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Akt.  I. — Mvnwira  of  thr  Lif<\  H'rlfluf/.'f^  out/  Dlsrormrs  of’  Sir  f.s'dor 
\ncfoii.  By  Sir  David  l>n*\vst<M‘,  1\ .11.,  F.lv.S.,  ^K:c.  Ac.  In  'I'wo 
Volumes.  Svo.  Kilinbiirgh :  A  Co.  I  Soo. 

Thk  i^Toat  scieutitic  merits  and  virtues  of  Isaac  Nt'wton  liave 
been  rcL^arded  hy  all  his  l)ioijjraj)liors  as  jiecnliarly  worthy  of  study 
and  iiuitatiou.  lie  was  a  luau  ])ossc.ssiuL^  a  marvidlous  (‘xpau- 
siou  of  luiud,  and  a  not  le.ss  reuiarkahle  facility  of  cou(h*usiu<j^ 
upon  one  suhject  or  thoiiujht  the  powta*  of  his  iutrlh'ct.  (’apahh* 
ot  etforts  beyond  the  streuLjth  of  other  men,  la*  could  also 
sustain  them  with  a  continuity  ])hysically  and  mentally  im- 
pos.sil)le  to  tho.se  who  j)osse.s.s(*il  the  .sanui  taendties  in  a  hit,di 
do;irree.  By  the  application  of  thc.se  qualities  ot  mind  he  added 
more  to  the  knowleihj^e  of  tln^  divine  laws  ot  material  exist(mce 
than  all  the  ])hilosophers  who  ])recedcd  him,  and  whih;  he 
deinoiKstrated  the  mechani.sm  of  tlie  nniversi*,  and  the  nature  f>f 
the  li^dit  with  which  it  is  tilhal,  he  tau^dit  us  how  to  continue  his 
inve.stigation.s,  and  did  .somethin<^  towards  jirovidin^^  us  with  the 
Cleans  of  iiKpiiry.  A  conqmratively  skiL^ht  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  science  and  the  labours  of  tho.st;  wlio  have  pursimd  it, 
"ill  b(i  .sutheient  to  prove  that  this  estimate  of  his  scrvic('s  is 
correct,  and  that  he  is  justly  r(‘<^arded  the  m(»st  eminent  and  the 
^nost  succes.sful  interpreter  of  nature.  But  his  incomj>arable 
Jnerits  as  an  investigator,  and  his  e.stimable  character  as  a  man, 
have  unfortunately  induccMl  some  of  his  admirers  to  attribute  to 
him  a  perfection  not  human,  and  to  point  him  out  «us  «an  objr*ct 
pf  Worship  rather  tliaii  of  imitation,  as  though  he  ]m>s.scss<mI  what 
fictitiously  ascribed  to  kings,  the  right  ot  exemption  from  the 
N.S.— VOL.  X.  L  L 
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s\ispirinii  of  doing  wrong.  A  closer  view,  however,  dostn>vs  any 
theory  of  the  perfectihility  of  Innnan  nature  tliat  may  1m*  huilt 
on  his  charact«‘r  and  life.  He  had  infirmities  and  folHos  like 
(Uir.selves,  (  iTors  of  judgment,  occasional  irritahilitv  of  icmpt-r^ 
ami  a  suspicious  jealou>y  of  the  merits  (»f  tho.se  who  ]iur.Mird 
studies  similar  to  his  own.  He  mixed  h‘ss  than  other  men  with 
his  fellow.s,  hut  was  constantly  involvocl  in  disputes;  he  mur¬ 
mured  hecauso  his  labours  were  not  substantially  rewarded  by  his 
country  till  a  lati‘  period  of  lite,  but  when  he  liad  the  opportunity 
of  serviiig  an  actpiaintance,  who  had  also  great  claims,  and  to 
whom  he  was  under  soim*  obligations,  ho  added  injustice  to 
in‘glect.  lnr(*yiewing  the  lih‘  of  Newton,  therefon*,  wi*  <lo  not 
i‘xamino  a  perfect  character,  but  om‘  in  which  virtue  so  greatly 
oycrbalanccd  fault,  that  whih‘  Ave  admit  with  sorrow  that  the 
failings  of  our  comnuui  nature  were,  in  him,  associated  with  the 
higln‘st  deytdopnnuits  of  mind  and  a  religious  life,  we  reveronre 
his  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  are  thankful  that  such  a  man 
has  lived. 


Ni‘wton’s  biographer.s,  overcome  by  the  grandmir  of  his  scientific 
character,  a]»pear  to  have  fallen  into  another  mistake,  by  so 
dignifying  the  commonest  events  of  his  life,  that  under  their 
])cncils  his  childhood  loses  its  sim])licity,  and  his  youth  all  its 
vivacity  ami  grace.  Hut  so  far  from  being  able  to  discover  any 
marks  of  sujHu  ior  greatnc.ss  in  the  early  life  of  the  philo.sojhor, 
any  .stamp  of  the  demi-god,  it  appears  to  us  commonplace.  The 
hi.story  of  his  intellectual  development  might  be  told  with  c«jual 
truth  of  tlu)us,ands  who  have  ])asscd  their  existence  in  the  crowd 
without  ilistinction,  and  still  more,  without  desiring  it.  In 
mechanical  invention  he  was  not  superior  to  I  >es  Carte.s,  to  Watt, 
and  to  many  who.si*  names  could  not  Ix'  advantageously  mcn- 
tiom'd  with  his  own.  That  after  an  idle  childhood  he  had  a  tit 
of  hard  working — that  when  he  left  school  he  was  one  (kiy  found 
n\ading  a  mathematical  InKdv  under  a  hedge  instea<l  of  perform¬ 
ing  tin*  task  that  had  been  .set  him  ;  that  ho  entered  college  with 
little  honour,  and  with  no  right  to  more  than  he  receivcil,— is 
almost  all  that  can  be  sai«l  alxuit  the  youth  of  the  great  Knglbh 
philo.sopher  ;  hut  as  so  meagre  an  account  would  not  .siitisfy  ‘the 
impiisitive  reader/  the  events  must  be  recorded  in  the  approved 
nn‘thod,  according  to  Addison’s  advice,  before  avc  can  hope  to  W 
heard  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  his  discoverie.s,  and  justity 
the  high  di.stinctioii  with  which  his  name  is  and  ever  will  1*^ 
honoureil. 

Isiac  Newton  was  bom  on  the  25th  Hecember,  H)t2,  in  the 
Planer  Hou.so  of  Wcxd.sthorpe,  on  the  we.steru  sitle  of  the  A  alley 
of  Wit  ham,  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth,  in  the  county  ot 
Lincoln,  about  six  miles  from  Grantham,  lie  was  the  only  sou 
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of  his  motlicr,  ami  sho  wixs  a  widow.  She  liml  been  nianied 
only  a  few  months  when  her  husband  died,  and  lier  Is:iac,  her 
chiid  of  promise,  wiis  broii^i^dit  ]>rematurely  into  the  world,  so 
small  and  so  feeble,  that  the  long  continuance  vi'  the  s[)irit  in 
such  a  frail  vessel  seemed  scarcely  possible.  Uut  the.  life  of  the 
child  was  preserved,  and  tliougli  he  continued  for  some  years  to 
be  less  robust  than  boys  of  his  own  age,  he  possessinl  a  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution,  which  gave  him  not  only  manly  strength,  but  a  grt‘en 
old  age,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  activity  of  a  mental  })ower 
greater  perhaps  tlian  was  ever  before  enclosed  in  a  mortal  i>otl3\ 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  after  some  elementary  instruction, 
Isaac  Newton  was  sent  to  the  ])ublic  school  at  CJrantham, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  an  apotheear}"  in  that 
town.  At  tirst  he  was  inattentive  to  his  studies,  and  held 


a  low  place  in  his  chuss.  A  (juarrel  with  a  more  industrious 
school-fellow,  whom  he  compuavd  in  tight,  led  him  to  determine 
that  he  would  excel  liim  in  h‘arning also,  a  resolution  ho  so  faith- 
fully  kept  that  he  ultimatelv  rose  to  the  highest  })lace  in  the 
scliool.  During  this  period  liis  love  of  mechanical  invention,  and 
his  aptitude  in  the  construction  of  scientiiic  toys  wert*  first  exhi- 
hit(‘(l.  Having  obtained  a  few  tools  he  constructed  a  model  ot  a 
windmill,  a  water  clock,  and  several  suimlials.  In  drawing  also 
he  had  some  expertness,  and  decorated  his  room  with  sketches 
by  his  own  pencil. 

During  his  stay  at  Cbantham  he  was  a  ‘sober,  silent,  and 
thinking  lad,’ just  such  a  bo^’,  in  fact,  as  we  should  believtj  him 
to  have  been  ;  more  pleased  with  ‘  knocking  and  hammering  in 
his  lodging-room’  than  with  tlui  rougli  games  ot  his  school-fellows. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  much  ph'asure  in  the  society 
of  the  female  members  of  Mr.  (dark’s  tamily,  especially  in  that  of 
Miss  Ston.w,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  (dark’s  second  wife,  to  whom 
he  became  so  attached  that  when  a  fellow  (d  his  coll(‘ge  he  would 
have  married  her  but  ‘  from  the  smallness  of  her  jKirtion  and  the 
inade([uacy  of  his  own  income.’  l>ut  his  regard,  which  she  seems 
to  liave  gained  I)}'  her  talent  as  well  as  her  personal  attractions, 
she  never  lost,  though  twice  marrie<l,  tor  he  trequentl^'  vi.dted 
her,  and  had  his  last  interview  at  (Iraiitham  wlnm  she  was 
eighty- two  years  of  age. 

Newton  was  ab(jut  fifteen  years  old  wlien  his  motlu.T  lost  her 
second  husband,  the  Reverend  Rarnabas  Smith,  Ib'Ctor  of  Noith 

itliarn.  ludurning  to  Woodsthorpe  with  three  children,  Mai^', 
H<-njainin,  and  Hannah,  she  recalled  Isaiic  Newton  from  school 
to  assist  lier  in  cultivating  and  managing  the  little  piopcity 
upon  the  proceeds  of  which,  principalK',  the  family  was  to  be 
8Upporti*d.  This  occupation,  however,  was  not  to  his  t.'iste,  and 
the  ever^'-day  necessary  engagements  ot  such  a  life  wcie  sadly 
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iH*glo('te<l  wlnl<‘  ho  sat  hy  the  hank  of  a  stream  makinix  »‘X]»on- 
monts  upon  water-wheels,  or  some  hye  path,  amusing  himsilf 
witli  a  mechanical  fancy.  Sir  Isiiac  himself  tohl  Mr.  f’oiMluitt 
that  one  of  his  earliest  scientific  ex])eriments  was  maih*  in  Ki.Vs, 
on  the  (lay  of  the  great  storm  when  Cromwell  died,  when  freni 
the  want  of  an  anenometer  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind  lie 
tried  to  discover  it  hy  the  resistance  to  his  Ix^dy.  ‘  In  (.nder  to 
determine  the  force  of  the  gale,’  it  is  said,  ‘he  jumpi'd  tii*st  in 
the  dinvtion  in  which  the  gale  blew,  and  then  in  opposition  to 
the  wind  ;  and  after  measuring  the  length  of  the  leap  in  both 
dir(‘ctions,  and  comjiaring  it  with  the  length  to  which  In'  could 
jumj)  in  a  ]>(‘rfectly  calm  day,  he  was  enabled  to  ('om])ute  tlie 
for('(*  of  tin'  storm.’  Such  ])ursuits  conviiu'ed  his  motln'r  tiiat 
farming  was  not  the  employment  for  which  he  was  best  adaptt'd, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  hack  to  (Jrantham  to  pn'jian'  for 
colh'ge.  d’o  this  resolution  she  was  probably  guided  hy  hrr 
hrotln'r,  the  Ki'V.  \V.  Ayscough,  Hector  of  Jhirton  Coggles,  who 
one  day  found  his  nephew  sitting  under  a  hedge  ahsoihod  in 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  ]>rol)lem. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  KJtil,  Isaac  Newton  was  admitted  into 
Trinity  (’olh'gix  Cambridge,  as  a  suhsizar,  and  on  tin*  Nth  of  tin' 
following  month  as  matriculated  sizar.  Of  his  progress  during 
the  t'arly  ])art  of  his  college  life  we  have  hut  little  information, 
hut  wt^  do  know  that  as  a  sizar  he  must  have  ]K'rformed  many 
nn'uial  oHic('s  for  his  tutor,  which  W(mld  nmv  he  thoui^lit 
(h'grading,  and  are  incompatihle  with  the  ohjt'cts  of  a  stinh  nt, 
wln'ther  his  term  of  study  he  ])assed  in  the  self-denial  of  pov»*ity 
or  in  the  luxury  of  wi'alth.  d’hose  duties,  however.  In*  p«  rformed 
punctually  and  const'it'ntiously,  for  it  was  probably  in  acknow- 
h'dgmi'nt  (^f  this  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  tin*  n'ading  (J 
Kepler’s  ‘Opt  i(\s’  to  some  gentlemen  commoners,  when  In*  surprised 
his  tutiW  hv  mastering  the  hook  before  the  lectures  h(*gan.  It  is 
not  im])ossihle  that  this  exercise  directed  his  mind  to  the  suh|»*ct, 
and  laid  the  foundation  hw  those  expi'riments  and  brilliant 
dis('overies  which  at  no  distant  ])eriod  made  his  name  tamous, 
and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  deep  searching  spirit  to  whom  the 
laws  of  the  universe  were  to  he  revealed. 

It  was  about  this  peri(nl  that  Newton  bought  a  Inmk  on 
astrology,  and  finding  a  ])rohlem  he  could  not  sohv,  sought 
the  information  he  retjuired  in  Kuclid.  Jhit  having  read 
a  few  propositions,  it  is  .said,  he  threw  it  on  one  side  ‘  as 
trifling  hook,*  wondering  that  a  mathematician  shoidd  demon¬ 
strate  truths  .so  .self-evident.  This  anecdote  may  a]>pear  to  con¬ 
tradict  one  we  have  .somewhere  read,  that  he  commenced  and 
finished  the  first  six  hooks  within  a  week,  hut  both  may  he  true, 
for  in  after  life  lie  regretted  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  *  he  had 
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,ini;.>il  hiinself  to  tlic  works  of  1  )es  Ciirtos  and  otlior  algebraic 
"vrfters  before  be  bail  considered  tlie  elements  ot  Luclid  with  that 
'tteiition  so  excellent  a  writer  deserved.’  It  is  theretore  pro- 
Iwble  that  he  had  not  studied  Enchd  nntd  alter  he  had  made 

.Teat  itrogress  in  the  use  of  analytical  processes,  and  tliat  witli 
his  natural  power  of  concentrating  Ins  thought,  and  with  the 
collateral  knowledge  he  possess.?.!,  he  may  hav.'  mastere.l  the 
first  six  books  within  a  week,  'riiree  years  alter  he  ha.l  entered 
Triiiitv  College,  he  obtained  one  ot  lorty-lonr  vacant  scnolarslnps, 
but  Dr  Barrow,  the  examiner,  made  a  low  estimate  ot  his  aoiuire- 
meiits,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  actpiaintaiice  with  the  elements 
of  Euclid,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  this  ])eriod  he  w;us  not 
oiilv  an  excellent  mathematician,  hut  was  on  the  eve  o  com- 
ineiiciiig  his  career  as  a  discovena*;  tor  it  was  at  the  close  o 
ItibE  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  yt‘ar,  t  hat  he  discoyertn  iis 
method  of  Intinite  Series.  In  January,  1  hho,  he  took  his  di‘gnee  ot 
iCB.,  and  on  the  dismissal  of  the  students  m  t  he  tolhiwmg  Aiigiist 
oil  account  of  the  plague,  he  went  to  Ihuithby  ni  Eincolnshne, 
where  he  computeil  the  area  of  tlu‘  Hyperbola  by  the  m‘wly 
invented  iirocess.  ‘  In  the  sam<.‘  year,  says  Mr  Davul  Biewstei, 
‘Newton  committed  to  writing  his  tirst  discovery  ot  Miixion.s. 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  early  hte  ot  Newton,  it  may  he 
desirahle  to  add  the  dates  of  smiie  other  leadng  eviaits,  as  they 
may  be  useful  in  ])ointing  out  his  ]»osition  during  t  J 

controversies  in  which  he  was  eiigageil,  and  wi  pKNcn 
sion  when  considering  the  discoverii‘s  wit  i  w  lu  i  ‘ 

connectetl.  On  the  1st  October,  Khw  he 
ship,  and  received  an  apartment  callod  tln‘  *  pni  u.i  n  ^ 

Here  he  ]mrsued  his  studies,  giving  occasional  ‘“''V 

Dr.  Barrow,  until,  two  years  later,  iie  acc(‘phy  ‘  ‘  . 

professorship  of  mathematics;  Irom  which  pciio*  niav  ^  m  J  ' 
the  jiriiicipal,  but  not  all  ot  his  great  disco\eiies.  lo  m  ' 
portaiit  event  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  a  tc  o\n  o  “  -  j 

Society,  for  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with  t  o  ‘  . 

of  all  the  great  jiliysical  truths  it  was  his  niisMon  |  • 

one  period,  however,  and  that  only  three  years  id  ei  Ins 
he  desired  to  retire  from  tin*  Society,  and  won  <  la'^  *  y  * 
he  had  not  been  relieveil  ot  the  onlinai  v  p.iy  nn  n 
have  passed  through  the  world  with  less 

than  Nmvton,  but  there  was  a  time  wln  n  n  y^as  s  ^sual 

his  circumstances,  and  desired  to  be  j,,, 

trilling  ])ayments  to  the  Royal  Society.  ‘ 

oxfKjcied  ti)  vacate  his  fellowship ;  hut  .nidttino  him 

anxietv  was  relie*veil  by  a  ]>atcnt  troni  the  cIo^ul,  |m,  ^yi'^^liout 
to  hold  the  fellowship  a.s  well  as  the  bucieMan  ch  n  lU  u 
taking  holy  orders,  llis  unwavering  determination  not  to 
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tlio  church,  wliich  sccincil  to  he  the  only  a|>]>aivnt  ineaus  of 
luh  ^juatc  provision,  surprised  his  friends  then, and  lias  since  en^atly 
]>U/'zled  Ids  hi(>!^ra]>hers,  hut  it  is  now  evident  that  his  ndii^ioiis 
opinions  did  not  coincide  ^Yith  the  Articles  of  Faitli  laie^ht  by  the 
Churcli  of  Kni^land. 

Jn  three  (h'jiarlinents  of  science  Newton  was  (aninent,  hut  in 
oiu*  ho  was  so  pre-eminent,  ami  stood  so  far  ahm’e  all  other  nion, 
as  to  possess  an  undisjnited  sipmanacv.  In  jihysical  astruiioniy 
he  was  ‘  a  king  of  men.’  Whether  he  has  a  right  to  the  discoviTy 
of  fluxions  we  do  not  now'  sto])  to  in(]uire,  hut  granting  him  the 
j»riority,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that  having  left  the  nurture 
i»f  this  nohle  branch  of  liiathematical  scituict^  to  other  liands,  his 
claim  must  he  conlinod  to  the  circumstance  of  discovt  ry,  v. hich 
it  is  possible  another  may  have  made  as  wadi  as  himself  Had 
lu‘  done  h'ss  for  astronomy,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  perniaiieiit 
fanu‘  for  his  investigation  of  the  nature  and  propertii's  of  light, 
for  although  his  theory  has  now’  hut  few’  advocate's,  his  expo- 
riimuits  remain,  and  it  w’ill  never  lie  forgotten,  that  upon  his  di.s- 
covt'ries  the  suhseipient  investigations  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  range  of  the  science  were  founded. 


The  time  when  Newton  w’as  ]>ermitted  by  his  tutor  to  listen  to 
his  Heading  of  Kejder’s  ‘  Optics’  is  not  recorde<l,  hut  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  his  second  year,  for  in  KKJo-t  ho  was  studying  ‘optic 
glasses,’ — the  errors  of  lenses  and  the  mode  of  correcting  them 
l>y  an  alteration  of  form,  in  lOdd,  he  bought  a  jnisin  Mo  try 
therew’ith  the  ]diem>niena  of  colours.’  Whether  he  at  that  lime 
performed  the  experiments  he  had  ]>rojecteil  wa‘do  not  know,  hut 
if  ht‘  did  he  made  no  discovery,  for  at  a  later  ]»criod  he  n  vised 
Harrow’s  *  beet urt's  on  (fptics,’  and  ad<h'd  some  observations  of 
Ids  own,  without  allusion  to  anv  new  theory  of  cidours. 

I  hiring  his  absence  from  college  on  account  of  the  jdague,  he 
occupied  .some  part  of  his  time  in  ‘  grinding  o})tick  glasses  ot  other 
llgun's  than  .s]>herie‘al,’  the  (d)ject  being  to  iditain  a  ]>eiiect  rc- 
fraetitui  of  white  light  a  focus  by  h'n.ses,  luit  he  so(»n  aban¬ 
doned  his  ‘  glass  work.s,’  uj)on  the  discovery,  that  the  jiertection  ot 
telescopes  was  limited  not  .so  much  for  w’ant  of  gla.s.ses  truly 
figuit'd  according  to  the  jirescription  of  o]>tic  autlnu's  (which  all 
men  have  hitherto  imaginedb  as  because  light  it.selt  is  a  ht'te- 


n\geneous  mixture  of  dilferently  refrangible  ray.s,  so  that  were  a 
glass  .so  (‘xactly  tigured  as  to  collect  anyone  sort  of  rays  to  one  jK)int, 
it  oeuld  not  colh*ct  those  also  into  the  .same  jxdnt,  which,  having 
the  .s;ime  incidence  u])«m  the  same  medium,  are  a])t  to  suffer  a 
dith  rent  n'fraetion.’  This  discovery  led  him  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  oon.structing  a  }>erfeet  refracting  telescope,  and  to  turn  1uj> 
attention  to  the  principle  of  retlection.  At  the  close  ot  lG(i8  he 
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constructed  his  first  retlectiug  telescope  upon  the  priuciple  kiiowii 
by  liis  name. 

Newton’s  first  and  greatest  optical  discovery,  the  composi¬ 
tion  ot  light  in  rays  ot  difitneiit  colours  having  ditrerent  re- 
fraugihilities,  to  which  cause  he  attributed  the  eiongate«l  image 
ot  the  sun  as  exhibited  in  the  ])rismalic  spectrum,  was  taught  to 
the  scholars  at  Trinity,  Cambriilge,  long  beh)ro  it  was  known  to 
scientitic  men.  For  his  election  as  a  leilow  ol’  the  Jtoyal  Society 
he  was  altogether  indebted  to  his  rcfiecting  telescope,  allbough  it 
can  scarcely  be  named  among  his  discoveries,  b)r  whatever  iionour 
is  due  to  the  introduction  ot‘s]iecula  in  the  construction  of  tele¬ 
scopes  belongs  to  Dr.  (Jregorv,  and  Newton  lias  no  claim  Ixyond 
that  which  l)elongs  to  a  man  who  inoiliries  the  invention  of 
another.  Newton  himself  was  snrprised  that  so  much  credit 
should  have  b(‘cn  given  to  him,  f«»r  in  rc'ply  to  tlie  letter 
anaouiicing  his  election  lie  says,  ‘  Sinee  the  i loyal  Si ►ei(‘ly  is 
])leasod  to  think  it  (the  rellecting  teleseo[»r)  worth  the  patronagt', 
1  must  acknowledge  that  it  dv‘serves  much  more  ot'  iIumu  for 
that,  iliau  of  me,  who,  had  not  the  coinmuuieation  of  it  heiui 
desired,  might  Inive  let  it  still  reniaiu  iiijirivate  as  it  hath  already 
done  some  years.’  Immediately  after  this,  as  though  imwilling 
to  l>e  recognised  iu  such  a  society  by  no  liiglaa*  claim,  lu*  smit  aii 
account  of  his  experiments  on  the  spectrum  and  his  ilioory  of 
colours.  This  jiaper  was  immediately  printed  in  the  ‘  Pliilo- 
sophical  Transactions,’  and  the  author  w:ik  ipiickly  involved  in 
many  eontroversies,  some  of  which  were  annoying  from  the 
imhccility  of  liis  opjKments,  ;ind  others  from  their  jealousy  and 
misrepresentations.  So  greatly  was  iiis  mind  disturbed  ly  the.se 
contentions,  and  th(‘  conviction  that  a  discoverer  must  he  a 
slave  to  the  defence  of  liis  discoveries,  that  ho  hastily  resolved  to 
M)id  an  eternal  adieu  to  jdiilosojiliy.’  The  tacts  and  conclusions 
he  announced  were — that  tli(‘  prismatic  sjx'ctrum  is  an  elongated 
image  of  the  sun — that  solar  light  consists  of  seven  rays  nt  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  uncliaiigeahle  ly  refraction  or  rellection — that 
these  coloured  rays  liili’er  from  each  other  iu  ri*rrangihilily,  the 
angle  of  refraction  remaiiiiiig  peniianent  for  each  colour  under 
ail  circumstances — that  white  light  is  a  compound  ot  all  the 
primary  colours  in  due  proportions,  and  that  the  colours  of 
mitural  bodies  dej)end  upon  some  property  causing  them  to 
reliect  ‘  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  ])lenty  than  anotlnn*.  1  ruth 
and  error  were  combined  in  these  de<luctions,  hut  they  were  all 
assailed  witli  equal  vehcuieuce  as  opp(ised  to  existing  hypotlieses, 
and  prejudice  and  igiKjrance  uuite«l  to  destroy  the  tlieory  by 
denying  facts  and  aliusiug  the  theorist.  Ihese  controversies 
remain  in  history  as  the  curiosities  ot  science,  hut  all  suh.se<pieut 
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investigations  liave  tended  to  establish  three  great  facts,  the  com* 
]HJsition  of  white  light,  the  diHerent  refrangihilities  of  the  ravs, 
and  the  origin  of  the  eohmrs  of  natural  bodies. 

The  first  serious  objection  to  Newton’s  theory  of  cohnirs  was 
made  by  Linus,  a  physician  in  Tdege,  and  ])rofessor  of  niathe- 
niatics.  Newton  had  stated  that  with  a  ]>risni  whose  ivtieeting 
angle  was  (I2  d,  the  length  of  the  s]»ectruni  was  five  times  its 
breadth.  I^inus  assert etl  that  he  had  often  observed  this  ditfereiice 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  tin'  spoctrum,  hut  that  it 
a]^]K*ared  only  when  the  sky  was  without  clouds.  The  d(‘atli  of 
Linus,  whose*  ainlacity  in  making  such  an  assertion  could  euily  he 
compared  with  his  follv,  transfern*d  a  ]>ainful  controve'isv  to 
Mr.  1  aieas,  who  succt.'eded  him  in  tlu^  chair  of  mathematics. 
Ailmitting  in  gt'iieral  the  accuracy  of  Newton’s  c.xpeiinnMits,  hut 
not  his  theorv,  this  more  worthv  antagonist  obtained  a  nsult  hv 
e.xperiment,  which  led  him  to  su]iposi?  that  Newtim  lanl  incor- 
n*ctly  measured  the  spretrum.  With  a  ])rism,  having  an  angle 
of  ()()  ,  ami  a  refractive  j»ow«*r  of  loOO,  the  It'ngth  of  the  spectrum 
nev(*r  e-\ceede*d  three)  anel  a  half  times  its  breadth.  Ne'wtnn, 
conscious  that  a  elitfe'rence*  e>f  .‘>°  1*2'  in  tlie  refracting  angle  eef  the* 
]»rism  ce)uld  ne)t  make  so  gre*at  a  elitlerence  lu'tween  the  relatiw 
elimensie)ns  of  the  spectra  in  the  twei  experiments,  suggesteul  as 
a  preebability  that  Mr.  Lucas  hael  given  the  angle  and  re^fracting 
power  of  his  prism  in  remml  numbcix  Each  eebserver,  howevm*, 
theuight  tin*  e>the*r  wrong,  ami  the  origin  of  the*  ditf(‘re‘nce‘ was 
unelete*rmine‘el,  as  it  elid  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that  tlie* 
glass  em|»love‘el  in  the*  ]»rism  coulel  have  an  edect  upon  tlie 
result.  If  the  two  phihcsiephers  hael  exchangeel  instruments 
Newton  woulel  have*  disce)vere*d  the  error  of  his  opiniem,  that  all 
solar  spe*ctra  hael  the  same*  length  in  proportiein  to  their  bre  aelth, 
when  the  rt*fracting  angle*  ami  index  e>f  refractieui  are  tin*  same, 
fe>r  Lucas  hael  in  all  ]»re)bability  use*el  cre>wn  glass,  and  Newtem 
tlint.  The*  English  ]»hile)se)pher  was  within  reach  ol  a  principle 
scarcely  less  impeutant  than  eitlu'r  of  those  he  hael  maele  kneewn, 
the  posse.'isie m  of  whie*h  wouhl  have  ceuivinccel  him  that  the 
imprenement  e>f  tt*lesco])es  by  refractiem  was  not  elespt  rate.  Ib^' 
contielcnce  in  his  e)wn  jiowers  showeel  itself  in  this,  as  in  eithe-r 
of  his  controviTsies,  in  a  stidibornne*ss  of  will,  eeliscuring  his 
perct'ption,  never  cle*ar  when  his  mind  was  excited.  It 
remaine*el  therefore  for  aimther  investigated  to  corivct  lu'^ 
error,  to  show  by  experinu'iit  that  bealies  have  didcreiit  eli^^- 
pe  rsive  jiowers,  that  the  cedour  proeluceel  by  retractieui  in  one 
substance  may  be  corrected  by  amither,  and  to  construct  au 
achromatic  lense. 

Nt*wU>n  was  next  involveel  in  a  controversy  with  two  inore 
lonnidable  opponents,  Hooke  and  Iluyghens,  on  his  theory  ot  light. 
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These  eminent  philosopliers,  acknowleili^iiiL;  the  value  of  liis 
experiments,  regarded  them  simply  in  eonnexien  with  the 
undiilatory  hypothesis,  which  they  dehaided  with  all  the  conti- 
dence  ot  men  who  are  driven  to  the  adoption  of  a  theorv  from  a 
feelini^  of  its  necessity.  Dr.  Hooke,  an  ohst‘rvor  ^(‘nerallv  hofore 
the  pliilosophers  ot  his  ag(‘,  possesst'd  naturally  a  jealons  and 
hasty  temper,  and  as  he  had  nndii^ested  tiionij^hts  and  iiKHMiiplote 
experiments  upon  almost  every  scientitic  sid»ject,  he  viewed  too 
inanv  of  the  discoveries  made  bv  (►tlua*  nnai  as  »jfems  stohai  from 
his  casket.  To  the  study  of  lii^ht,  how(‘ver,  he  had  paid  a  more 
persevering  attention  than  to  many  other  subjects, and  Newtons 
investigations  were  the  more  disph*asing  to  him,  as  lu»  con  ji‘ctured 
an  antagonism  bet\veen  them  and  his  liy]»otliesis.  Hut  neitln'i* 
Hooke  nor  Huy  ghens  succeed(‘d  in  their  opposition  to  Nh'wton’s 
theory  of  colour,  for  it  is  as  independent  of  the  corpuscular  as  of 
the  undiilatory  theory,  and,  as  its  author  has  stated,  nMjuirt's  no 
other  admission  than  that  light  is  ‘  sonuithing  orotlier  pn>j)agate<l 
every  wav  in  straight  lines  from  luminous  bodies.’ 

The  contending  theorists,  Hooke  and  Newton,  were  not  (h'stined 
to  come  to  a  piTiuanent  p(\acefnl  settleiiuMit  of  their  ditVenmees, 
for  as  they  were  both  masters  of  fence,  and  alllicted  with  j<‘alousy, 
they  indulged  themselv’es  with  ill-natured  assertions  and  bitter 
retorts;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  subject  of  their  anger  was  the 
existence  of  an  ether  tilling  the  interstici‘s  of  air  and  the  pores 
ot  transjiarent  bodies,  a  ]>roposition  not  to  be  proved  by  cme  nor 
disproved  by  the  other.  UndtT  such  circumstances  it  is  curious 
t«)  hear  Hooke  objecting  to  Newt<m’s  theory  ot  colours,  that 
although  ‘very  subtle  and  ingenious,  it  is  not  so  certain  as  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration.’  riui  controversy  at  last  had  no  other 
ettect  than  to  produce  ill-will,  for  Hookt*  continued  to  believe*  in 
the  existence  of  an  ether  ])ut  into  vibration  by  a  luminous  b(Mly, 
and  producing  the  sensation  of  light ;  and  Newton,  in  the  ejec¬ 
tion  ot  a  multitude  of  eorpusi*uh,‘s  ot  vaiious  sizt*s  thrown  otl  with 
inconceivable  V(‘locity  from  shining  bodies,  ‘  without  any  sensible 
interval  of  time.’ 

J  he  injustice  with  which  these  two  gitteil  m<*n  treated  each 
other  was  too  apjiarent  to  be  long  unj»erceived  by  themsoKe.s. 
This  brought  at  last  a  letter  fnnu  Hooke  to  NewOni,^  dis¬ 
approving  ‘  of  contention  or  tending  or  ]»roving  in  P*'iob 
rtMjuesting  permission  ‘  to  correspond  i*y  ])rivat<*  letters.  lo  this 
^^ewton  cuns(*nted,  and  handsomely  re]»ays  the  complimonts  ot 
his  rival.  ^  You  deh‘r  tcM>  much  to  my  ability  in  s(*arehing  into 
this  subject,’  be  says  ;  ‘  what  J  )es  ( ’artes  <lid  was  a  goo<l  step.  \  on 
have  a»lded  much  several  ways.  ...HI  have  seen  iartlua,  it  is 
hy  standing  on  the  shoulders  ot  giants.’  I  his  eh‘gant  and  not 
tiudeserved  compliment  was  enough  to  satisty  even  the  tame- 
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spirit  of  Robert  Hooke.  Rut  the  just  and  friendly  leel- 
ings  expressed  at  this  time  by  the  rival  philosojdiers  ^Viis  like  the 
embrace  of  ojadiators  before  a  combat — the  preliniinarv  of  a 
strugizle  for  mast<*ry,  in  which  the  dtisire  of  supremacy  and  the 
fear  of  <lefeat  excited  the  maliunant  feelings,  and  diminished  the 
mutual  respect  of  tlie  antagonists. 

In  his  experiments  upon  the  colours  of  thin  ])lates,  Newton 
followed  up  the  researches  of  Hooke,  and  disjmte  was  again 
inevitable.  Like  all  that  Newton  did,  this  investigation  was 
<listinguished  l»y  a  ch»seiK‘ss  of  research  and  an  originality 
i>f  tiioiight  hiding  the  source  from  wlnmce  he  recciv(‘d  sag- 
gestions  ;  and  the  results,  under  his  masterly  hainlling,  lurunie 
his  own.  Ihit  Hooke  liid  not  much  exceed  the  truth  when  lie 
said,  sjicaking  of  the  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  ‘that 
the  main  of  it  is  contained  in  the  ‘  Micogra})hia,’  though  canii'd 
farther  in  stinie  iiarticulars.’  This,  iiowever,  is  of  small  iinpoit- 
ance  coinjiaretl  with  the  dispnt(i  which  arose  out  of  Hooke’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  intlexion  of  light,  for  if  we  have*  read  tlni  history 
aright,  Newton’s  conduct  towards  ins  rival  admits  of  no  excuse. 
In  animuncing  the  resulls  he  had  obtained,  Hooke  exjn\sscd  his 
opinion  that  they  ‘  jiointed  out  the  existence  of  some  action  dit- 
fering  from  both  refraction  aiul  retiexion.  Newton,  intiuenced 
in  j>art  by  his  op]u>sition  to  the  undulatorv  thtjory,  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  sjioke  of  the  r(‘sults  as  ehie  to 
only  a  new  kind  of  refraction,  to  which  the  discovtaer  ])roinptly 
ami  jireperly  rejdii'il,  ‘  that  thougli  it  sliould  hci  hut  a  m  \v  kind 
of  n‘fraclion,  yet  it  was  a  new  one.'  Rut  Newton’s  o) ►position 
di<l  iK»t  end  Inav,  for  lie  nnworthily  llire'w  a  doubt  upon 
Hooke’s  integrity,  by  staling  that  he  had  seen  his  ex|H‘riniciits  in 
a  book  by  Homnatus  Faber,  who  had  nci'ived  the  account 
from  (Irimaldi,  thus  robbing  bis  sensitive  rival  oiigiiiahiy, 
as  ln‘  had  before  dom*  in  rctcnaice  to  the  llioorv  ol  light  he 
so  ingt'uiously  supj»orled.  Tiiero  was  not  then,  nor  is  there 
now,  the  slightest  ri/ason  to  Inlieve  that  Hooke  was  aciiuainted 
with  (bimaldi  s  luanitifnl  experiments  :  his  name  coiit nines  to  he 
honourably  jis.sociated  with  the  discovery,  and  bis  theory  is  the 
only  one  hy  whicli  tiie  j)hilosoj)hers  of  the  ])resent  day  aUcinpt  to 
tixplaiii  the  phcnoimnia. 

From  tin*  juveeding  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  tliougli 
Newiiui  l(*ll  into  many  mrors  in  following  out  his  corpuscular 
hypolhe.sis,  he  established,  U])on  experiment,  a  true  theory  ot 
chivmaiic.s,  mul  thus  atlvanccii  the  science  of  optics  in  a  degree 
not  to  he  aj»preciated  witlioiit  a  knowledge  ot  the  state 
in  which  lie  hniiid  it,  and  that  l4»  whicli  it  Inis  in  conso^juciicc 
atUvim\l.  This  would  have  Ixten  high  lionour  lor  most  men.  hut 
to  estimate  tiie  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  claim  he  has  tof 
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ilistinctioii  Jinumg  the  i)liilot>oj)]iers  of  all  ages,  '\ve  must  follow 
his  j)ath  of  discovery  in  physical  iistroiiomy. 

It  matters  hut  little  whether  it  was  in  I()()5,  or  !()(>(>,  that 
Newton  began  to  study  the  origin  nf  ])lanetary  motion  and  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  but  it  was  probably  at  Woolthorpe,  when 
driven  troiu  college  by  the  plague.  'I'ho  fall  of  an  a])j>le  is  said 
to  have  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  ]>ossible  that 
it  may  have  suggested  to  him  some  such  thoughts  lus  tlie  Ibllowing  : 
An  apple  could  not  fall  to  the  earth  if  there  were  no  force  to 
attmet  it.  Bo  that  force  what  it  may,  it  is  not  contined  to  a 
limited  space,  for  bodies  tall  uj)on  the  highest  mountains  thou- 
Siiiuls  ot  leet  above  the  surface  «>f  the  sea,  as  well  as  from  the 
houghs  of  a  tree.  It  mav  therefore  extfuid  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion,  even  to  the  moon,  and  if  to  the  nt‘an'st  celestial  body,  it 
may  reach  that  which  is  most  ilistant,  or  its  inlluenct^  may  be 
without  limit.  But  if  it  be  gravity  that  brings  an  a])ple  in  a 
vorticid  line  to  the  ground  when  droj)p(‘d  from  a  trtje,  it  is  the 
si\me  force  which  causes  a  stom^  hurled  in  a  horizontal  line  to 


describe  a  curve.  Jf,  then,  curviliiK'ar  m(>tion  is  due  to  tlu‘  gra¬ 
vitating  force  of  the  earth,  the  moon  may  have  lier  j)ath  det(T- 
mined  by  the  same  cause.  Jhit  if  siu’h  Ik?  the  origin  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  may  sustain  the 
earth  and  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  attraction  may  be  the 
governing  ]>ower  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  tln^  heavens. 

To  perceive  the  value  of  this  coiijecture,  and  the  ])rocess  by 
which  it  was  demonstrated — how  it  supported  and  d<*v<‘h)ped 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  (‘arlier  ]»art  of  the  seventeenth 


Century — and  how  it  ])rovided  a  firm  foundation  for  subsc<|uent 
investigations — we  must  review  the  stat(*  of  the  sci(*nce  of  physical 


astronomy  when  Newton  commenctMl  his  calculations,  (’oj)er- 
nicus  began  the  gTcat  work  by  giving  a  correct  .ski*t(!h  of  the 
solar  system,  and  ex])laining  from  what  |H>sition  the  astronomer 
views  it.  'Tycho  follow(Ml  him,  a  man  of  labour,  ever  working, 
ever  observing,  accumulating  a  vast  seri(‘s  of  valuable  facts. 
Kojocting  the  Co}>ernican  th(*ory  in  obedionce  to  his  religious 
faith,  he  provided  the  means  for  its  demonstration.  Kepler,  who 
in  his  youth  was  ever  falling  into  error  from  the  impetuosity  of 
his  fancy,  and  always  liable  to  (lece])tion  through  the  many 
miguarded  avenues  of  his  marvellous  intelligonco  and  acute 


instincts,  cmploye<l  the  materials  j)rovided  by  his  m.'ust'«*r,  and 
disc‘overed  three  great  laws  of  ])lanetary  motion.  lie  doinon- 
strated  that  the  jdanets  move  in  elliptical  orbit.s,  having  the  sun 
iu  one  of  the  foci — that  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  ])lanet.s 
are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  suii, 


and  that  the  radius  vector  describes  e(pial  spaces  in  espial  times, 
itli  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  the  laws  of  celestial  motion,  it 
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is  scarcely  possible  that  lie  slanild  have  neglected  to  in([uire  into 
the  origin  <»t’  that  motion.  The  existence  of  a  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  gravitation,  lu'tweiui  the  earth  ainl  a  falling 
body  he  fully  admitted,  and  taught  that  any  two  bodii's,  free 
from  the  intluence  of  a  third  hotly,  would  attract  each  other  in 
pro|H)rtion  to  their  masses,  lie  also  atlirnu'd  that  the  motion 
of  the  ]danets  is  protluced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and 
lie  once  as.serted,  though  he  afterwards  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  the  law,  that  the  force  of  attractitni  is  inyersely  as  thti 
stpiares  of  the  distances.  (Jalileo,  who  died  the  year  that 
IS\‘wtou  was  born,  Inul  applied  the  tele.sco])e  to  astronomical  oh- 
S(*ryations,  had  di.scawi'red  the  .satellites  of  dujuter  and  tin*  ring 
of  Saturn,  and  otherwise  corrected  and  enlarg(‘d  the  conception 
of  the  extent  and  ord(‘r  of  the  solar  sy.stem.  lnadditi(Ui  totlu*se 
di.scoyeries  lie  had  determined  the  law  of  the  accehuation  of 
falling  bodies  and  the  motion  of  ])roj(‘ctiles,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  tln'ory  of  uniyt'rsal  grayitation. 

K(‘pler’s  law,  that  tin*  .scpiares  of  tin*  |H*riodic  times  of  ]»lanc- 
tary  bodit‘s  an*  as  the  cubes  of  their  di.stances  from  the  .sun,  l«‘d 
>Jewton,  in  1  Gdr),  to  the  conclusion  Kejiler  had  rt‘jectcd, — that 
the  forc(‘  n‘taining  the  ])lanets  in  their  orbits  varies  as  the 
S(|uare  of  tln*ir  distances  from  the  sun.  I>ut  th(3  calculations  ho 
at  that  time  made  to  te.st  the  truth  of  this  theory  were  not  satis- 


fact(*ry,  for  it  app(‘ared  from  them  that  the  moon  was  drawn 
from  the  rectiliiK'ar  oidy  lo'Jt  feet  in  a  second,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  attraction  upon  tin?  .surface  of  the  earth  was  Mi  l  leet. 
Some  yt'ars  after  he  becaiiu*  ac<|uaintod  with  IMcard’s  mon3 
accurate  mea.surement  of  the  distance  of  the  satellite  Irom  the 
earth,  and  in  KiSl  ‘  resiiiiied  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the 
moon,’  and  his  calculations  then  demonstrated  the  truth  ol  the 
supposition  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravitation. 
As  .so(»n  as  this  was  known,  Hooke,  who  had  before  announced 


tin*  law.  claimeil  the  proof,  though  In*  must  have  known  that 
Newton’s  right  as  a  disco\a‘rer  was  as.sured  by  a  priority  of  jmh- 


lication.  This  does  not  settle,  it  is  triu*,  Hooke’s  right  to  con* 
siileration  as  one  who  had  announced  tin*  fact  betori*  the  puhh- 
cation  of  Newton’s  demonstration,  or  how  much  Newton  him.^clt 
may  ha\a*  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  sugge.^^tions  he  is  admitted 
to  liave  imnh*.  It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  iinpiire  how’ 
lar  he  had  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 

In  !()(»<»,  the  yiar  in  which  Nt'wton  began  to  think  stinliou.^ly 


of  the  origin  of  motion,  Hooke  related  to  the  Koval  Society 
s<.ane  expt*riment.s  he  had  made  t<*  iletermine  wln*ther  the 
‘ gravitating  or  attractive  j)Ower  be  inherent  in  the  ]>arts  ot  the 
earth,’  ainl  wln*ther  ‘  lualies  experienced  any  changt*  in  their 
Weight  at  ditVerent  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bt 


the  same  year,  and  only  two  niontlis  later,  he  read  a  pa]X'r  on 
‘The  Intlexion  ot  a  direct  Motion  into  a  Curve  l»y  a  siipervt'iiinijf 
Attractive  Principle/  In  this  memoir  he  ])oints  out  how  jj^ravita- 
tioii  may  be  the  cause  of  curvilinear  motion,  and  proves  that  tlio 
planets  ‘  must  have  some  other  caust^  hesidt'  the  lirst  impressed 
impulse  to  bend  their  motion  into  curves,  d'he  cau.se  of  intiectin^ 
a  ilirect  motion  into  a  curve,’  he  says,  ‘may  1h‘ from  an  attractive 
property  of  the  body  placed  in  the  centre,  whereby  it  continually 
eiKloavours  to  attract  or  draw  it  to  its(‘b.  For  if  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  lHiSU})posed,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  seem  possible 
to  he  ex])lained  by  the  common  ])rincij)h^  of  mechanic  moti»)ns  ; 
and  ])ossibly  the  iwosecutinj,^  this  speculation  may  give  us  a  true 
hypothesis  of  their  motion  ;  and  from  sonn*  f(‘w  observations 
their  motion  may  be  so  far  brought  to  a  certainty  that  we  may 
he  able  to  calculate  them  to  the  greatest  tixactness  and  certainty 
that  can  bo  desired.’  In  the  .sann*  paper  he  also  determines 
what  curve  would  be  ])roduced  when  tlni  im])«.‘tus  or  tangential 
force  is  greatiu*  than  tlie  gravitating,  and  what  when  it  is  less. 

Hooke  and  Newton  were  theref«)re  studying  gravitation  at  tin) 
siune  time;  and  while  one  |)ointed  out  what  would  be  the  result 
01  attractive  and  tangential  forces,  the  other  was  attempting  by 
direct  calculation  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  r(‘tained  in  her  path 
in  conseipience  of  the  earth’s  attraction.  Newton  failed  once,  and 
abandoned  his  invx‘stigation  ;  Init  Hooke,  without  pursuing  the 
subject  with  the  ])ower  he  pos.sessed,  contimn'd  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  thought  if  not  of  study.  lu  ItiTd  he  publi.shed  a  book 
entitled,  ‘An  Attempt  to  Provx*  the  Motion  ot  the  Farth,  trom 
Observations  made  by  Robert  Hooki*.’  ’fhe  lollowing  ])ass;ige 
will  show,  when  compare»l  with  Ke])h‘r’s  labours,  wdiat  science 
is  indebted  to  the  autlior,  as  an  original  investigator  and  thinker, 
and  we  may  also  add,  how  much  of  Newtons  discovery  belongs 
to  him. 

‘  I  shall  hereafter  explain  a  system  of  the  world,  dillering  in  many 
particulars  Irom  any  yet  known,  hut  answering  in  all  things  Ir)  tin? 
eoinmon  rules  of  mechanical  motions.  This  depends  upon  tliree  sup- 
iKisitions.  First,  that  all  celestial  bodies  whatsoever  have  an  attraction 
or  gravitating  power  towards  their  own  centres,  whereby  they  attract 
not  only  their  own  parts,  and  keep  them  Irom  Hying  Irom  them,  as  we 
may  oh.serve  the  earth  to  do,  hut  that  they  also  do  attra(;t  all  the 
other  celestial  bodies  that  are  within  the  sphere  ot  their  activity,  and 
eonsecpiently  that  not  only  the  sun  and  moon  have  an  inlluence  Ujion 
the  body  and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  ujkui  them,  hut  that 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  tlupitcr,  and  Saturn  also,  by  their  attractive 
powers,  have  a  eonsi<lcrahle  inlluence  upon  its  motion,  as  in  the  same 
manner  tlic  corresponding  attractive  power  ot  the  earth  hath  a  con¬ 
siderable  inlluence  upon  cverv  one  of  their  motion.^  also.  The  second 
“Opposition  is  this  ;  that  all  bodies  whatsoever  that  are  i)ut  into  a  direct 
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and  siinplo  motion  will  so  continue  to  move  forward  in  a  straii^lit  line* 
till  they  are  hv  some  other  etleetual  powers  detleeted  and  sent  into  a 
motion  destrrihin^  a  eirele,  ellipsis,  or  some  other  more  eom]n>imd  eiirved 
line,  d'he  third  sujjposition  is,  that  these  attractive  ]>owers  are  so 
miicli  the  more  ]H)werfiil  in  operatin'^  hy  how  much  the  nearer  the 
hody  wrought  upon  is  t<)  their  own  centres.  Xow,  wliat  thcsi*  .several 
degrees  are,  1  have  not  experimentally  verilied  ;  hut  it  is  a  notion, 
which,  if  fully  ]*roseeuted  as  it  ought  to  he,  will  mightily  as.^ist  the 
astronomers  to  reduce  all  the  celestial  motions  to  a  certain  rule 
which,  1  douht,  will  never  he  without  it.  lie  that  understands  the 
nature  of  the  circular  motion  will  easily  understand  the  whole  of  this 
principle,  and  will  know  wlu‘re  to  lind  directions  in  nature  for  tin' true 
.statement  thereof,  'fhls  1  only  hint  at  present  to  such  as  have  alulitv 
and  o]»portunity  of  prosecuting  this  iiupiiry,  and  are  not  wanting  of 
industry  for  ohsi'rving  and  calculating,  wishing  heartily  such  inav  Ik* 
found,  having  myself  many  other  things  in  hand  which  1  wouhl  first 
complete,  and  thend'ore  cannot  so  well  attt'nd  it.  I  hit  this  1  dnr>t 
])ro!nise  to  undertake,  that  he  will  lind  all  the  great  motiinis  of  the 
world  to  he  inthicuced  hy  this  priuci[de  ;  and  that  the  true  undei>tuiul- 
ing  thereof  will  he  the  perfection  of  astronomy.’ 


Ill  this  ]>a.ssago  we*  have  a  cl(\ar  auiionnceinont  of  wliat  has 
hoeii  called  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  ten  years  b(*fore  Newton 
jiroved  the  action  of  gravitation  in  the  moon’s  motion,  ’fhe 
author  as.serts  the  I'xistence  and  operation  of  a  universal  attractive 
force  sustaining  all  things,  and  ex])lains  the  origin  of  curvilinear 
motion.  If  to  the.si*  facts  we  add  what  Hooke  some  time  after 
a.ssertcd,  that  the  forci*  diminished  according  to  thesipian'  of  the 
di.stance,  it  will  scarcely  he  denied  that  In^  posse.s.sed  tlie  elt'inents 
of  the  Newtonian  philosiiphy.  In  a  lett(*r  to  Newton  himselt, 
written  in  ItiTlh  he  states  that  the  jiath  of  a  projectile  undi'i*  tlio 
action  of  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  decreasing  as  the 
scpiare  of  the  di.stance,  would  he  an  ellipst*  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
I()SI<  that  Newton  proved  that  tin*  moon’s  curvilinear  path  was 
occasioneil  hy  a  constant  delh'ction  from  the  rectilinear  hy  the 
attractive  force  of  the  earth,  in  ohodience  to  the  s;ime  law  as 
brings  a  stone  or  an  ap])le  to  the  ground.  While  theretore  we 
honour  Newton  for  tlu*  demonstration  of  the  law  and  its  universal 
action,  the  claims  of  Kohert  Hooke  must  not  he  forgotti'ii,  nor 
must  werai.se  one  man.  by  injustice  to  another,  to  the  impossible 
po.sition  of  independent  action  in  scientific  iinpiiry. 

(hnitting  all  notice  of  the  dispute  between  Newton  and 
Hooke,  ami  the  charges  and  recriminations  which  did  little 
honour  to  either  of  tliein,  we  may  pass  to  that  pi'riod  in 
the  life  of  the  former  most  important  to  science  and  to  him¬ 
self,  in  spite  of  another  contention — that  in  wliich  he  was 
ongagt'd  in  writing  the  ‘  Principia,’  This  great  work  had  its 
origin  in  a  little  treatise,  called  ‘  De  Motu,’  written  in  IGS  h  Py 
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Halley's  request  and  persevering  solieitudo,  ho  w’as  induced  to 
un<lertako  the  composition  of  a  larj^iT  work  on  the  subject  then 
tloating  in  his  mind;  and  in  lt)S(;  presented  to  tlie  Royal 
Society  a  paper  entitled  ‘  Philosophiie  Xaturalis  Ihincipia 
^latheinatica.'  This  paper  was  the  tirst  Jhiok  of  the  rrincij)ia, 
and  the  Society  immediately  ordered  that  the  printini;*  of  it 
should  he  reterred  to  the  council.  Kindinjf  at  the  next  meeting 
that  the  council  had  not  complied  with  their  re(piest,  the  memluus 
passed  a  resolution,  ‘  that  Mr.  Xewton's  work  slaudd  he  juinted 
forthwith,  in  quarto;'  hut  still  it  was  delayed,  and  Halley,  feeling 
no  doubt  that  he  w'as  under  a  ])ersonal  obligation  to  Ntwvton, 
undertook  to  print  it  at  his  own  cost.  Tims,  by  refusing  to 
advance  a  few  })Ounds  for  the  printing  of  a  scientific  book,  of  uii' 
e<|ualled  value,  the  Council  of  the  J\oyal  Society  made  ovtu*  b(»tli 
the  cost  and  the  honour  of  its  ])ublication  to  their  secretary.  'J'hc 
second  and  third  books  follow’ed  with  mon*  speed  than  couhl  have 
been  anticipate*!,  and  the  whole  was  ])ublished  in  tlie  midsummer 
of  1(>S7,  and  was  so  favourablv  rectived  bv  the  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  of  Kurope,  not  exce])ting  those  wlio  still 
remained  the  disciples  of  J)es  Cartes,  that  th«‘  edition  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  cost  of  aeopy  rose  to  double  tlie  publisluMl  price. 

The  ‘  Principia,'  among  scientific  books,  like  the  ‘  Para* i iso 
Lost’  among  poems,  is  better  known  by  its  name  than  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  consists  of  three  books.  The  tirst  treats  of  the  m*)tion 
of  bodies  in  free  space  ;  the  second,  of  b*)*Iics  moving  in  n  sisting 
media,  and  of  the  vibrations  of  pemlulums;  an*l  the  thinl,  bc'aring 
the  tith^  ‘  On  the  System  of  the  Worhl’—jW  Inch  wouhl  have  b**cn 
omitt«‘d  if  Halley  liad  been  less  skilful  in  s*M>thing  tlm  irritati*)n 
of  the  author  umler  the  claims  of  Hook*? — tr(‘ats  of  the  c  auses  of 
motion,  lunar  errors,  the  jihenomena  *d'  tides,  th*?  pr*‘cessi*)n  ot 
the  equinoxes,  an*l  comets.  'I'he  wh*de  system  of  j)hilos*>jdiy  it 
teacluis  is  bnilt  on  the  law"  of  gravitation,  an*l  the  tame  *)f 
Newton  *lepends  less  on  the  demonstration  ot  that  law  than  tin? 
application  of  it  in  the  pagt?s  of  the  ‘  Ihincipia.  It  is  this  )K)ok 
which  authorizes  all  tin*  enc*)miums  men  have  passcal  up*>u  him, 
as  an  investigator  of  natural  laws,  combining  experimental  in¬ 
quiries  ainl  proftjund  mathematical  r*‘search  ;  tor  it  is  in  this 
combination  of  pow’cr  he  stainls  incomparahhi  among  the  jdiilo- 
so])hers  of  all  ages.  It  is  true  that  in  th*.*  ]»n*sent  refine*!  state 
of  analytical  processes  some  of  his  g<a)metri<‘al  *lem*instrali*ms  may 
appear  tedious  an*l  eonqdex,  an*l  the  hook  may,  from  this  cause, 
be  losing  its  intlnence  in  the  sclnxils  ;  hut  in  whatever  torjn  its 
truths  may  be  taught,  it  will  over  remain  the  most  wond*‘riid 
prcxluction  of  human  reason  ainl  wis*l*jm  ;  t*>r  it  not  ordy  esta- 
blislujd  principles  in  advance  of  the  peri»»d  in  which  it  w’as  written, 
but  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  has  been  since  di.scovered. 
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With  such  a  hanost  of  intellectual  wealth,  the  nijn^anl  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  ilivailed  to  acknowhHii:e  the  lahoiirs  auil 
merits  i*f  thtK>e  who  hail  successfully  stiuliial  the  kuuc  suhj»‘ots, 
Hooke  felt  that  he  was  eivatly  ill-uscil  when  the  tirst  hook  of  the 
‘  IVincipia’  was  ]>re.scnteil  to  the  Koval  Society  witlunit  auv  notice 
of  his  iliscuverics.  ami  Halley  himself,  when  he  wrote  to  inU  rin 
Newton  what  had  ])assed  at  the  meetiiiiX  of  the  S»»eietv.  hinted 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  notice  of  Mr.  Hoi>ke  in  the  preface  ; 
for  it  must  have  been  evident  to  him  that  piipie  and  ill-hnimnir 
)>revented  that  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  defeated  i‘oin]>e* 
tilor’s  merits. which  would  have  done  more  than  nee:lect  or  dt'faina- 
ti(»n  to  suhdue  his  opposition.  Newton  had  on  a  former  occa>ion 
acknowledged  that  Hooke  did  tell  him  i.»f  the  duplicate  ]nopor- 
tion.  thouoh  he  afterwanls  most  unworthily  chari:ed  him  with 
(►htainino  the  fact  from  Kmelli  and  Ihdlialdus.  or  from  his  own 
lettms  to  Huvghens.  which,  he  says,  might  have  come  into  his 
hands  after  the  death  of  (Mtlenhuro*.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
forgotten  that,  in  charging  Hooke  with  obtaining  a  knowh-dge  rf 
this  law  from  hooks,  he  leaves  tlu'  n'ader  to  .su]>po>e  that  he 
(h  rived  it  from  the  s;ime  source,  and  thus  wounds  himself  with 
his  »>wn  suspicious  thoughts.  Hut  wi'  scarcely  km>w  in  what 
terms  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  alternativt'  chargi' — that  of 
deriving  the  knowledgt^  from  his  letters — whether  we  should 
call  it  a  disgraceful  imputation,  or  a  cowardly  attack  upon  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  more  unworthy  because  it  couhl  not  lu'  disproved. 

‘  My  h*ttcr  to  Huyghens.’  lu‘  says,  ‘  was  directed  to  Mr.  t  ddenhnrg. 
who  useil  to  keep  the  miginals.  His  papers  came  into  Mr. 
Hooke’s  po.NSt'ssion.  Mr.  Hooke,  knowing  my  haiul,  might  havo 
the  curiosity  to  look  into  that  letter,  and  thus  take  the  motion  ot 
comparing  the  forces  of  the  plani'ts  from  tlu'ir  circular  motion, 
anil  so  what  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards  about  the  rate  ot  gravity 
might  he  nothing  hut  the  fruit  of  my  own  garden.  And  it  is 
more  than  I  can  atlirm,  that  the  duplicate  proportion  was  not 
expressed  in  that  letter.’  Halley,  Newton’s  iirme>t  friend,  and 
hy  no  means  attached  to  Hooke,  was  indignant  at  the  ^landcr, 
and  his  remonstrance,  at  last,  drew  from  the  jealousnnd  irritated 
philosopher  the  wish  that  he  hail  spared  the  ]>ostscript  to  Ins 
last  letter,  and  he  added,  with  a  had  grace,  the  following  scholinm 
to  the  fourth  proposition  : — ‘  The  inverse  law  of  gravity  holds  in 
all  the  celestial  motions,  as  was  ili.scovered  also,  independently, 
hy  my  countrymen  Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley.’ 

From  Newton’s  corres|>ondence  it  is  m  ident  that  he  was  much 
annoyed  hy  the  controveiMes  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  hy 
his  optic;il  and  astronomical  discoveries;  hut  he  .suthned  more 
during  the  long  and  painful  ilisputes  rtvsiihing  from  his  ma¬ 
thematical  investigations.  While  maintaining  his  hypothesis 
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of  or  dofoiuliiii;  his  oripnality  of  oxporiinont,  airainst  tlio 
attacks  of  Uohorl  lUx^ko,  ho  couKl  not  hut  rosjxvt  tho  ijonius  oi' 
his  antagonist,  aiul  make  soino  allowanco  for  tho  intirinity  of  his 
toin|H*r  aiul  tlio  torwardnoss  ot  liis  ainhition.  wlu'u  ho  rtunoni- 
Ix'retl  how  troi^uontly  ho  had  hiinsolt  s;iiil  that  whioli  In'  wonhl 
have  willingly  rooalloil,  ainl  witlihohl  aihuissiiMis  in'  shonhl 
have  frooly  nnulo.  I'ho  oontinontal  philosophors  who  lunl 
op|x>st\l  his  opinions,  aiul  with  whom  lu'  lunl  lu'on  hnnight  into 
ivntrovorsy,  out  ot  ilotoronco  to  tho  wishos  i>f  his  frioiuls.  aiul  in 
opjKV'^ition  to  his  own  jiulginont.  woro  iu>t  inon  oalonlatoil  to  ilo 
more  than  tronhlo  him  hy  thoir  inh'rioriiy.  l>nt  aftor  having 
raised  himsolf  to  tho  highost  throno  in  tho  kingvloms  of  physii'al 
s^'iouco,  ho  w:k<  again  oompollod  to  doscoiul  into  tho  arona  of  |Kirty 
strife,  aiul  defoiul  his  right  from  a  ehargo  of  usurpation,  it  was 
no  mean  elaimant  who  now  ehalK'ugod  him.  hut  a  man  wlm.so 
mathematical  genius  was  soarcoly  interior  to  his  own  ;  oiu'  wlu» 
hail  htvn  aeknowlodgod  as  a  loader  and  an  authority,  po.s.si's.'^ing 
an  intelloetnal  wealth  that  could  hny  tho  sntfragos  of  tho  loarnod. 
Willingly  would  wo  draw  a  veil  over  tho  history  of  this  onoountor, 
lor  when  it  is  told  it  dishonours  many  who  wore  actors  in  tho 
strife,  and  mars  tho  diLTuitv  of  all.  Loihnitz.  tho  ohallengor.  who 
not  only  assorted  his  right  to  priority  in  tho  di.soovory  of  tho  ditVo- 
rential  ealenlns,  hut  ehargod  Newton  with  tho  apjiropriation  of  it 
ill  his  method  of  tlnxions,  has  much  right  on  his  side;  Imt  this  is 
small  [iraiso  if  ho  is  to  ho  hraiulod  as  a  man  faithlo.ss  to  his  frioiul, 
un.scrupnloiis  in  word  and  act,  greedy  of  honour,  and  in.sonsihlo 
to  the  demands  of  truth.  Hornonlli  takes  tho  eharaotor  of  a 
timid  deiamor,  who  writes  that  which  ho  has  not  tho  oonrago  t«> 
acknowledge  and  dofoiul,  and  heaps  lie  upon  lie  to  hide  his  tanlt, 
until  hy  the  eontradietions  of  his  falsohoods,  no  lo.ss  than  hy  tho 
treachery  ot  his  aoeoinplioo,  ho  stands  convicted  and  dishonoured, 
re|>cnting  and  pitied.  Kven  Newton  himselt,  in  the  whirlwind 
ot  strite,  lost  his  usual  stability  and  .serenity  ot  mind  in  a  storm 
ot  re.sentmont,  and  omplovod  a  committee  ot  tho  Koyal  Society 
iti  puhlishing  tho  doeuments  he  provided,  and  tho  ex|)lanations  lio 
'vrote,  sheltering  himsolf  from  attack  under  their  protection.  I  )r. 
Keill  was  rough  and  violent  in  his  attacks  upon  Leihiiit/.,  hut 
there  was  something  in  his  eoiulnct  we  cannot  hut  admiri* ;  tor 
'vitlumt  admitting  all  his  opinions,  wo  recognise  in  him  a  taithtnl 
triend  and  an  honest  man  ;  mie  who  speaks  what  he  thinks,  and 
does  not  lu'sitato  to  ileny  the  power  ot  intellect  to  cover  mi.s- 
repivsentation  and  falsehood. 

^  poll  a  ix'view  of  tho  evidence  aftonh'd  hy  this  coiitrover.sy, 
ajKirt  trom  all  tho  circnnistaiices  which  have  made  it  a  stained 
in  tho  history  of  philosophy,  we  mitirely  agree  with  tho 
judgment  Sir  l)avid  Hrowster  liius  pas.sed  upon  it. 

N.S.^VOL.  X.  M  M 
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‘  The  following  are  tlie  results  at  which  we  have  arrived : _ 

1.  That  Newton  wits  the  first  inventor  of  tlie  method  of  Iluxions* 
that  the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  notation,  and  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was  not  published  to  the  world  till 
U)b7,  t  wt ‘11  ty  years  after  he  had  invented  it;  2.  That  Leihnitz 
communicated  to  Newton  in  lOTT  his  difterential  calculus  with  a 
complete  system  of  notation,  and  that  he  jaiblished  it  in  ITU'S  I, 
three  years  before  the  ])ublieation  of  Newton’s  method.’ 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  although  Newton  is  free  from  the 
charge  of  jilagiarism,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
lirst  inventor  of  the  method  of  Iluxions,  he  brought  upon 
liimself  the  controversy,  and  is  to  be  blamed  for  having  ke})t 
liis  discovery  secret,  and  afterwards  claimed  that  which  he 
had  refused  or  neglected  to  communicate.  Under  what  motive 
he  may  have  acted  in  delaying,  as  he  so  frequently  did,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  discoveries,  it  is  dithcult  to  determine.  The  siip- 
jiosition  most  favourable  t(^  him  is,  that  he  dreaded  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  frecjueutly  involved,  but 
if  such  was  tlu'  cause,  he  took  the  most  unliktdy  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose,  and  placed  himself  so  far  beyond  the  right  to 
complain  as  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  bo  hoard 
when  he  entercil  his  jilea.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  imputation 
to  suppose  that  he  neglected  to  publish  his  discoveries  that  he 
might  continue  his  investigations  without  interference;  and  it  is 
not  jiossible  to  believe  him  so  indillerent  to  his  reputation  as  to 
be  .satisfnal  with  the  gratitication  he  derived  frmn  his  researches, 
and  the  eiilargt‘d  view  he  obtained  of  natural  }»henoniena. 

Among  the  labours  (d*  the  Hercules  of  science,  the  investigation 
c»f  tln‘  irregularities  in  th(‘  motion  of  the  moon  cannot  bt‘  omitted. 
In  this  impiiry  he  was  engaged  in  1()1)2,  when,  according  to  some 
of  the  French  philos<q)hers,  he  was  insane;  but,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  suli'ering  from  a  distemi>er,  which  seized  his 
head  and  ])revented  him  from  sleejung,  on  one  occasion  tor  live 
days  together,  and  on  another  for  more  than  one  hour  a  night 
dtiring  a  fortnight.  That  such  should  have  been  the  etlcct.s  of 
h'lS  intense  study  is  not  surprising.  Long  after  this  investigatnm 
was  closed,  he  told  Mr.  Machin  ‘that  his  head  had  never  ached 
but  when  he  was  studying  that  subj(‘ct,’  and  when  urged  by  Mr- 
Conduitt  to  complete  Ids  theory  of  the  nKXjn,  he  replied,  ‘that 
it  ma»ie  his  lu‘ad  ludie,  and  kept  him  awake  so  oftc'ii  that  he 
would  think  of  it  no  moiv.’  fie  seems  to  have  felt,  when  he 
recollected  the  etlect  of  this  mighty  eti'ort  of  ndnd,  as  he  diil  when 
he  recalled  the  image  of  the  sun  years  after  he  made  the  cxjh'- 
rinient  whether  human  eye  could  gaze  on  the  unshrouded 
majesty  of  day.  One  act  wms  as  daring  an  effort  of  the  intellect 
as  the  other  was  of  physical  endurance ;  but  there  is  no  more 
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proof  that  his  iniiul  was  (lo‘iirnv.>.i  i 

lunar  invgularities  than  tluit  ],e  boc‘Le‘bhn!r‘T?‘'"'‘ 
correct  observations,  liowever  e-iii^P«l  r 

(luiries  before  they  were  coini)iete(l  Jn  (p/i’  <«- 

oj)ene(lacorresi)omleiioe  with  Flamsteed  ih.'n! 

to  obtain  his  observation  on  the  moon  iviH  .,‘*'1'*^'*  ®‘‘*str"nonicr, 
pletiiig  his  investioations.  These  Flanistee  I  “‘1““*'^"  ofeom- 

irritable  and  sometimes  insulting/  her  thT'’  'r' 

of  ti,.  other  Xc«o»  to  T  th  „ 

almost  entirely  bv  tlio  i.riv  ite  i  r/  'i  «U]'l.orted 

series  of  observaiions  ^!•e^l^. 

hud  lime  to  prepare  the  ealeiilatloii's  he  ronuire!  • fI*'""''  ‘V 
(lul  not  suibcientlv  allow  for  ilw»  1  l^lainsto(‘d 

•iJeriog  Han»teeJ-,  geeat  Jielikl,  1„  tall" 
that  he  po.ssessod  intliieiiee  over  the  mind  of 'w 

under  great  jn-ovocation  appears  to  usS^ 

iiiijust  and  egotistical  letter  is  one  iviitf  o-  Ou,  lo.lowmg 
astronomer; _  '  "“^tun  by  Newton  to  tlio 

«i,g„e  or  t!„  L;.l,  .L  sc 

Iroiii  olti^crvations  ‘ind  in  -iH  tli  4i  '  ‘dini^  the  moon’s  places 

what  was  perlcat  ii  ki;  . . ieat-, I  t'„  vou 

value  tlia,;  nn/ry  ob'mS  7“''’  ^0,  and  of  .nore 

mere  than  two  iLiiths’ h  inl  I  ,V  '  entains 

tal<en  but  on  voui  utu  it  ^  7  '“‘w  -“.b  r- 

■m'ftht  l.ave  sometliin.r  t  .''.u  J  umlertook  that  1 

yave  niu  lioi.e  of  and  7ti!vb  ‘iT  ‘  ations  yi,,,  tb,.„ 

them,  or  of  -ottin-  v/„r  '  f','' no  iwospeet  ofoblainin- 

^l‘t‘  moon’s  tlieorv^  •ind  ‘I'‘si>imvd  ot  eonijta.ssini; 

I'racticable  7.7  -'v'"-'  '»  uver  as  a  tliimM-m- 

biit  now  you  oft7m7tT  ^  made  me  a'nsit. 

.vrar  UilKk  1  thank  III!  '  '"'ule  hofore  the 

oomi.ut.sl  7  ^  •■'"'1  "ill  -et  as  many  of 

unputed  as  are  sulbeient  for  my  purposea’-VoLH.  pp.  Oolc. 

to  this  Hamstecd  replied  ;— 

last  lottor  '**^TI  7'!'*''  ‘•omplaia  ol  tlie  st  vie  and  exjiressioii  of  your 
ef  tlurt  (iuaia7|  /i*  ‘lendly  ;  but  that  you  imiy  know  im-  not  to 
^eitfv  (Halley/  iTlI^l ll  '■H'';''sented  by  tlie  clerk  of  tlio 
*^oi‘imunieated  Vn  r.’  "'“'oall,  save  this  exi.ression,  that  what  voii 

pvunt  it— as  tbs  '“  "v  ‘*‘-111  many  observations'  | 

•ometinios  w"asbo.l  '  matter,  and  Kned  ami  presentisl  it  to  vou 

‘*“7  became  vours  J  '"T  '7“  'vas  l>eca.iso 

y  UTS  so  easily.  I  allow  you  to  value  your  own  as  highly 

M  M 
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as  you  |)K*ase,  ami  require  no  other  reward  lor  what  assistauee  I  sonu*. 
times  ariord  you,  hut  that  I  may  now  and  then  see  some  of  the  work- 
manshi|) :  and  if  that  he  not  ready  when  I  desire  it,  or  if  you  think 
it  not  lit  to  favour  me  with  it,  1  can  easily  he  contented.’ — Ih.  pp.  177-S. 

We  ajjrec  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  there  is  nuthin^^  in 
what  has  been  seen  by  the  ])ublic  of  Flanisteed’s  letters  to  jus¬ 
tify  Newton's  attack  upon  liiin,  and  Newton  himself  prohahlv 
felt  that  he  wixs  in  fault  when  he  replied — ‘  Such  expostulations 
or  expressions  in  your  last  and  some  other  letters  as  tend  to  dif¬ 
ference,  1  pass  by.'  To  this  Flamsteed  replied  with  a  remarkahlo 
frankness  when  contrasted  wdtli  Newton's  imperfect  and  reserved 
acknowledgment  of  his  owm  testiness,  and  appears  to  mark  a 
j^amcrous  character — ‘  Your  letter  sets  all  right  betw  ixt  us.  I 
have  as  great  a  stock  of  patience,  and  as  good  an  one,  as  1  have 
of  observations,  and  it  is  ahvavs  drawn  out  on  everv  occasion  to 
serve  my  friemls.  My  indisposition  hindered  me  from  .serving 
you  as  1  desired.  You  mistook  the  rea,sun  of  my  silence.  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  ])atience  on  my  account  that  you  demand 
of  me  on  yours.'  Newton  knew'  that  the  ])lea  of  illness  was  no 
excuse,  for  Flamsteed  sutlered  under  a  complication  of  maladie.s, — 
inces.s;mt  headache,  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  stone;  .and  was 
as.sailed  by  a  ]>.arty  of  scientific  men,  of  whom  Halley  was  one,  if 
not  the  ])rincipal,  bec.ause  he  had  betai  observing  for  twenty 
years,  and  refused  to  ])rint  until  he  com})leted  the  catalogue  and 
tables  uj)on  w  hich  he  had  been  eng.aged. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ye.ar  U>1)5  New'ton  com]»leted  his 
theory  of  the  moon ;  but  no  communication  w.as  made  to  Flani- 
st('od,  who,  in  d.anuarv,  Ifififi,  wrote  to  impiire  whether  this  was 
the  c.ost',  and  why  he  had  received  no  letter  from  him  for  four 
months ;  but  his  letter  remained  unanswered. 

In  the  bemnnim;  of  the  vear  Kifio  New'ton  received  the 
appointment  of  Warden  of  the  Mint,  through  the  interest  ot  his 
friend  (diaries  Montague,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Fa- 
cheipier,  and  afterw'ards  received  the  title  of  Lord  Halifax,  and 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  17113  he  w’as  elected 
President  of  the  Roy.al  Society ;  and  on  the  occ.asion  of  (,lueen 
Anne’s  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1711o,  he  received 
knighthood. 

If  wo  could  here  close  our  notice  of  the  life  of  the  philo.s(»pher, 
or  simply  follow'  him  into  the  retirement  of  a  hajipy  home,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  enjoyments  and  honourable  a.s.sociations  he 
had  nobly  w’on,  without  .a  sacrifice  of  historic  truth,  we  wouhl 
not  turn  over  the  last  page  in  the  history  of  his  contro¬ 
versies.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  his  duties  as  jwesiileiit 
of  the  Royal  Society,  when  Flamsteed  informed  him  that  hi.*' 
catalogue  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
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•nr  to  mint  it  at  his  own  cost,  if  Uie  vul.lic  woiilJ  pay  the 
.  of  corn  in'^  it  for  tlie  press.  Notlnng  liowevcr  wics  done 
‘''"‘’'‘furl  S  the  a.ssistance  rcptired  nntil  April,  hy 

'  nKne  m^c  of  the  calcnlatim.  had  been  done  by  persons 
.  ,  e  astronomer  had  employed,  and  paid  ont  ot  h.s  own 

t7  m  t?ten  visited  hitn.  at.d  seeing  the  ^le.tt  and 

^  l"^"or  his  hbour,s,  offered  to  speak  rrivutd;,  to  the  Prmee,  the 

attd  to  obtain,  if  possible.  Ins  .^ss, stance. 

w,,.  tlc'im li ...  wait 'l.«  !■.«.»  »”  '“nM;"; 

.  -1  ^  \i  intorview  it  was  rosolveu  tluit  .\t\Moii, 

Sn^  Sp  Otristopher  ^he..  l)r. 

rsyrrentSy^ 

docmuents,  a.nl  who,  d  lett  Tr^T^^hUoni  pav. 

work  without  supervision,  and  'V;:"''  r(. '  at  last  within 

Newton  was  now  a  tiovcinmcnt  age  >•  .  j.j,  , 

reach  of  possession  ot  the  gohl  lom  w  i  ...i,;,.],  if  si<med, 

tVM.  Ms  l«  l,a..a  I.C,  .l.»  U|, ...  ...  .,  "1;;: 

bound  the  astronomer  ea.;ily  Sir  David 

connilanits  ot  the  piisouei.  1  •  -i  snecial  iileader 

brehter  drops  into  the  «tylc  and  numne.  ^  oar- 

lu  detendiug  Newtons  as.sumt(^  m- "he’ evidence  that  is  juib- 
ryiug  it  out;  and  .P>4''"b  >  ,  pldlo.sopher  so 

lished,  there  is  no  act  m  the  Kpl,.,stee/l.  It  is 

unworthy  ot  him  as  a  man  , ‘priced  against  the  (Queen’s 

possible  that  his  iniiul  had  ^1*^11  niwflf  hreii  irritated  hy 

Monomer  by  Halley,  and  that  he  had  hi  1  u  ,  y 

thewalit  of  observations  when  n.an 

moon ;  hut  nothing  r .  ‘nPy,.ity';vith  which  he  carried 

lor  such  a  imrposo,  iior  the  an  of  a  A. ^f  llalh‘y  iu  the 
out  the  conditions,  much  less  the  in  •  ^liscussing  the 

business.  Sir  David  Brewsters  u. 

motives  and  character  ot  blainsteei  aie  hud  been 

notice.  After  frcciuently  conipUuning  u  .^^^d  insisting  upon  the 

made  for  Newton  till  a  late  peiiod  >  •  /^^hich  we  should 
necessity  of  endowing  eininent  |  .  ventures  to  make  a 

regard  as  a  great  public  mislor  unc),  tlie  paltry 

vile  charge  against  1)  lamstecd,  a  ‘  the  support  ol  a 

Btipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  ye^ 
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national  ohsorvaton*,  ami  paid  all  the  expenses  out  of  liis  own 
]XK:ket.  ‘It  is  ohvioiis,  inde«xl/  he  says,  ‘that  before  and  after 
he  (Flamsteed)  had  signed  the  articles  in  17t>5,  the  grand  (►Ijjeot 
of  the  t^tiieen’s  astronomer  was  to  secure  a  sum  of  inunrv  for 
himself,  and  that  to  obtain  this,  he  threw’  every  obstacle  in  tiio 
way  of  com]>leting  the  w’ork/  A  more  injurious  assertion  against 
a  man’s  moral  character  w’as  never  made  ;  and  as  Sir  Uaviil  is 
not  without  a  strong  conviction  that  his  own  authorshi]>  is  to 
j>ass  through  the  ordeal  of  a  future  examination,  he  wall  \W\  the 
necessity  of  su}>porting  the  ass(‘rtion,  and  of  giving  the  evidence 
re(|nirt‘d  to  form  an  o]Mnion  upon  this  transaction  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  tlie  forty  letters  from  Flamsteed  to  New  ton,  and  all 
other  documents  liaving  any  reference  to  it,  which  are  in  his 
liands,  or  within  his  control.  Xewtoids  conduct  to  Flamsteed 
throughout  their  ac(piaint;\nce  has  ap])eared  so  strange  that  even 
at  a  period  when  it  was  least  objectionable  it  has  been  thought 
an  act  of  charity  to  attributt^  Ids  actions  to  insimity.  l>ut  it 
would  1h^  better  that  he  should  be  known  to  liave  given  wav  to  a 
petulance  of  tem])er,  that  he  was  imposed  \ipon  by  a  false  estimate 
of  character,  or  that  he  became  a  ])artisan  nmler  the  ]>crsnasiuus 
of  friendshi]>,  than  that  his  veneration  for  sacred  things,  his 
inti'rcst  in  holy  Scripture,  and  his  religious  studies,  duties,  and 
services  should  ]»e  attributed  to  the  imbecility  id  a  worn-uiit 
mind.  Vntil  the  evidence  reipured  has  been  given,  it  will  he 
inipo.<sihh‘  to  discuss  the  ([uestion  of  right  or  wrong  with  fairnt'ss; 
but  from  what  is  before  u.s,  we  fear  that  whatever  may  hav(‘  been 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Flamsteed,  Newton  ditl  nol  act 
lionourahly  towards  him,  and  that  Halley,  who  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Isaac  witli  a  perh'Ct  knowdedge  of  tlieir  mutual  antipathy, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  strife  than  w’ould  be  honourable  to  his 
rejmtation  to  relate. 

In  this  brief  revi(‘W*  of  the  Life,  Writings,  ami  Hiscoverics  of 
Sir  I.<a:\c  Newton,  the  great  ])hilosopher  will  be  recognised  hy 
the  reader  with  no  diminution  in  the  s])leudour  of  his  mental 
emhnvnn  nts,  but  with  the  spots  and  disiigurements  ot  our  com¬ 
mon  nature.  Though  the  brightness  of  his  moral  character  may 
be  shaded,  and  the  mythical  perfection  once  attached  to  Ins 
name  he  h>st,  his  memory  will  Ik*  no  less  rcvereil.  Alter  a  hte 
ot  eighlydive  years,  so  important  in  all  its  acts  that  men.  two 
humlrt'd  years  younger,  curiously  ])ry  into  its  minutest  (*vents, 
discuss  even'  act,  note  the  ex]>ression  of  every  w’ord,  ami  the 
shade  of  every  ]ussing  thought  or  passion  that  riifHed  his  mind, 
we  may  record  the  detects  of  Ids  character  in  a  few  lines  iis  the 
results  of  natural  tem})erameut,  and  pronounce  him  not  only  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind,  hut  a  man  whose  faults  were  the 
inlxwn  ipialities  of  his  mind  and  not  the  acipiireinents  ot  vicious 
habits. 
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Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Watts’s  l*salmsand  Hymns.  'Fhc 
Sixty-lifth,  being  an  Im])roved  and  Knlargt*d  Kdition  of  the 


Xew  Selection.  London:  Printed  for  the ’Prustces.  1S.A2. 


8. 


A  Selection  of  J^salms  and  TJgmns,  adapted  ehteflg  for  (\)ngregn- 
tional  and  Social  lJh)rship.  Hy  Haptist  AVriothesley  Xot‘l,  AL.\. 
18mo.  liondon :  Cardincr.  ISo)!. 


The  Jioolc  of  Common  T  raise.  An  Attemjit  io  Supply  a  1  )cficiein*y 
generally  felt  and  lamented  in  tlie  i’nhlie  Services  ol  tin*  Church 
of  England.  ISmo.  London  :  Seeley.  ISoO. 

J^salms  and  ligmns for  Public  ITorship.  ISmo.  London:  Society 


for  1‘roinoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1S55. 

10.  Portions  of  the  Psalms,  in  English  Verse,  Selectetl  lt»r  Jhihlic 
AVorship.  Hy  .Julius  Charles  Hare,  ALA.,  Ih'ctor  ol  Hurstnion- 
ccaux,  Ac.  iSmo.  ijondon  :  .lolin  W.  ikirkcr  A  Son.  IS.IJ), 


Oim  Psalmody  and  Tlymnody  are  becoming  critically  mimaiiage- 
i^blc*.  Tlie  luxuriant  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
‘iniounted  to  an  ab.solute  glut.  It  wouM  almost  n-ipiire  a 
Panizzi  to  catalogue  and  classify  the  niultitudinou.s  selections, 
collections,  and  original  hymns  that  have,  within  that  time,  i.s.sued 
Iroin  the  press.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  churches  of  the  Ksta- 
Wisliment,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  divided  with  fate  and  Lrady 
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the  honour  of  being  the  only  orthodox  and  authorized  versifiers 
of  tin'  bsidter;  and  witli  the  exeejition  of  Ihslnij)  Ken  s  Muniiiii^^ 
and  Kvening  Hymns,  no  other  eoin])ositions  tlian  tlieirs  to  lie 
heard  from  the  sweet  voices  of  the  ])arish  choirs.  In  Noncon¬ 
formist  churches,  the  ‘l*s;dms  and  Hymns'  of  Dr.  W  atts,  (wlio,  if 
not  strictly  ‘  tin'  inventor  of  hymns  in  onr  language,’  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  styled  him,  tirst  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
]»rejudice  which  o))|H).sed  the  introduction  of  Christian  hvinns 
into  our  ])ublic  worship,)  was  coming  into  usi*  in  the  ])lace  of 
Vatricks  Ver.sion,  or  .some  other  ‘Jewish  rsalmd)0(»k.’  The 
reform  which  I  )r.  Watts  had  the  honour  of  originating  in  Kng- 
lish  psalmody  has  not  hitherto  extended  north  of  tlie  Twerd. 
'There,  the  uncouth  and  baldly  literal  version  of  the  T.salter  hv  the 
Varliamentarv  Provost  of  Kton,  known  strangely  enough  under 
th»‘  title  of  ‘Tlie  Scotch  P.salms,'  still  maintains  its  singular  hold 
upon  tlm  tenacious  ]>redilections  of  the  Scottish  jieojih',  who  can 
discern  in  its  rugged  number.s,  as  in  the  drone  of  tin'  national 
bag])ipt‘,  a  my.sterious  charm  impercejdible  by  southern  ears.  ‘We 
Would  not  evt'U  like,’  .says  a  writc'r  in  the  ‘  Hriti.sh  and  bon  ign 
Kvang(‘lical  Ib'view/ in  advocating  an  im]>roved  jisalniody,  ‘  to 
st‘e  any  libt‘rties  used  with  our  old  version'  (Kous’s)  ‘  of  the  l\salnis, 
in  which,  to  use  tin*  language  of  Dr.  Beattie,  there  is  a  manly 
though  severe  simjdicity  witliout  any  affected  retineiiu'nt,  and 
many  pas.s;iges  so  bi'autiful  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  enn'inla- 
tion.’  Strange,  that  scarct'ly  any  one  born  out  of  Scotland  has 
been  abh*  to  pt'rci'ive  the  Ix'aiities  of  this  Version,  and  that  in) 
Scotchman  apjiarently  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  Ih*.  AVatts  !* 
In  this  countrv,  where  Ihe.sbvterianism  itself  .sei'ins  to  lose 
som(‘thing  of  its  .s(*veritv,  and  l(‘.ss  of  consi'rvative  tenacitv  enters 
into  the  composition  of  tin*  national  character,  we  are  in  evident 
danger  of  running  into  an  ojiposite  fault  as  regards  our  ]).salniody. 
In.stt'ad  <.>f  adhering  too  rigidly  to  one  anticpiated  standard,  one 
authorized  ]).sidmd)ook.  not  only  has  evi*ry  Religious  1  tcnoiuination 
its  prculiar  hymn-book,  but,  in  numberless  instance.s,  tin*  tasti- 
dious  taste  of  a  congregation  or  of  its  jiastor  can  be  satistied  only 


*  ‘Hrit.  ;iiul  For.  Kvang.  Kcviow,’  vol.  iii.  p.  12 f.  Iii  a  l\)nm‘r  article  on 
‘(lorniau  Ilvium»li>gy’  (vul.  ii.  p.  ISl),  it  is  remarked,  that  ‘the  gt'iieral  and 
nopidar  u>e  of  lively  (Josju*!  hymns  in  England  does  not  date  mneh  lurther 
l»aek  than  the  lahonrs  ot  Walts  and  Doihlridge,  and  the  great  reviv.il  ot 
religions  fi'eling  nmler  llervty,  Whitetiehl,  Jind  the  Wesleys.’  ‘'I'here  ;ire 
thousands  of  I’n'shyterian  \voi-^hip|)ers,’  it  is  added,  ‘who  to  this  day  eontent 
themselves  with  the  rough,  hahl,  and  seareely  metri(‘al  prose  (»f  Kous:  and 
some,  though  their  iiumher  is  happily  decreasing,  who  think  it  a  sin  against 
(lOtl  to  use  any  prai.ses  in  11  is  worshij)  which  contain  the  name  of  .h'sus. 
The  Scotch  Ediior,  in  a  note,  pnts  in  his  caveat  against  this  remark,  citing  the 
‘devont  Komainc's’  ])referenee  of  Sternhold’s  Version  and  the  Scotch  to  U  att»s 
jinffh  ! 
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by  a  special  selection  for  the  use  of  the  particular  church  or 
cha])el, — ‘to  he  had  in  the  vestry/  In  the  C’hureh  of  Knglaud 
itself  which  boasts  so  much  ot  the  uniformity  of  its  services  and 
the  precision  ot  its  rubrics,  the  multiplication  and  diversity  of 
psalm  and  hymn-books  have  become  a  scamlal  and  an  otfence, 
and  one  whicli  ecclesiastical  authority  tinds  itst'lf  unable  to  deal 
with  in  the  way  ot  discipline;  and  tliere  seems  no  likeliliood  at 
present,  that  uniformity  of  usage  in  resjioct  to  any  hymn-book, 
iiinJer  whatever  sanction  put  forth,  can  be  generally  enforced. 

‘That  our  j)salmo(ly  is  the  most  ineiluMtuit ami  imsatisfaetory  ]>art  of 
oiirehuri'li  service,’ says  Areluleacon  1  hire,  in  tlu*  l*rt‘faee  tohis  St*leetion, 

‘  is  generally  aeknowh'dgt'd,  ami  hasofttai  hctai  openly  doelaretl,  oven  by 
persons  ol*  high  authority  iu  theehureh.  It  is  impliiMl,  more(*vor,  in  the 
variouseolleetions  and  selections, tin*  psalm-books  ami  hymn-books, which 
are  compiled  every  year;  and  which  have  lu'cnmc  so  numcnius  that  almost 
every  other  church  and  chapel  has  one  of  its  own,  and  all  nniformity 
in  this  branch  of  our  public  worship  is  at  an  (‘ml.  A  still  sadder  proof 
is  the  listlcssness,  which  is  so  much  complaiiu'd  of,  exhibited  by  most 
eon^uvij^ations,  exeejit  where  tlu'n*  is  a  I'avouritc  bymn-book,  durini; 
tliis  part  of  the  service.  V(‘t  this  is  tlu*  V(‘rv  part  ol'  the  service  in 
whieli  one  mi^ht  naturally  exp(‘ct  tin*  comL^ri'^mtion  would  most  dclii^ht 
in  joinini;.  Ft‘W  can  have  visited  dissentiuL,^  mcctiiiL^s  without  havini^ 
a  wish  awakened  in  them,  that  in  our  ehurches  als»)  the  praises  of  (iod 
ini^ht  rise*  I'rom  the  lij)sand  the  hearts  of  all  the  j)eoj»le;  and  doubt  b'ss 
this  has  often  o’perated  as  an  attraction  wheri'by  many  have  been 
drawn  away  to  the  conventicle.  Jh'nee,  divers  app(*als  have  been 
addrest  to  tbe  p(*rsons  who  bear  rule  in  our  church,  eallinu^  uj)on  them 
to  remedy  this  i^rievous  deft'ct  by  the  publication  ol  an  authorized 
hymn-book.  Imleed,  few  measure's  tlu'y  could  adopt  would  eonduee 
more  to  the  edilieation  of  our  ju'Ojde*  than  a  hymn-book  which  mi^ht 
1k.‘  to  us,  both  in  church  and  amid  our  lamilies,  what  the  Moravian 
hymn-book  and  Weslev’s  are  to  tin*  members  ol  tbeir  communions.  .  .  , 

‘  d  here  can  be  little  doubt,  that  om*  main  cause  ol  the  inanimateness 
of  onr  jtsalmodv  is  the  character  of  the  authorizi'd  version  most  eoin- 
monly  in  use.  (.’omjiosi'd  in  om*  ol  the*  feeblest  ajjfcs  ol  our  ])0(*try,  in 
an  aj^e,  too,  altoi.^etber  alien  from  primitive  simt)lieity  and  (h'votional 
fervour,  the  Xe\v  Version,  as  it  has  lu'cn  ealh,*d,  has  b(*en  singularly  sne- 
cesslul  in  strij)pin<^  the  l*salms  of  their  lile  and  power.  1  he  diction  is 
mostly  of  the  tamest  kind,  triekt  out  with  tarnisht  ornanu'nts,  ami  the 
poetical  as  well  as  the  relii^ious  sinritof  the  original  has  almost  entirely 
evaporati'd.  At  times  the  meanin;^^  is  grossly  jn-rvertcd  .  .  .  Many 
have  avowed  a  decided  preferenei'  for  tlie  tdd  \  ersion.  have 

spoken  ol  a  i^ood  poetical  version  ol  the  Fsalms  ;is  an  imjiossibility . 

It  the  learned  Author  imagined  that  he  had  achieved  the 
impossibility,  he  was  utterly  .stdt-deceived.  Ajiart  from  the  mis¬ 
taken  principle  uj)on  whicli  his  \  ersion  is  luised,  it  is  altogether 
deficient  in  ])oetical  merit,  or,  indeed,  in  merit  ot  any  kind.  He 
himself  of  the  Scotch  V  ersion,  wliich  lie  prelors  to  either  ot 
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the  Kiiglish  authorized  metrical  versions,  that  ‘it  might  he 
deemed  almost  perfect  as  a  version  designed  for  public  W(U“ship, 
unless  it  had  been  composed  with  a  strange  disregard  of  grammar, 
idiom,  rhythm,  and  metre/  In  these  respects,  certainly,  his  own 
selection  ajiproaches  to  the  perfection  so  strangely  eulooi/^^.,!. 
Tlie  excellence  which  he  appoju's  chiefly  to  have  aimed  at  is  con¬ 
densation.  In  the  Authorized  Versions,  he  remarks,  ‘  the  ihouglits 
are  very  often  overladen  with  an  accumulation  of  words,  which 
in  the  Old  Version  are  an  idle  surplusiige  ;  in  the  New,  tawdry 
bombast/  And  he  takes  as  an  instance,  almost  at  random,  verse 
3  of  Psidm  xcv. — ‘  For  tlu^  Lord  is  a  great  God  and  a  great  kiii<^ 
above  all  gods  \  diluted,  in  the  Old  Version,  into 

‘For  why  tlie  Lord  he  is  no  douht 
A  great  and  miyhty  Clod, 

A  king  above  all  gods  throayhouf j 
111  all  the  world  abroad.’ 


‘  In  the  New  Version,'  he  says,  ‘it  is  thus  puft  out  / 

‘  For  (lod  the  Lord,  enthroned  in  stale, 

Is  irilh  unrivalled  ylory  great  ; 

A  king  superior  far  to  all 

If  horn  yuds  the  heathens  falsely  call.' 

‘  Ts  it/  he  adds,  ‘to  be  wondered  at,  that  verses  of  this  kind 
should  awaken  no  devotion  in  those  who  have  to  sing  them  / 
What,  then,  is  his  own  version  ? — 


‘Jehovah  is  a  mighty  (lod, 

A  mighty  King  is  lie 
Above  all  gods  :  all  things  are  His, 
d'h(‘  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea.’ 

There  is  nothing  tawdry  or  diffuse  here  ;  but  its  superior  fit¬ 
ness  to  awaken  devotion  we  confess  oui'scdves  unable  to  discern. 
How  vastly  superior  in  every  respect  is  Dr.  Watts’s  still  simpler 
rendering — 

‘The  Lord's  a  (Jod  of  boundless  might. 

The  whole  creation’s  king.’ — 


And  again- 


‘  .lehovah  is  the  sovereign  (LkI, 
The  universal  king.’ 


Slowly  and  reluctantlv  have  the  comiulers  of  (’hurch  of 
England  ]'s;dm-books  admitted  the  evangelical  vorsums  Hr* 
Watts  into  their  selections,  while  carefully  concealing  their 
authorship,  through  fear  of  giving  offence  by  introducing  the 
compositions  of  a  Nonconformist  divine.  Hymns  had  indml, 
till  of  late  years,  bc^eu  considered  as  savouring  too  .strongly  i»t  the 
conventicle,  or  of  low-church  tendencie.s,  to  be  generally  allo''* 
able.  At  length,  the  venerable  Society  for  rroinoting  ChrLtiau 
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Knowledge  have  affixed  their  imprimatur  to  a  eolhx'tiou 
which,  tliough  open  to  criticism,  will  at  all  events  carry  with  it 
sufficient  authority  in  the  eyes  of  ‘  clmrchmen^  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  concerning  the  use  of  hymns  as  well  as  metrical  ]\s;ilms 
in  ]nd)lic  worship.  ‘  Many  pei*sons,'  remarks  the  Ixector  of  St. 
Mary's,  ^larylehone,  in  a  Tract  occasioned  hy  this  ])ul>lication, 
‘  who  have  considered  the  siiiLjing  of  hymns  not  found  in  the 
Prayer-book  an  irregular  procet‘ding,  savouring  of  s(‘lf-will  or 
low-church  tendencies,  will  scrujde  no  longer  to  wander  ln-yond 
the  ancient  boundary  lines.  Brady  and  Tate’s  best  and  worst 
will  be  diversitied  by  other  writers  of  sacred  song,  at  h  ast  as 
much  imbued  with  the  soul  of  ]K)etrv;  and  Christian  congn'ga- 
tions,  by  hundreds,  it  ma}’  be,  or  even  thousaiuls,  will  be  rnabltMl 
henceforth  to  present  to  their  IvedocTner  some  wt‘ekly  ottering  of 
praise  more  worthy  of  Christian  men.  The  very  name  of  the 
Society  will  ensure  these  advantages;  and  therefore  thi‘  ])ositivo 
gain  of  such  a  collection  is  very  considerable.  If  there  bo  only 
a  few’  of  our  best  hymns  in  it,  vast  multitudes  w’ill  now  sing  them 
W’ho  have  never  sung  them  before ;  and  the  rest  must  he  had 
indeed,  if  they  are  W’orse  than  inucli  that  is  given  out  in  tln^ 
parish  churches  of  England,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  the  New 
Version.'* 

Mr.  Gurney  complains,  how’cver,  that  ‘the  large  infusion  of 
poor  hymns  is  a  great  blot  on  the  volume,’  w  hile  ‘  many  of  tlu^ 
indifferent  hymns  are  not  even  recommended  by  their  being  old 
triends.'  ‘  Strikingly  good  hymns  are  omitted,  ami  hymns  not 
worth  the  reading  or  the  singing  fill  the*  spact*  they  ought  to 
have.'  Too  much  ground  has,  it  must  he  conh'ssed,  been  attorded 
for  similar  complaints  by  the  com|>il(*rs  and  editors  of  mo.st  sel(*c- 
tions.  It  may  be  (juestioned,  indeed,  whether  any  hymn-book 
from  which  indifferent  conn)ositions  should  be  altogether 
excluded,  would  satisfy  the  general  taste.  Many  lavourito 
hymns  do  not  rise  above  the  flattest  nu'diocrity,  and  not  a  few 
are  fK)sitively  exceptionable  ;  yet,  the  omission  ot  these  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  resented  as  an  unpardonable  othmee. 

The  Congregational  liymn  Book,  originally  published  nearly 
tw^enty  years  ago,  w’as  the  first  attempt  that  had  at  that  time 
been  mach^  to  extend  the  range  and  improve  the  character  of  our 
hymnology  by  the  introduction  of  compositions  of  a  higher 
pK'tical  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  by  tlui  selection,  from  every 
available  source,  of  hvunns  of  a  class  in  regard  to  which  a  dcfi- 
cienev  had  been  chieflv  felt.  The  committee  to  whom  tin?  pre- 


*  ‘(’hurcli  I*salmo(lv. 


almodv.  Hints  Ot  tlic.  lmi.n)vcincnt  of  a  Goilrrtion  of 
jlislu'd  1)V  the  Sociclv  for  I’roinoting  (’hnstiaii  KnoNvInlgc. 


just  j)ublisl . . 

hy  11.  (iunicv,  Hector  of  JSt.  Marv’s,  Mar}lehonc.  iSmo. 

Hat  chard.  1^5:^.' 


London  : 
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]\'\riitioii  of  tlie  work  was  coiitided,  express  tlicir  o[>inion,  ‘  tliat  a 
<;reat  (l«.*tieieiicy  of  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  charaoteiizrs 
most  of  iHir  modern  cidlections,  and  that  oiir  ]»sahnodv  is  in  some 
dan^^er  of  heinj^  too  much  diverted  from  its  primary  ))urpuse  hv 
the  introduction  of  so  large  a  ])roportion  of  compositions  of  a 
dt‘scriptive,  sentimental,  (H*  didactic  character,  instructive  and 
edifying  in  themselves,  hut  not  in  the  form  or  si»irit  of  eithe  r 
prayer  or  ])raise/  Hut  ‘  the  editor  was  soon  made  to  feel  that/ 
in  respect  to  hymns  of  ])raise  and  adoration,  ‘  the  range  of  selec¬ 
tion  was  I'xtremely  limited,’  and  that,  ‘for  psalms  and  hymns  of 
din'ct  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  the  Christian  Church  is  nuue 
indehted  to  Dr.  Watts  than  to  any  other  individual,  not  to  say,  than 
to  all  others.’  The  first  hundred  and  twelve  hymns  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  are,  however,  of  this  ilescri})tion.  ‘  In  his  own  peculiar  walk  as 
the  Toi'l  (.)f  thtj  Sauctuary,’  the  editor  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  l>r.  Watts 
still  stands  almost  alone.  J>ut,  in  his  day,  tin*  ^lissionary  spirit 
had  not  been  poured  out  upon  our  churches;  nor  had  I’rotestants 
ht'en  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  highest  iluty  as  the  consi*rvators 
of  the  tnn*  faith.  For  hymns  hreathing  the*  spirit  which  ought 
to  animati*  the  exertions  of  the  disciples  of  C’hrist  to  projiagate 
the  Cosp»‘l,  tin*  Church  stood  in  need  of  additional  contrihutt)is ; 
and  in  tin*  eh*vated  and  thrilling  strains  of  a  living  writer 
(»I aim's  Montgomery),  we  .'^eem  to  hear  the  silver  nott's  ot  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee.’^  .Hetweeu  fifty  ainl  sixty  hymns  adapted  to 
missionary  occasions  are  given  in  this  Selection.  ‘  Another 
class  of  hymns,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘in  which  Dr.  Matts  has  been 
found  delii'icnt,  is  of  an  (‘Xperimental  cast.  For  tln'se,  wi*  have  to 
turn  to  tin*  fervent  compositimis  of  (/harles  Wesley,  to  the 
patln'tic  i’omplaints  of  C’owper,  and  to  other  writers  (*f  inleiiur 
order,  whose  hymns  owe  their  j)0])uiarity  to  this  character,  f 
This  distinction  in  the  characlt*r  of  hymns  as  (h)ctrinal  or  exj>e- 
riunmtal,  obji*ctive  or  subjective,  had  been  almost  eiitin'ly  «aer- 
looked  in  ]»revious  C’olh'ctions  ;  yet  it  is  of  too  much  practical 
importance  to  be  wisely  disreganled,  since  an  exclusive  in*  disj>ro- 
])oitionate  use  of  hymns  of  either  cast  cannot  but  aff«*ct  tin* 
sjiirit  and  character  of  public  wor.diip.  Wdlh  a  view  to  give 


^  .Mhuliiig  to  lii.s  liyinn,  ‘  Tail  shines  tin*  Morning  Star.’ 

■f  tM  the  teJO  livmns  in  tin*  ‘  (’ongo’galional  llvinn-Uook/ •1'' are  In  ^ 
iilge,  tl  hy  ('Inirles  Weslev,  15  otliers  are  from  tin*  Wt'sh'van  (’olhetion, 
nn  the  Olnev  livmns,  15  hv  fophnlv,  -II  hv  Kellv,  <11  hv  .lames  Montiri»iiu  p', 
>  hv  llidiop  ‘lleher,  lU  hv  Aliss  SttVle,  !->'  hv  l/vti*,  7  i»v  baweett,  5  hv  (  en- 


^  .Mhnling  to  his  hvmn,  ‘  l  air  shines  tin*  Morning  Star.’ 

.+ 

ilriih 
from  the 

lUhv  . . . .  . . .  . ,  .  _  _ 

i  l.y  Mart.  I  by  Ib-.Kl.imo.  I  by  Ma.lan,  I'l  by  liatburM,  b:.'  liy  ib.- 
■1  hy  Mrs.  ('omler,  about  so  anonymous;  there  ari*  11/  single  h\mns  n 
many  (lilVen*tit  authors,  anil  ahout  i»il  hy  2'.)  other  writers,  among  whom  aie, 
Aihlison,  l>ryileji.  JSaiulys,  Hishop  Ken,  Mason,  («.  f.  Noel,  \\arilla\>,  • 'm' 
Taylor,  11.  K.  While,  Xc.  Altogether,  the  wunivs  vi  (tscerftn /ml  authors  amoun 
to  eisjhtv. 
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prominence  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  compositions 
selected,  the  Committee  of  the  Congrei^ational  Union  adopted  in 
their  hymn-book  a  classitication  which,  thoui^h  it  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  inconvenient  and  too  complicated  arrangement, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  founded  upon  a  right  principle.  Too 
generally,  hymns  have  been  selected  purely  on  account  of  tlieir 
suiting  with  a  topic  or  text,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  congregational  use ;  and  pious  meditations  or  devout 
rhapsodies,  suitable  only  for  the  closet,  are  sometimes,  with 
revolting  impropriety,  given  out  to  be  sung,  })crha])s  to  some 
inappropriate  tune,  by  the  mixed  Jissembly.  Many  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
hvmns  are  such  as  the  learned  and  devout  Author  could  not 
possibly  have  intended  for  such  indiscriminate  use  ;  which,  never¬ 
theless,  tind  special  favour  with  clerks  and  choirs  from  a  tinge 
of  mysticism  or  an  erotic  phraseology  which  was  less  the  fault 
of  the  sacred  poet  than  of  his  age.  So  long  as  Dr.  Watts’s 
entire  volume  is  maintained  in  use,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  im])roprieties  in  our  jmblic  worship  will  continue  to  be 


perpetrated. 

Let  not  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts  be  wronged  by  holding  him 
responsible  for  this  abuse  of  his  invalua])le  compositions.  No 
writer  has  furnished  so  large  a  number  of  psalms  and  hymns 
strictly  suitable  for  public  and  social  worship.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  his  work,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been  rec(\gnised  by 
that  philosophical  ]>ietist,  Alexander  Knox,  who  says:  ‘I  almost 
think  that  he  (Dr.  Watts)  was  providentially  appointe<l  to  furnish 
the  revived  movement  of  as.sociated  ]>iety,  which  Divine  wusdom 


foresaw'  would  take  ])laco  in  Kngland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  an  unexam] )led  stock  of  materials  lor  that  department 
(which  alone  needed  to  be  so  provided  for)  of  their  joint  w'orship. 
Kxamine  his  ]>ootrv,  and  vou  will  sec  that,  though  conver.se  with 
Dod  ill  solitude  is  not  absolutely  oviudooked,  tin)  sheet-anchor  is 
what  he  calls  ‘  tJtc  sdnctunry*  In  ])articular,  in  the  l*s:ilms, 
you  find  him  generally  apjdying  to  Ohristian  Jissemhlies  what 
David  said  of  the  Temple  service.’  This,  to  the  learned  mystic, 
appeared  ‘a  semi-Judaism,  but  a  semi-Judaism  necessary  tor  the 
existing  circumstances.’*  Idie  evangelical  .ludaism  of  Dr.  Watts, 
how'ever,  w'as  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Judaizing  spirit  in 
public  w’orship,  which  it  was  his  main  purpose  to  counteract. 
‘  1  hough  tiiere  are  many  gone  hed'ore  me,’  he  siiys  himself,  in  the 
original  ])reface,  ‘that  have  taught  the  Hebrew  l\salmist  to  s])eak 
Knglish,  yet,  1  think,  I  may  Jissume  this  ]»leasure  of  being  the 
first  who  hav’e  brought  dow’ii  the  Royal  Author  into  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Christian  life,  and  led  the  ]\sahnist  of  Israel  into 


*  Knox’s  ‘llcmaiiis  and  Corrcspoiuli’iice,*  \ol.  i.  p.  I-f. 
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the  ( /hurch  of  Christ,  without  anything  of  a  Jew  about  him.  And 
wliensoever  there  shall  appear  any  })araphra^e  of  the  iWk  of 
Psalms  that  hath  iiion'  of  the  savour  of  jiiety,  more  of  tho  stvle 
and  spirit  of  the  CJos|)el,  with  a  superior  dignity  of  verst*,  and  vet 
the  lines  as  easy  and  llowing,  and  the  sense  and  language"  as 
level  to  the  lowest  ca])acity,  i  shall  congratulate  the  world,  and 
const'iit  to  say,  Let  this  attempt  of  mine  be  l)uried  in  silence.’ 

That  time  has  certainly  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  till  then,  it  is  of 
high  importance  that  the  Evangelical  Psalter  of  i)r.  AVatts 
should  maintain  its  ground  in  our  churches,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  falling  back  upon  the  oldness  of  the  letter  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  newness  of  the  sjdrit.  That  great  reform  in 
Christian  Psalmody  which  J)r.  Watts  accounted  it  his  highest 
honour  to  achieve,  has  not  vet  worked  its  wav  into  the  Preshv- 
terian  communion  ;  and  although  his  courageous  and  succcssfid 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  Christian  Psalmodists,  more 
es|)<‘cially  by  James  Montgomery,  by  Lyte,  and  by  Coode,  the 
])rinciple  t)f  accommodating  the  Psalms  to  Christian  worship 
continues  to  be  to  some  in  high  places  a  stumbling-block.  Thus, 
to  Archth‘acon  Hare, ‘it  diil  not  appear  advisal)le  to  transform 
the  P.sidms  into  Christian  hymns,  rejoicing  in  the  fultilmeiit  of 
that  which  the  Psalmists  ])rophetically  anticipate,  as  Vs  atts  and 
otht*rs  have  done.’  The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  such  a  change 
turns  a  version  into  a  jiaraphrase,  destroys  the  eharacter  of  the 
Psidms  ])y  reversing  their  ])oint  of  view,  and  pn)duces  a  ilis- 
joint<‘d  iiK'ongruous  medley.’  Eor  this  reason,  he  has  ‘avoided 
using  the  name  of  Christ, — the  usi>  of  that  nanu‘  being  a  mark  of 
the  distinction  between  the  C’hristiaii  and  ante-Christian  age  of 
the  world.’  Strange  infatuation  which  would  exchuh)  the  name 
of  Christ,  for  so  fantastic  a  reason,  from  the  hymns  of  Christian 
worshippers ! 

t)n  the  other  hand,  so  extreme  are  the  vibrations  of  ]nihlic 
0}union.  there  is  soim?  danger  of  piussing  from  an  obstinate  and 
sen  ile  retention  of  a  bald  literal  vei'sion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms 
to  a  neglect  of  the  metrical  Psalter  itself,  by  which  we  have 
brought  home  to  our  feelings  that  Jewish  element  of  ])rolound 
adoration  which  must  enter  into  all  acce])table  worship.  ‘Hue 
])rominent  feature  of  the  Psalms,’  it  hits  been  rcmarknl,  ‘is  the 
ascription  of  glory  to  CohJ  as  the  C’reator  of  all  things.  In  the 
Psiilms,  the  glory  and  incommunicable  i)rerogatives  of  Jehovah, 
as  the  ^laker,  Preserver,  and  Proprietor  of  His  creatures,  are  the 
leading  theme,  ever  ke}»t  in  view  as  supj dying  the  strongest 
reason  for  adoration  and  praise.  ]>ut  can  this  element  ot  true 
worship,  which  may  be  termed  characteristically  the  Hebrew 
ty])4‘,  be  recognised  ;is  pervading  our  modern  hymnology  i  Is 
Ciod,  as  Creator,  ‘  the  Father  of  Spirits,’  the  distinct  object  of 
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praiso  ?  With  the  exception  of  metrical  versions  of  tlie  Psalms, 
how  few  are  the  hymns  which  express  the  sentiment  of  worship 
paid  to  our  ^laker,  or  recognise  specitically  those  claims  to  love, 
fratitmle,  ami  trust,  which  rise  out  that  imlissoluble  aiul  most 
^red  of  relations  I  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  in  this  respect  alone,  that,  while 
tlie  letter  of  the  Psalms  has  bt‘en  siiperstitiously  honoured,  their 
true  spirit  has  failed  to  transfuse  itself  into  our  hymns  and  songs 
of  praise.  The  eiicharistic  and  jubilant  spirit  whicli  bn‘athes  in 
the  Choral  Psalms,  the  full-toned  burst  of  gratitude  which  con- 
tiiiuallv  strikes  u})on  the  heart  in  the  Votive  Psalms,  and  the 
rapturous  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections  which  is  ex])ressed  in 
those  that  celebrate  the  works  of  Cod,  find  scarcely  any  counter¬ 
part  in  our  Christian  hymns.  Put  for  the  retention  ot  the  Psalms 
ill  entire  series  in  our  hymn  books,  thore  is  reason  to  tear  that  a 
still  wider  departure  from  the  triu‘  spirit  of  worship  might  have 
taken  ])lace  in  this  part  of  our  public  service.’* 

If,  then,  it  may  be  conteiuh'd,  that  Wi)  need  not  be  tied  down 
anv  longer  to  the  exclusiv’e  u.se  ot  I'ither  the  Psalms  or  the 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts;  yet,  there  are  good  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  distinction  which  he  has  established,  and  on  which  he 
justly  laid  great  stress,  bi'tween  psidins  and  hymns,  and  lor 
jealously  preserving  the  evangelical  spirit  which  breathes  in  his 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalter.  It  wouhl  l»e  strange,  indeed, 
and  most  lamentable,  if,  now  that  Hr.  atts  s  P.salms  are  come  to 
be  so  extensively  adopted  in  colhictious  of  hymns  tor  the  use  oi 
even  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  Noncontormists  should 
be  found  laying  his  Version  a.side,  or  ju'eferring  to  his  bmg 
familiar  and  spiritual  strains  the  bald  doj^grel  ot  the  c>ld  \  ersioiis, 
the  Horid  paraphra.ses  of  ^lerrick,  or  tin'  Irigiil  ami  .stilte«l  \erse 
of  Keble.  Kven  ^Montgomery,  devotional  as  he  is  in  s|>irit,  and 
miLsical  as  are  his  numbers,  is  generally  interior  to  Dr.  \\  atts  in 
terseness  and  in  the  ada])tation  of  his  versions  to  public  worship. 
In  another  res|H3ct,  Dr.  Watts  s  surpassing  merits  ha\e  scaiccdy 
been  a])])reciated.  In  transfusing  the  spirit  ot  the  Isalms  into 
liis  metrical  versions,  he  has  periormed  to  a  gieat  extent  the  tiue 
]xirt  of  an  expositor,  rarely  blending  any  sentiment  ot  his  o\wi 
with  the  language  of  the  Inspired  Psalmist,  except  lor  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  it  an  ovangcliail  tone  or  application. 

The  full  extent  of  our  obligations,  as  Noiicontornii.'>t.s,  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Watts  will  not  be  a})preciated,  unh*ss  we  take  into 
account  the  salutary  intlueiice  of  the  constant  use  ot  his  1  sal  ms 


*  CouJer’s  ‘  I’oct  of  the  Sauciuan,’  piv.  G;i-07. 
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ortlioiloxy.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  some  improjnieties  of  ex¬ 
pression  wliicli  tlie  venerated  Author  would,  if  liviui;,  be  the  tirst 
to  wisli  cancelled,  the  theolo<jy  (►f  Dr.  Watts  in  his  Psalms  aiul 
Hymns  is  so  well  tempered,  that  an  Arminian  can  scarcely 
(juarrel  with  his  Calvinism,  ami  every  part  of  the  Chrisiiaii 
doctrine  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  aidim^  devotion  er  of 
stimulating  to  ]nactical  piety.  Upon  the  mediatorial  office  and 
}>riesthood  of  Christ,  (a  point  uj)on  which  the  Anglican  lituri^v, 
as  well  as  the  Romish  service-hook,  is  seriously  deticHait.)  iir. 
Watts  is  especially  full  and  explicit.  The  way  of  access  to  the 
Throne  of  (hace,  and  the  advocacy  of  our  Creat  High  Priest,  are 
constantly  ke}>t  before  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  as  tln^  true 
ground  of  contidence  and  a  check  to  }>resumption  and  inysticisni. 
At  the  same  time,  tis  Mr.  MontgoimTy  has  remarked,  Dr.  Watts, 
Mhough  a  conscientious  dissenter,  is  so  entirely  catholic  in  his 
hymns,  that  it  cannot  he  discovered  from  any  of  these  that  ho 
belonged  to  any  j)articular  sect.'  In  the  original  Prefac(‘  to  his 
Hymns,  he  says:  ‘  I  have  avoided  the  more  obscure  and  contro¬ 
verted  points  of  Christianity,  that  we  might  all  obey  tin'  «liivc- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  (lod,  and  sing  His  praises  with  understand¬ 
ing.  The  contentions  and  distinguishing  words  of  sects  and 
parties  are  excluded,  that  whole  assmnblies  might  assist  at  the 
harmony,  and  ditferent  churches  join  in  the  same  worship  without 
oflence.' 

Now,  as  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  has  hitherto  bct'nthe 
staph*  as  w(dl  as  the  standard  of  our  evangelical  psalmody,  and 
its  predominant  use  in  our  worship  has  un(piesti<)nably  t<  iided 
to  ])reserve  among  us  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  ])eculiar  type 
of  our  Nonconformist  theology  and  devotion, — linking  ns  in 
character  and  in  h'cling  to  the  saints  of  ])ast  generations  who 
worshipped  Cod  and  The  Lamb  in  the  .same  strains,  and  forming 
a  visii>le  bond  (»f  denominational  unity  and  fellowshii>, — the  lay¬ 
ing  asitle  of  his  volume  mu.st  be  regarded  as  no  immaterial 
circumstance,  nor  can  it  be  ac(piiesced  in  without  regret.  jM  tore 
it  is  finally  adopt(‘d,  it  behoves  us,  at  least,  to  look  careiully  at 
wliat,  in  parting  with  Dr.  Watt.s,  we  must  certainly  give  up,  and 
what  we  run  .some  risk  of  Ixdng  deprived  of. 

And,  in  the  tir.st  ]dace,  we  may  be  allowed  to  exj)n*ss  the 
reluctanct*  we  feel  in  consenting  to  part  with  the  vcntMahle 
jK*rsonality  who.se  tdhgy  so  long  adorned  the  various  editions 
of  the  Hymn-book  of  our  childhood  and  .school hood.  Me  well 
n  colh  et  the  neat  l*a.sham’s  and  Corall’s  editions,  in  poli.dicd 
black  calf  or  morocco  of  various  brilliant  hues,  gilt-eilged,  with 
tlie  mihl,  beaming  portrait  of  lsi\ac  Watts,  D.D.,  in  wigand  gown, 
or  his  effigy  as  it  ap])ears  in  We.stminster  Abbey,  whicli  had 
such  attractions  in  youthful  eyes,  and  a  copy  of  w  hich,  cnclo.std 
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in  silken  or  leathern  case,  was  so  fondly  prized  as  to  border 
upon  what  would  now  be  styled  bibliolatry.  The  portrait  has 
long  disappeared  which  familiarized  to  the  eye  the  form  of  the 
venerable  Psiilinodist ;  but  still,  tlie  personality  of  Dr.  Watts  has 
survived  in  our  imagination.  Who  among  us  lias  not  felt  in¬ 
debted,  more  or  less,  to  Dr.  Watts  as  his  earliest  instructor  in 
the  mother  tongue  of  devotion,  and  the  educator  of  his  heart  in 
lessons  of  jnety  i  And  who  is  not  conscious  of  having  thus 
imbibed  a  personal  regard  and  reverence  for  his  memory,  which 
has  enhanced  the  charm  and  power  of  his  verse  ?  A  multifarious 
collection  of  anonymous  hymns,  or  hymns  the  greater  jiortion 
of  whicli  are  by  unknown  or  obscure  writers,  must  altogether 
lack  this  potent  sjiell.  We  never  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  po(;try  without  having  a  personal  sym])athy  with  the  poi't 
and  feeling  an  interest  in  his  historv.  It  is  true  that  soim* 
anonymous  poems  and  hymns  of  rare  excellence  or  beauty  have 
taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  jniblic  mind  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  yield  with  more  satisfaction,  as  well  as  with  keener 
sympathy,  to  the  intiuence  of  siicred  compositions  stam])ed  with 
the  .seal  of  personal  sanctity,  and  speaking  to  our  hearts  of 
the  ])oet’s  own  experience.  Such  hymns,  for  instance,  iis  ‘God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  w^ay,'  and  ‘  Far  from  the  world,  ( )  Jjord,  I 
flee,'  must  have  been  held  precious,  even  had  tlie  Jiuthor  of  them 
remained  wholly  unknowui ;  but  what  deejiened  jiathos  tlnw 
actpiire  from  their  connexion  w  ith  the  religious  experience  of  the 
Poet  of  Olney  !  Persons  of  poetical  taste  may  derive  much 
gratification  from  miscellaneous  selections  of  choice  ])iec(‘s ;  but 
how  very  different  is  the  effect  ]U'oduced  by  such  volumes  from 
the  constant  perusal  of  a  favourite  author — of  Shakesj)earc  or  of 
Milton,  of  Wordsworth  or  of  J^vron  !  The  compositions  of  Dr. 
^\atts  will  continue  to  edify  ami  comfort  th(,‘  churches  of  (dirist 
as  long,  probably,  as  the  English  languagt)  is  .spoken  ;  but,  with 
the  disuse  of  his  volume,  the  author  disa])pears  ami  is  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  departed  w^orthies.  Like  his  cftigy',  his  mental  imagi* 
will  fade  away. 

Par  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  counttuiance  such  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  any  uninspinul  compositions,  whether  liturgical  or 
metrical,  ancient  or  modern,  as  w^ould  exalt  them  to  a  parity  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  sacredness  or  authority.  Vet,  the  attach- 
inent  of  the  Pjpiscopalian  to  his  CV)minon  lhayer  Hook,  of  tln‘ 
Nonconformist  to  his  J’salm  and  Hymn  Hook,  <*ach  venerable 
^torn  the  traditions  that  hallow  its  u.sr,  and  from  the  holy  and 
tender  aspirations  interwoven  with  its  familiar  language, — claims 
respect  as  boing  founded  upon  ])rincij)les  deeply  seat(‘d  in  our 
t^ature,  ami  conservative  of  pietv  and  the  best  aflections.  I  In? 
stanzas  lisped  in  infancy,  taught  by  a  mothers  voice,  or  farni- 
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liarized  to  us  in  early  life  by  the  public  service,  iaulty  or  ])oor  in 
composition  as  they  may  be,  possess  a  charm  which  no  noveltit‘8, 
how  superior  soever  in  ])oetic  merit,  can  exert.  A  peculiarly 
sacred  character  attaches  to  the  hymns  or  ])urliuns  of  hymns,  the 
repetition  of  which  contribut(Ml  to  solace  the  last  days,  aud 
to  kindle  emotions  of  joy  in  the  partiuij:  moments  of  those  we 
have  loved  and  lost.  It  is  ])leasant,  too,  to  unite  in  strains  of 
praise  which  we  know  to  have  employed  the  lips  and  hearts  of 
our  ])ious  ancestors  whose  faith  we  follow,  and  to  realize,  in  this 
part  of  our  common  worship,  that 

‘  The  saints  on  earth  and  all  the  dead 
15ut  one  eoinniunion  make.’ 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  hymn  in  the  English  language  or  in  any 
other,  that  has  employed  so  many  voices  and  hearts  in  the  .vatne 
accents  of  praise,  never  ])alliiig  by  repetition,  as  L)r.  Wattss 
incomparable  hymn — 

‘  ("ome  let  us  join  our  eheerfnl  songs.’ 

It  may  be  tpiite  possible  to  produce  a  hymn  of  superior  merit; 
but  who  CiUild  ho])e  to  succeed  in  rivalling  the  suhliine  sim- 
])licity,  the  felicitous  adaptation,  and  the  iiniversitl  acce])tance  of 
this  version  of  the  heavenly  song,  which  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  of  itsidf  to  immortalize  the  writer  i  Now,  the  charm 
belonging  to  the  psalms  and  hymns  which  have  descendi'd  to  us 
:is  traditions,  and  beim  sanctitied  by  our  early  recollections, 
attaches  als«)  to  the  book  which  contains  them  ;  and,  were  it 
nothing  more  than  a  fond  prejiuiice  which  inspires  reluctance  to 
give  up  the  use  of  it  in  its  entireness  or  distinct  identity,  such  a 
])ri‘judice  is  worthy  of  res])(‘ct.  i>ut  there  is  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage  accruing  from  associations  and  reminiscences  (dso  hallowed 
and  salutary  character,  which  it  is  undesiiahle  to  sacrifice,  unless 
for  some  important  ami  countervailing  benefit. 

A  Public  Hymn-book  ought  to  have,  or  to  be,  a  sort  of  accre¬ 
dited  authority,  such  as  can  be  safely  deft*rred  to  in  the  exercise 
of  devotional  feelings  without  que.stioning  or  exa.*ption.  Pr. 
Watts’s  I'siilms  and  Hymns  have  heretofore  been  invested  with 
this  prescriptive  autlu>rity  to  a  considerable  extent.  'J  he  Wes¬ 
leyan  Hymn  Book,  which,  notwithstanding  the  vaiietl  authorship 
of  its  contents,  is  scaic(dy  less  strongly  marked  by  the  jiervading 
genius  of  an  individual, — *  the  Pott  of  Methodism,’  bears  abo  the 
seal  of  }»ersonal  editorial  authority  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  Founder  of  the  Connexion,  within  the  wide  circle  of 
which  it  is  looked  to  with  implicit  reverence  and  fondm  ss  as  a 
text-book  of  devotion.  A  sort  of  authority  will  ever  attach  to  the 
])restige  of  usage,  of  consentaneous  u.sage,  by  which  a  book 
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acquires  tlie  character  of  a  common  symbol  of  faith  ami  devotion. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  multiplication  of  different  hymn-books  is 
<iuite  destructive  of  this  sort  of  authority  or  endearing  j)restigc. 
It  is  not  by  calling  a  book  ‘  The  Hymn  Book/  that  it  can  l)e 
constituted  what  that  title  seems  to  arrogate  for  it ;  and  when 
people  speak  of  any  particular  collection  or  selection  of  hymns 
as  ‘  Oar  Hymn  Book/  it  makes  a  vast  ilifferenee  in  the  import 
of  that  fond  ])ronoun,  whether  it  denotes  the  hymn-book  in  use 
ill  a  particular  church  or  congregation  only,  or  one  used  in  com¬ 
mon  by  a  communion  of  churches  worshipping  Hod,  generation 
after  generation,  in  the  same  familiar  strains  of  jiraise.  In  the 
one  case,  the  ])eculiar  hymn-book,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of 
denominational  unity,  is  but  a  symbol  of  schism:  in  the  other, 
the  common  hvmn-book  is  at  once  (‘xjm'ssive  and  conservative 
of  that  unity  of  spirit  which  all  Christian  churches  ought  soli¬ 
citously  to  cultivate,  and  a  perpetual  testimony  to  tin'  essential 
oneness  of  the  faith  professed.  We  need  not  hi'  told,  that  the 
compulsory  use  of  one  psalter  or  hymn  book  would  not  jirodiice 
or  secure  either  doctrinal  agreement  or  cordial  union.  <  hi  the 
other  hand,  a  great  point  is  gained  when  Christian  worship])ers 
of  different  communions  are  found  agreeing  in  the  adoption  of 
the  same  hymns  of  praise.  dhero  is  now  a  considtuable 
number  of  psalms  and  hymns  which  have  come  into  very  general 
use.  being  found  more  or  less  in  most  collections.  I  n  the  W  i‘sleyan 
Hymn  Book,  sixtv’-six  of  Jh*.  Watts s  compositions  are  now 
included.  In  the  ‘  l\salms  and  Hymns  lor  Buldic  Worship, 
jirinted  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  (Miristian  Knowledge,  we 
lind,  amom^  other  well-known  and  tavourite  hymns,  Watts s 


‘Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs,  and  ‘When  I  suivey  the 
wondrous  Cross  /  Doddridge’s  ‘Hark!  the  glad  .sound,  theSa\iour 
comes/  Montgomery’s  ‘Hail  to  tin)  Lord  s  anointed,  Haik  . 
the  Song  of  Jubiha',’  and,  ‘O  Spirit  of  the  Jdving  Hod  /  Top- 
lady’s  ‘  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  nu‘ /  (.!owper’s  ‘  ( )li  tor  a  closer 


walk  with  Hoil  /  and  several  of  Charles  Wosley  s  finest  hymns. 
Of  the  two  hundred  hymns,  sixteen  are  by  l)r.  Watts,  and 
five  are  hymns  found  in  the  Congregational  Hymn  Book  , 
among  the  versions  of  psalms,  which  are  chietly  liom  the  d 
and  New  Versions,  there  are  tha(‘  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  one 
hy  Mr.  (.^onder.  In  most  of  the  collections  us(id  in  the  Church  ot 
England,  ])ut  forth  under  private  editorship,  a  larger  jiroportion 
of  the  versions  of  psalms  are  taken  from  Dr.  Watts.  Mill,  con¬ 
sidering  the  auspices  under  which  this  ])ublication  is  i^^ue  <  ,  it 
^^xhibits  a  remarkable  advance  in  liberality  and  catholicity  ot 
feeling.  Again,  in  most  congregations  ot  the  Bapti.st  denomina¬ 
tion,  Dr.  W’atts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  are  still  retaumd  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  together  with  the  New'  Selection  (.so  entitled  to  dis- 
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tingiiish  it  from  Dr.  Ripp<'»n  s  solection\  which  was  ‘  iiitoiultNl  as 
a  supplement  to  Dr.  Watts.*  Tliis  selection  tvntains  livmns 
by  various  authors,  of  which  187  are  common  to  tins  anil  the 
Congre^tional  Hymn  Book.  Ami  it  wouKl  prohahlv  K'  t'ouiui 
that  the  hymns  which  are  common  to  the  ilitlerent  colhvtious 
are  o:eneralIy,  if  not  intrinsically  the  lK\st,  the  most  froqiicntlv  use»l. 

Now,  this  approximation  to  consent  of  testimony  ami  practical 
ap*eement  in  our  public  psahmxly,  may  be  rei^anletl  as  atVer»lin»r 
matter  for  satisfaction  in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  (’oii- 
siiieriinjj  the  wide  discrepancy  of  theoloi^ical  sentiment  that 
se|>;irated,  while  livina,  the  Wesleys  and  their  disciple<  iVoin 
Toplady  and  Cennick,  from  the  p<.Hns  of  the*CJos]>el  Mai:a- 
zine,*  and  the  Authors  of  the  ‘  Dlnoy  Hymns,’ — consitlerim:  that 
everv  dix'trinal  school,  hiuh  and  low  C’alvinism,  Arminianisni 
and  Sandemanianism,  hij^h-church  and  low-church  theolojjv. 
Mysticism,  and  what  is  known  under  the  name  of  Puseyisni,— 
have  each  ami  all  furnished  their  contingent  to  our  ]>opiilar 
collections  of  s;\cred  jxx'try,  it  is  surprising  as  well  as  ]»h‘asing 
that  so  little  that  can  he  dtvmed  positivtdy  e\ce]»lionah!e  hy 
any  sect  or  ]»arty  hivs  crept  into  the  general  stock  of  our  hymns. 
Thus,  the 

‘ - varying  sects  in  common  hymns  avow 

’I'hcir  harmony  of  creed  : 

From  agt'  to  airi',  from  church  to  church  sent  on, 

'riie  songs  of  /ion  are  in  unison.’ 


Now  and  then,  doctrinal  ]vculiaritios  are  implied,  rather  than 
expressed,  which,  in  plain  jmose,  might  startle  and  otlend  ]u'rsons 
holding  ditVerent  tenets;  hut,  generally  speaking,  tin'  tlivtrsity 
of  character  in  tht'  mass  of  our  popular  hymns,  is  such  as  arises 
from  indivi<lual  idit»syncrasies  more  than  from  stvtarian  dithr- 
ences.  Still,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  spurious  catlndicity  ot 
sentiment  may  lead  to  the  admission  into  our  sehvtions  ol 
hymns  of  etpiivocal  spirit  and  tendency.  The  increasing  imdti- 
plication  of  hvmns  and  hvmn-books  is  likelv,  moreover,  to  pro- 
duce  a  wider  diversity  in  our  customary  use  ot  these  connnon 
forms  of  devotion  ami  ]iraise.  The  hymns  now  serving  as  tlu‘ 
common  medium  of  Christian  devotion,  will  come  to  hear  a 
smalltT  proportion  to  the  general  mass ;  and  thus,  ])racticallv, 
we  shall  recede  more  and  more  from  the  catholic  unity  in  this 
}>art  of  public  worship  to  which  we  have  hitherto  seemed  to  Im‘ 
tending.  The  tenacious  ailherence  to  one  defective  or  interior 
Selection  would  seem  to  he,  were  it  the  only  alternative,  pivtcr- 
ahle  to  a  capricious  and  ever-growing  diversity. 

Dr.  Watts’s  Ps;\lmsaml  Hymns  has  hitherto  lu'cn  the  connnon 
(though  not  exclusive)  hymn-hook  of  evangelical  Nonconlornnsts 
alike  of  the  Independent  and  the  Baptist  denominations. 
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sluUl  ilivply  rogrt't  to  see  this  link  l>otweon  them  sovon\l  hv  tho 
ahm^T'^tion  of  his  volume  in  aunpliaiuv  with  tlie  clamour  for  a 
siiiijlo  iKH'k.  In  the  Amorioau  ohuivhos,  as  \vt*ll  as  in  the  oh! 
country,  Hr.  Watts  has  Iwii  as  it  wore  the  symbol  ami  glory  of 
our  Cvunmon  Congrog;'tionalism.  No  other  author,  no  other 
IxH'k  will  ever  sueoeeil  to  this  honour.  We  have  b^'«‘n  aivus- 
tomevl  to  lK>ast,  that  tour  of  the  most  popular  pi\Hiuetious  of 
miius  in  the  Knglish  language,  *  I'annlise  Lost/ the  *  Pilgrim  s 
rrogri'ss,’  *  Kobinson  Crusoe,’  ami  *  Watts’s  Psi\lms  ami  Hymns,* 
are  the  works  ot  Protestant  Hissenteis:  are  we  to  st'o  onei>f  thesi' 
oimsigned  to  ilesuetmle  {  It  it  must  be  so,  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  giiin  as  mueh  :us  we  lose,  by  the  sieritiee  of  inferior  to  higher 
oonsiilerations.  Hr.  Watts,  were  he  li\ing,  would  disdain  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  change  ailapted  to  promote  the  editioa- 
tion  of  the  ehurehes  of  Christ  :  and  it  is  from  no  umlue  partiality 
to  his  memory,  that  wi‘  have  felt  it  owv  iluty  to  point  out  the 
obligations  which  we  are  umler  to  the  Poet  i>f  our  siuictuary,  ami 
the  probalde  residts  of  merging  his  compositions  in  a  Si'leetion. 
Or,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  let  it  be  paiiloned  that  we  are  jealous,  as 
Protestant  Hissenters,  fi»r  the  reputatiiui  i>f  the  great  eongrega- 
tionalist  poet  ami  divim\  ami  are  uuwillmg  to  .see  him  dethrmieil 
from  his  emiueuee  by  the  hamls  of  his  own  ehihlren.  We  are 
not  lushameil  either  of  our  m>neouU>rmity  i>r  of  our  diUiomina- 
tionalisiu  ;  and  hold  it  to  be  a  fal.st‘  ami  vicious  lilunalltv  or 
Catholicism,  call  it  what  you  will,  which  di.selaims  all  ties  of  reli¬ 
gious  atlinity,  all  peculiar  reverence  for  our  ecclesiastical  ancestry, 
or  for  the  distiuiruisheil  men  who  have  rethvted  honour  by  tlu*ir 
genius  i>r  labours  upon  their  own  emumuuii»n  ami  ours,  lest, 
torsi^oth,  we  shouKl  subject  I'Ui'selves  tt>  tin*  imputatii»n  of  secta¬ 
rianism.  Surely,  it  ought  to  be  a  sutlicient  vimlication  against 
any  such  charge,  that  we  have  ailopted,  to  .so  larg<'  an  e.xteut,  the 
hymns  of  Ktui  ami  lleber,  of  Charles  Wesley  ami  Poplady,  ot 
MontgiumuT  ami  Lvti\  Put  why  is  W  atts  to  be  st't  aside,  or 
to  be  deprived  ofi)ur  just  pn'fert'uci*  /  \\  e  cannot  retrain  trom 

noticing,  on  the  part  of  the  Compiles  of  the  Leeds  Hymn  Look, 

^  bias  in  favour  of  otlun*  writers,  which  has  led  U>  tin*  adoption 
of  versions  of  the  P.salm.s,  tlecidcilly  inferior  to  tho.se  by  Hr. 
^^atts.  For  instance,  take  tho.so  given  o{  P.sidms  ii.,  hi.,  iv., 
*^xii.,  cxiii.,  ami  cxxx.,  in  the  plact*  i>l  his  version.s.  Ot  the 
xxxiiml  P.salm,  Hr.  Watts  has  given  three,  a  S.  .M.,  a  C.  M.,  and 
^  L.  M.,  ami  the  last  is  in  general  use:  they  are  all  rejected  for 
^uch  teeblene.ss  as  the  following  : — 

lb»w  bli*st  the  man  whose  eonseitms  griel 

Prom  ^riiee,  great  (lOil,  hath  to»uul  rebel, 

Whose  guilt  Tliv  lH)iuulless  love  hath  rctl 

His  fears  eoinpos’tl,  his  weakness  lieard. 
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So  when  //fr  storms  and  tempests  /oitr. 

And  floods  of  wrath  their  tempests  ])our, 

'riiev,  from  the  floods  and  stormy  wind, 

In  Thee  a  hidini>;-plaee  shall  find. 

Of  the  cxxxth  Psalm,  Dr.  Watts  lias  a  ^I.  and  a  L.  M. 
Although  they  are  not  among  his  happiest  versions,  wo  challenge 
for  either  comparison  with  Keble’s  doggrel. 

From  deeps  so  wild  and  drear, 

1  call  'rhee.  Lord,  most  Ingh  : 

Lord,  hear  my  prayer,  tniseal  Thine  ear, 

Ueeeive  my  mournful  cry. 

If  ddiou.  Lord,  hear  in  mind 
All  evil  deeds,  O  Lord, 

Who  might  abide?  Hut  Thou  art  kind. 

With  'Jdiee  is  ])ard()n  stor’d : 

With  Thee  is  ])ardon  stor’d. 

Thine  hoit/frar  lo  aid ; 

1  slav’d  for  mine  Almighty  Lord, 
y  sold  in  <piiet  stay’d. 

I  fad  the.  Author  of  the  ‘  Christian  Vear'  been  known  only  hy 
his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  no  one  would  iiave  ranked 
liim  in  ]>oetical  powers  above  Thomas  Sternhold  or  Nahum  Tate; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  why  Dis,senters  are  to  discontinue  the 
evangelical  strains  of  their  own  time-hallowed  psalmody  for  the 
uncouth  and  searcelv  grammatical  stanzas  of  the  Pusevite  hard, 
who  would  doubtless  himself  scorn  Dr.  Watts  as  a  canting 
heretic.  If  intemled  as  a  show  of  liberality,  it  is  such  as  will  be 
rewarded  only  with  contemjit. 

Of  Dr.  Watts’s  ‘Imitations’  of  the  Psalms,  there  are  o**k)  in 
dift'erent  metres.  Of  these,  -oO  are  retained,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  Mr.  Conder’s  revised  edition,  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  are  comprised  in  any  mixed  collection.  In  the 
Hymn  Hook  of  Dr.  Ree<l  only  flii  are  given  ;  in  the  Leeds 
Hvmn  Hook  onlv  12+,  and  these  with  large  excisions,  two-thirds 
of  Dr.  Watts’s  psalms  being,  in  fact,  struck  out.  His  hymns  do 
not  fare  much  better.  Of  the  in  his  Three  Books,  21(1  of 


which  are  preserved  in  the  Revised  Edition,  the  Leeds  Hymn 
Book  gives  only  l*Ifl.  We  will  not  enter  into  any  dispute  on  tho 
ground  of  taste,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  hymns 
rejected  and  those  which  have  found  preference  over  Dr.  Watts s 
compositions,  (.hir  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  brojul 
fact  that,  upon  the  disuse  of  the  venerated  Author’s  Psalms  and 
Hymns  as  a  .separate  volume,  the  rejection  of  the  larger  ]iort ion  of 
his  ps:ilmsand  hymns  from  con.stant  use  will  inevitably  follow.  1  ho 
object  Mr.  Condor  has  had  in  \\e\v  in  his  ‘  Revised  Edition’  is,  to 
avert  this  result  by  ‘rendering  more  acceptable,  without  sacrificing 
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its  distinct  identity  and  substantive  cliaracter,  a  book  which  has 
exerted  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  our  psalmody,  and  been 
heretofore  a  bond  and  symbol  of  our  evangelical  unily/  Similar 
motives  appear  to  have  led  the  Rev.  John  Burder  to  undertake 
almost  simultaneously  his  revision  of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  either  edition  has  obtained 
much  success.  Cheap  editions  of  Watts,  in  every  shape,  have  so 
glutted  the  market,  that  an  improved  edition  can  scarcely  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  sale.  Some  ministers  who  have  adopted  Mr. 
Conder's  volume  in  private  use,  have  hesitated  to  introduce  it 
into  their  congregations,  pleading  that  it  'would  bo  easier  to 
supersede  Dr.  Watts  altogether  by  a  new  book.  Thus,  a  too 
stiff  retention  of  Dr.  Watts’s  volume  as  a  whole,  without  those 
excisions  and  verbal  emendations  which  have  long  been  felt  to  be 
desirable,  is  hastening  the  rejection  of  it  altogether. 

The  Congregational  Union  have  already  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  new  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  ‘  intended  to  meet 
the  views  and  wmnts  of  those  churches  who  would  prefer  one 
comprehensive  book,  rather  than  the  employing  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  an  appendix  or  supplement,  such  as  the 
existing  Congregational  Hymn  Book.’  They  propose  that  the 
new  w'ork  shall  include  all  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts 
which  are  proper  for  congregational  worship.  But  this  implies 
an  extensive  process  of  expurgation.  The  Congregational  Hymn 
Book  itself,  after  having  become  more  extensively  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  work,  except  Dr.  VV^atts’s,  the  book  of  the  Denomination, 
will  also,  if  the  new  book  finds  favour,  be  superseded.  What 
will  be  the  result  ?  Instead  of  one  book,  as  a  substitute  for 
Watts,  there  wall  be  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen  one  hookn^ — Reed’s, 
the  Leeds,  Burder’s,  Raffles’s,  &c.,  competing  with  each  other 
for  the  preference  of  the  congregational  churches ;  and  already, 
suggestions  and  proposals  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  ‘  Baptist 
Magazine,’  fnr  a  comprehensive  One  Book,  to  take  the  place 
both  of  Watts  and  of  the  New  Baptist  Supfdement,  which  has 
displaced  Rippon’s,  so  long  a  universal  favourite.*  If  all  this 
shall  end  in  the  real  improvement  of  our  devotional  service,  in 
the  mere  w'eoding  of  our  somewhat  over-luxuriant  hyrnnody,  and 
jn  teaching  the  next  generation  to  \vorship  God  and  *I  he  Lamb 
hi  purer  and  loftier,  yet  not  less  evangelical  strains  than  their 


*  Mr.  Ko(*l’s,  as  including  .a  selection  from  Waits,  Jispircs  to  be  of  this 
character;  but  it  will  fail  to  "ivc  ^ncral  sati.sfaction.  Hie  extent  to  which 
kc  has  carried  his  alteration  of  well-known  liymn.s,  such  as  ‘  Give  me  the  wings 
of  faith  to  rise,’  ‘  S;dvation,  oh,  the  joyful  ‘sound !’  &c.,  would  of  itself  pre¬ 
clude  the  adoption  of  his  work,  lie  assigns  these  alterations  as  a  reasjm  for 
oot  adding  the  names  of  authors,  which  converts  the  origiiml  fault  into  a 
double  injustice.  This  is  to  extinguish  Dr.  Watts  completely. 
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fathers  were  accustomed  to  employ,  all  regrets  and  misgivin<T3 
will  speedily  give  way  to  grateful  satisfaction.  But  long  inust  it 
be  before  any  new  book,  under  whatever  auspices  ])ut  forth,  will 
gather  round  it  the  sacred  and  endearing  associations  which 
hallow  the  Psalms  ami  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  or  become,  ‘both  in 
church  and  in  the  family,  what  the  Moravian  Hymn  Book  and 
the  Wesleyan  Hymn  Book  are  to  the  members  of  their 
respective  communions.* 


Art.  III. — lilenham ;  or,  whaf  came  of  froabllfif/  the  Waters.  A 

Story  founded  on  Facts.  By  K.  Elliott.  ()s.  ])|).  Hi).  lSo5. 

London:  W.  A  F.  (J.  C.\ish. 

The  present  century  has  been  productive  of  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing.s.  That  a  volume,  in  which  church-rates  have  an 
artistic  exi.stonce,  should  have  been  one  of  the  products,  will 
astonish  many.  The  development  is,  nevertheless,  a  natural 
result  of  existing  circum.stances.  The  subject  of  church-rates  ha.s 
b(*come  one  productive  of  all  the  conditions  out  of  w'hich  a  story, 

‘  founded  on  tacts,*  as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  could  bo  readily 
worked,  provided  a  mind  (pialitied  to  take  in  the  points  of  inte¬ 
rest,  and  to  value  these  points  as  they  ought  to  be  valued, 
could  be  induced  to  examine,  and,  after  examination,  be  h*d  to 
feel  the  force  of  these  circumstances.  Church-rates  have  ileve- 
loped  some  of  the  most  sidient  points  of  human  character ;  they 
have  called  forth  the  most  llagrant  exhibitions  of  shallow  dogina- 
tism  ;  tliey  have  afforded  op[iortunities  for  the  ])rofe.ssedly  inous 
to  urge  submi.ssion  to  the  law  as  a  positive  virtue,  when  really 
such  submission  was  negativelv  a  vice ;  thev  have  afforded  the 
picture  ot  religion  degrading  herself  by  the  use  ol  the  brokers 
ink-horn  and  the  constable’s  staff;  they  have  given  opportunitic.s 
without  end  for  tyrannical  men  to  try  the  metal  of  con.scientioiis 
and  tirm-minded  followers  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  bring  forth 
many  heroes  ; — heroes,  not  of  war  and  of  bloodshed,  but  such  as 
have  calmly  considered  the  prison-house  and  its  solitary  cells  as 
their  battle-field  ;  where  alone,  or  with  CJod  only,  they  have 
battled  against  the  attempt  of  Ca'.sar  to  interfere  in  the  ti  i  ritory 
which  belongs  to  Christ.  Church-rates  have  afforded  striking 
illustrations  of  a  truth,  which  nobly  but  quietly  maintained,  has 
gradually  worked  its  way  into  the  public  opinion,  and  has  brought 
out  acts  of  sympathy  from  those  who,  although  they  have  not 
sufficient  courage,  or  perhaps  sufficient  conviction  to  go  to  prison 
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in  advocacy  of  what  they  deem  right,  have  yet  the  courago 
necessary  for  tlic  expression  of  disapprobation  of  tlieir  fellow  men 
being  consigned  to  loss  ot  liberty.  Cluirch-rates  have,  by  tlie 
mental  conflict  which  they  have  induced,  done  nnich  to  dev<dop 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  and  have  at  last  so 
modified  opinion  as  to  gain  an  electoral  ])ower,  which  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  that  most  potent  of  all  declarations,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Here  then  are  materials  sufficient  for  a  story  *.  illustrations 
abundant  of  ‘  What  came  of  trouhlinor  the  Waters." 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  has  the  author  made  use  of  these 
materials?  Is  ‘Blenham"  likely  to  take  hold  of  the  ])ul)lic 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  story  to  enter  the  minds  of  those  who  never  could 
have  been  attracted  towards  the  subject  of  church-rates  in  another 
form,  and  thus  to  aid  mightily  towards  their  abolition?  The 
perusal  of  the  work  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

‘  Blenham"  contains  many  interesting  characters,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  each  are  well  sustained.  Thomas  Doughty  (and  well 
did  he  deserve  the  name)  is  the  church-rate'  hero.  Doing  good 
to  others  in  his  native  town  of  Bleuham,  he  found  his  own  mind 
expanding  and  inquiring  into  matters,  which,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  hml  no  thought  of  investigating.  Church-rates  were 
such  a  matter.  Being  convinced  of  tluir  injustice, — and  in 
‘Blenham,’  the  ])rogress  of  his  mind  in  me(‘ting  and  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  is  powerfully  portrayed, — he  deter¬ 
mines  to  resist  the  making  of  a  rate,  and  if  made,  the  ])ayment. 

A  character,  in  connexion  with  whom  the  well-known  vulgar 
argumeiits  in  defence  of  church-rates  came  forth,  is  Hr.  Soursby, 
who  is  thus  described  : — 


‘He  was  a  zoalo\is  churchman  in  his  way,  and  consistent  witli  his 
view  of  the  (jnestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  hated  disst‘nt,and  as  a  respect- 
ahle  ])arishioncr  and  parish-otlicer,  always  attend<‘d  church  twice  on  a 
bunday;  in  spite  of  liis  constant  leeling  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
the  afternoon  was  “  a’most  too  much”  for  him,  and  that  he  would  “  defy 
a  man  to  keej)  his  eves  o])cn  after  a  good  dinner.”  He,  however,  with 
respect  to  this  latter  unpleasant  predicament  observed  that  so  he  could 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  ]\Ir.  Dunning  or  his  curate,  and  those  of 
one  or  two  of  the  “  saints,”  he  managed  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  “  snooze,” 
and  came  away  (but  this  was  mentioned  in  strict  conlidence  in  the 
parlour  of  ‘The  White  Lion  Jnn’)“m<)re  benefited  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been.”  Those  who  knew  the  jiecnliar  style  ol’  the  good 
rector,  and  who  were  moreover  aware  that  all  his  eloquence  had  been 
exhausted  on  bis  morning  discoursi*,  felt  tbe  lull  lorce  ol  tbis  opinion. 
But  Mr.  Dunning  seldom  had  both  morning  and  afternoon  duties  to 
perform  in  the  same  day.  Soursby  was  a  man  with  a  low,  narrow  fore¬ 
head,  and  small  eyes  set  very  near  together ;  the  lace  was  long,  and  its 
habitual  expression  cunning,  and  rather  sinister  than  otherwise ;  still 
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ho  was  tolerably  free  from  vioes,  and  although  no  great  fiivourite 
among  the  i)eople  (as  what  tax-gatherer  is  ?)  he  was  not  odious  in  their 
eyes,  any  further  than  he  occasionally  became  so  by  virtue  of  his 
office.’ — 1>.  10. 

Tbc  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  length  get  bold  of  Doughty,  after 
lie  has  had  an  interesting  colloquy  with  the  magistrates,  in  which 
the  sage  magisterial  dogmas  put  forth  on  these  occasions,  are 
examined,  ami  expressed  with  so  much  force,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  addition  to  ‘  Burn’s  Justice,'  the  guide  of  these  exaltt‘d 
ptTsonages,  if  the  few  pages  on  this  subject  coidd  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  everv  Petty  Sessions  in  the  kingdom. 

The  arrest  of  Doughty  is  told  with  graphic  force  :  his  daughter 
Mary,  his  little  dog  Tim  harking  furiously  at  the  officials,  and 
then  leaping  into  the  conveyance  to  go  with  his  master  to  prison. 
The  descri[)tion  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  dungeon,  is  full  of  truth 
and  power.  Indeed,  though  our  space  is  small,  it  will  he  useful 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  resting  places  which  the  State 
Church  ]>rovides  for  those  wlio  exercise  the  Protestant  right  of 
individual  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 


‘  The  cells  of  Blenham  ])rison,  as  they  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
Doughty's  ineareeration,  were  small  rooms  ranged  side  by  side  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building;  they  were  partially'  underground,  and 
having  stone  iloors,  in  a  very  broken,  uneven  state,  were  always  more  or 
less  dam]),  and  in  bad  weather  necessarily  mueb  worse.  The  size  of  each 
cell  was  about  (‘ight  feet  by'  live,  and  it  was  lighted  bv  a  small  grated 
a])erture  towards  tin*  toj> — the  only’  mode  of  a<lmitting  light  ami  air. 
The  walls  were  black  and  slimv;  the  ceilings  were  low;  a  rough 
W'ooden  frame  served  as  bedstead,  on  which  was  a  straw  mattrass,  or, 
on  some,  straw  alone,  with  a  horsecloth  for  covering.  (Ireat  rings 
and  chains  fixed  to  the  wall  wen*  intended  to  fasten  obstreperous 
])risoners.  d'ln*  whole  range  of  these  cells  was  dirty'  and  infested  with 
vermin.' — j).  2 IS. 


Doughty  tights  out  his  battle:  he  suffers  from  fever;  his 
daughter  dies:  and  though,  from  the  reproach  thus  created 
against  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  representatives  of  that  power 
wished  the  release  of  Doughty,  if  he  would  confess  his  error, 
Douglitv  would  not  do  so,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pas.seu 
so  as  to  t'rtV'Ct  his  release. 

The  conduct  of  Doughty  produces  effects  even  in  the  rectory. 
Clara,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  a  young  ladv  educated  with  the 
rector’s  daughter,  is  won  by  Thomas  Doughty's  honesty ;  and  ^ 
strong  is  the  impression  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  ui 
hislndialf,  tliat  she  visits  him  in  his  prison,  and  there  obtains  an 
insight  into  tlie  operation  of  a  State  Church,  which  is  ]iortrayed 
in  ‘  Blenham’  with  a  fairness  which  must  command  respect  even 
from  those  who  still  hold  a  State  Church  to  be  scriptural. 
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Clara  s  histor\"  is  one  of  romance,  but  is  real.  Her  parentage 
unknown,  but  she  herself  abinuiantly  supplieil  with  means ; 
imagined  to  l)e  a  heiress,  endowed  with  a  powerful  but  pure  and 
chastened  and  truly  feminine  mind,  she  comes  upon  the  scene  as 
a  minister  of  light  and  mercy;  and  her  progress  is  an  advance 
from  step  to  step  into  the  kingdom  of  right,  of  honour,  and  of 
beauty.  Her  refusal  to  allow  tlie  addresses  of  the  rector  s  son 
(she  not  knowing  her  parents),  the  emh'avours  of  the  youth  to 
find  out  who  her  parents  are,  the  discovery  at  length  opening  up 
the  miseries  connected  with  a  remnant  of  Romish  su])erstition, 
namely,  the  Fellowships  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
are  points  of  deep  interest. 

This  notice  of  ‘  Blenham"  would  bo  unjust  were  we  not  to 
notice  John  Holmesdale,  who  at  length  becomes  the  hushand  of 
Clara.  His  character  is  one  upon  which  the  reader  will  rest  wdth 
pleasure.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  There  is 
throughout  its  pages  a  tone  of  purity  and  of  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence  which  will  benefit  the  cause  that  all  who  love 
the  ‘Eclectic'  have  at  heart. 


Art.  IV. — Knihaftsies  and  Foreign  Courfa,  and  of  Fijdnmary. 

Hv  ‘The  Uoviiiir  En  dish  man,’  Author  of  ‘Pictures  from  the 

Rattle-Fields,’  A:c.  London  :  Routledge  k  t’o. 

A  DIPLOMATIC  history  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815  would  be 
inestimable.  It  would  expose  the  hidden  springs  of  policy,  the 
personal  interests  to  which  the  independence  of  Europ<*  has  been 
sacrificed.  The  diplomatist  is  the  agent  of  dynastic  egotism. 
He  negotiates  in  concealment,  because  secrecy  is  e.ssential  to  the 
development  of  plots  and  to  the  ratification  of  infamous  com¬ 
pacts.  Without  passion  or  recklessness,  it  may  l>e  affirmed 
that,  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — itself  a  profligate 
scheme  to  aggrandize  the  reigning  despots, — the  courts  .ami  em¬ 
bassies  of  Europe  have  not  conducted  a  single  public  .arningement 
to  a  conclusion  without  .admitting  .an  immoral  principle  or 
Ignoring  the  incontestible  rights  of  nation.s. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  English  people  that  it  h.as  l)ecome 
jealous  of  the  occult  powers  of  diplomacy.  It  perceives  that, 
since  the  er.a  of  liberal  legislation  l)egan,  laws  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  enacted  in  open  .a.ssemblies  .and  in  tlie  light  of  day. 
It  asks— -If  laws  are  planned  in  public,  why  not  treaties?  If 
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every  domestic  question  be  arranged  on  the  broad  ])latfonn 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  nation,  ^vhy  are  the 
external  interests  of  the  country  disposed  of  in  unheard  dehates 
by  irresponsible  cabals  ?  The  invariable  a])ology  is — that  foi  (  iitii 
governments  are  sensitive ;  that  arguments  used  in  the  cahinct 
might  touch  the  susceptibilities  of  an  ally  or  tlecido  the  hostilitv 
of  a  ‘  neutral that  coalitions  and  combinations  must  be  prepared 
with  secrecy  before  they  are  avowed.  To  us,  not  one  of  these 
reasonings  a])pears  to  have  any  force.  Diplomacy  luus  too  lowg 
been  a  synonym  for  inter-dynastic  intrigue.  Public  interests,  ami 
not  personal  weaknesses,  should  be  consulted  by  statt‘sinen. 
Great  Britain,  under  a  sinister  influence,  has  declined  to  i  iiforco 
that  law  of  blockade,  search,  and  seizure  which  wonhl  most 
eftectually  disarm  the  Russian  Empire  by  stopping  its  sujiplies. 
Prussia  resists  the  principle,  and  her  resistance  was  at  tirst  sti¬ 
mulated  by  an  ignominious  personal  ])i(pie.  l^ord  Grenville,  as 
Sir  James  Marriott  relates,  when  the  right  of  the  ‘Prussian  tlai;’ 
was  referrt'd  to,  sarcastically  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
Prussian  flag,  and  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  the  flag  of 
Frankfort.  The  Prussian  king,  from  that  moment,  never  yiehled 
the  point,  and  the  kingdom  is  now  enriched  by  that  indirect 
trade  which  atfords  Kus.sia  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  allies.  It  is  the  shame  of  our  veneration  that  the 
miserable  ])edantries  of  othcial  eticpiette  are  ))referred  before 
those  vital  realities  in  which  consist  the  hopes  and  the  .lifeguards 
of  nations. 

Beside.s,  there  cannot  be  preferred  for  this  disreputable  system 
the  normal  excuse  that  it  works  well.  Like  the  British  Gonsti- 
tution,  it  works  vi  ry  ill.  Our  diplomacy  is  mocked  by  tlu‘  world  ; 
our  diplomatists  have  been  overreached  on  almost  every  great 
public  occasion,  from  that  of  1815  to  that  of  1855.  ^or  is  the 
negative  propo.sition  tenable  that,  bad  as  it  may  be,  no  better  can 
be  substituted.  The  examjde  of  America  is  decisive,  in  that 
country,  which  the  ‘  Roving  Englishman’  has  strangely  neglected 
to  notice,  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  is  vested  in  the  ^Senate. 
The  Pre.sident  and  his  agents  abroad  are  merely  organs  ot  the 
gnat  deliberative  and  re}>resentative  as.sembly.  ^J’hey  center 
with  foreign  ])owers,  argue  the  points  of  disputed  questions,  trame 
propositions,  and  submit  them  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  <lis- 
cusses  them,  in  ])ublic  or  in  private  as  may  seem  nece.s.'^arv, 
though  on  occasions  of  high  imjiortance  publicity  is  the  nde.  lu 
fact,  even  diplomatic  despatches  are  tiled  in  the  foreign  oflice, 
and  are  accessible,  by  right,  to  every  senator,  and  by  usage  to 
every  ex-senator  and  member  of  the  Lower  House  ot  Congress. 
Ordiiiary  citizens,  desirous  of  inspecting  these  records,  seldom 
fail  in  obtaining  permi.ssion  to  do  so.  Often,  indeed,  the  ducu- 
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ments  are  published  as  soon  as  received,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Enirlish  practice,  which  is  to  witlihohl  diplomatic  dis¬ 
patches  until  popular  discussions  upon  them  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  conventions  to  which  they  lead.  The  President  occasionally 
recommends  secrecy,  but  cannot  enforce  it.  The  Senate  vigor¬ 
ously  maintains  its  constitutional  [)rivileges,  and  the  result  is 
that  American  ministers,  tliough  not  bedizened  in  liveries,  as  the 
first-class  tiunkeys  of  Europe,  are  respi^cted  in  all  European 
Courts  fully  as  much  as  our  own,  if  not  more  so,  while  American 
diplomacy  is  far  more  successful. 

In  the  Old  World  diplomacy  has  been  converted  into  a  mys¬ 
terious  profession,  the  visible  signs  of  which  to  the  vulgar  world, 
are  deep  looks,  solemn  affectations,  fantastic  shows  of  secrecy. 
Englishmen  will  do  well  to  stinlv  the  teachings  of  the  ‘  Roving 
Englishman’  on  this  matter.  He  explains  .and  exposes  the  sys¬ 
tem.  He  has  searched  its  records,  and  being  himself  a  member  of 
the  craft,  stands  beyond  the  range  of  its  spell.  Once,  he  tells  us, 
he  believ(Hl  in  it.  It  seemed  to  him  the  bland  and  peaceful 
means  of  furthering  the  highest  intere.sts  of  state.s,  the  guardian 
of  public  tr,an(|uillity  and  of  ])ublic  law,  the  soother  of  discord, 
the  softener  of  national  asperitie.s.  He  drudged  on,  in  devotion 
to  his  theory.  Investig.ation  and  exp(‘rience  disench.anted  his 
mind.  He  saw  how,  from  the  beginning,  diplomacy  had  been 
the  trade  of  petty  arts,  the  instrument  of  ])altrv  passions  or  of 
infamous  desires,  the  engine  by  the  ai«l  of  which  rulers  and 
ministers  have  worked  their  wretched  interests  into  the  policy  of 
nations. 

The  rights  of  legation,  though  imperfectly  un(h‘r.stood  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  rested  on  a  sounder  basis  in  the  Roman  age  than  under 
the  mediaeval  barl)arism.  It  was  not  until  the  works  of  Grotius 
appe.ared  in  the  seventeenth  ccmtury,  that  the  .attention  of  modern 
Europe  was  directed  to  the  principles  of  international  law.  From 
th.at  date,  through  a  considerable  period,  di[)lom.acy  was  n‘g.arded 
as  a  form.al  science,  and  ideal  diplomatists  were  re|>resented  by  the 
sonorous  pedants  of  Germany,  with  the  condfmeil  (pnalifications 
of  the  theatre  and  the  college.  A  mighty  in.a.ss  of  disqui.sitions. 
penned  by  those  dreary  Latinists,  conveyed  the  rules  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  ambassadorial  office.  Of  course  a  vast  category, 
full  of  v.ariations,  classitic.ations,  provisos,  .and  declaratory  clauses, 
Was  compiled  to  bewilder  the  governments  as  well  .as  their  repre- 
sentative.s.  It  became  a  subject  ot  [)rotound  study  to  define  the 
rank,  duties,  pr(*cedence,  age,  dress,  religion,  ^c.,  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  so  many  ])ltatitudes  and  subtleties  were  uttered,  that 
ambassadors  began  to  think  that  they  were,  it  not  the  first,  at 
least  the  second  class  of  lium.an  being.s. 

Emperors,  kings,  and  queens,  of  course,  formed  the  first  degree 
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As  representatives  of  queens,  kings,  and  emperors,  the  diplo- 
inatisls  considered  themselves  vicariously  entitled  to  the  hoinat^e 
of  all  the  world.  They  became  courtly  in  their  insolence  and 
regal  in  their  foppery.  So  extravagant  were  their  pretensions 
that  only  the  sovereigns  whom  they  mimicked  submitted  to  them. 
Tlie  sovereigns,  in  truth,  entered  into  the  folly  of  their  ministers, 
and  avenged  their  wrongs  with  sanguinary  effect.  There  were 
few  ambassadors  who  would  not  bury  half  Europe  in  blood  and 
slaughter  to  comfort  themselves  after  a  personal  affront,  and  few 
monarchs  who  would  not,  when  undeterred  by  fear,  flatter  this 
malevolent  vanity.  Ambassadors,  indeed,  as  counsel  for  their 
crowns  in  inter-dynastic  causes,  came  to  regard  their  office  as  the 
attorney  regards  his.  Diplomatic  litigation  was  their  tratle,  and 
wars  made  their  profit ;  fur  at  the  subsequent  congress  they  ^vere 
.sure  to  gain  in  importance,  in  pensions,  stars,  and  cros.ses,  not  to 
.speak  of  jewel-hilted  swords,  diamond  snufi-boxes,  and  necklaces 
for  their  wives.  !Many  a  time  have  nations  lost  their  honour, 
because  their  re})resentative  had  been  bribed  by  gifts,  or  bewil¬ 
dered  by  ‘  a])preciation.' 

At  last  the  impudence  of  ambassadors-  was  carried  too  far. 
It  bc'came  necessary  to  reduce  their  imjx)rtance  as  a  body,  and 
to  ]^re.serve  only  a  small  number  of  first-class  diplomatists. 
Inferior  and  subordinate  to  them,  there  were  ministers  resident 
and  cliur(jt\s  iVaffaireti ;  but  even  after  this,  the  reception  of  diplo- 
mati.sts  at  foreign  courts,  especially  tho.se  of  the  higher  rank, 
contimu‘d  to  be  a  costly  and  ])ompous  jiffair.  The  pope’s 
inincios  espi'cially  were  habitually  men  of  proud  mind  and 
overbearing  demeanour,  who  claimed  .sacred  as  well  as  political 
functions,  and  were  exorbitant  in  their  cravings  for  ostentatious 
respect.  At  mo.st  courts  this  increasing  self-esteem  of  amhas- 
siulors  became  a  nuisance  not  less  expensive  than  disagreeable, — 
the  more  so  if  several  arrived  at  the  siune  time, —  tiansacting 
separate  affairs,  as  did  those  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  keeping 
guard  uj>on  one  another,  as  did  Lord  Westmoreland  and  J-ord 
tiohn  Russell  at  Vienna.  The  German  emj)erors  and  the  French 
kings  occasionally  declined  to  receive  the.se  a.s.sociated  ministers, 
demanding  that  each  court  should  transact  its  business  with 
them  through  a  single  envoy,  though  a  certain  king  of  l^anlinia 
quarrelled  w  ith  the  republic  of  Venice  because  she  refused  to  send 
two  ambass;ulors  to  congratulate  him  upon  bis  accession  to  the 
tlirone.  It  has  been  generally  established,  however,  that  one 
envoy  is  enough,  and  that  this  envoy  should  be  a  man.  Women, 
says  the  ‘  Roving  Englishman,*  are  good  councillors  and  bad 
actors,  yet  there  are  several  anthentie'ate‘d  instances  of  their 
employment  on  diplomatic  mis.sions.  It  was  never  ]uovcd  that 
the  Chevalier  D’Eon  was  not  one.  Eleonor  of  Fiance,  ^lary  of 
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Hungary,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  Margaret  of  Alen<;on,  were 
severally  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions,  with  varying  ilogrees 
of  success.  One  queen  of  the  French,  in  ancient  days,  having 
been  condemned  for  impiety  to  a  disgraceful  penance,  compelled 
two  ladies  of  the  court  to  travel  to  the  place  ap[)ointed,  and  there 
to  be  whipped  in  her  stead;  as  one  of  the  French  kings  in  a  later 
age,  is  rejiorted  by  tlie  editor  of  Boileau  to  have  dont)  by  some 
of  his  courtiers.  However,  De  Real  states,  that  a  king  ot  Persia 
once  dispatched  a  lady  as  ambassadress  to  the  Orand  Sultan, 
without  informing  us  whether  the  mission  was  as  delicate  as  it 
was  graceful.  Certainly,  that  of  Madame  la  Marechale  de  (Jue- 
briant,  ambassadress  extraordinary  from  France  to  Poland,  was 
of  a  very  pecadiar  character.  The  infamous  Countess  of  Konigs- 
mark,  a  beauty  of  the  court  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  accredited 
by  him  to  make  peace  with  Charles  XII.,  did  not  succeed,  for  the 
emperor  merely  saluted,  and  would  not  othcially  receive  her. 

The  ‘  Roving  Englishman'  siq»plies  full  and  loadable  details 
as  to  the  technicalities  of  the  ambas.sad()rial  otlice.  His  book 
abounds  also  in  touches  of  historical  satire,  ])ungent  and  well- 
directed,  with  pieces  just  iji  cat  Ives  in  the  form  of  anecdotes  and 
illustrations.  Upon  one  subject  his  remarks  an^  likely  to  ex]>lode 
a  popular  fallacy.  The  public  likes  to  believe  in  State  my.sterie.s, 
in  the  im])enetrable  secrecy  of  cabinets,  in  the  ubiquitous  agents 
of  emperors,  and  in  the  opacpie  qualities  of  the  cipher,  dead 
language  to  all  but  the  initiated,  the  adepts  of  political  free¬ 
masonry.  The  cipher  is  a  species  of  writing  much  enq)loye<l  in 
diplomacy  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  concealment,  worth  very  little. 
This  code  of  di})lomatic  signal.s,  in  fact,  presents  few  dithculties 
to  experienced  men.  The  most  intricate  and  original  ciphers 
have  been  read  by  such  persons  without  a  key,  simply  because, 
accustomed  to  invent  such  symbols,  tluiy  accpiire  a  perfect  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  detecting  their  import.  The  ‘  Roving  Kngli.shman' 
relates  how  ci})hers  have  been  ])uzzles  to  the  governments  to 
which  they  wore  dispatched  : — 

‘Courts  and  cabinets  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  by  the  incomprehensible  despatehes  of  their  agents  in  foreign 
parts.  Strange  news  was  oi'ten  bruited  about,  which  was  supj>o.scd  to 
have  been  reecived  in  this  wav'.  When  it  had  thrown  a  nation  into 
the  \itrnost  disinav',  and  given  every  member  of  the  government  a 
Rurfeit  of  horrors  and  indigestion,  it  usually  turned  out  to  be  false. 
Persons  learned  that  thev'  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wdts, 
because  there  had  been  a  mistake  cither  in  composing  the  conundrum, 
ur  in  finding  out  what  it  meant.  Sometimes  the  riddle  might  lie  read 
^bo  in  several  ways,  so  that  a  government  did  not  know’  whether  to 
rejoice  or  despair — whether  a  general  illumination  should  be  com¬ 
manded  or  a  public  fast. 

‘Any  class  of  men  in  the  world  but  diplomatists  would  have  given 
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up  a  series  of  tricks,  the  jierforniancc  of  which  was  attendetl  with  such 
serious  inconvenience.  They  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  i)ersuade 
themselves  to  renounce  these  singular  mysteries,  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  invented  an  expedient.  Diplomacy  is  great  at  expe¬ 
dients  ;  and  her  device  in  this  instance  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Finding,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  use  a 
cipher  which  no  j)erson  could  rea<l  correctly,  the  modern  ])ractice  has 
been  to  adopt  one  familiar  and  easy  enough  to  be  generally  understooil 
(especially  by  foreign  courts).’ — pp.  110,  1 11. 

Diplomatists  cherish  the  cipher  because  there  is  a  tinge  of 
importance  in  the  contrivance.  Their  importance  is  enhanced 
by  its  exclusive  hieroglyphy.  It  would  seem  from  the  history  of 
their  profession,  that  the  one  thing  needful  in  an  ambassador  is 
to  make  a  grand  figure  before  the  world.  Formerly,  in  all  the 
courts  of  Furo})e,  the  foreign  ministers  supported  vast  estahlish- 
ments,  rode  in  carriages  with  six  or  eight  horses,  afi'ected  pro¬ 
cessional  ])omp,  clad  themselves  in  rich  and  delicate  garments, 
gave  exejuisite  ban(|uets,  and  tilled  their  lobbies  and  ante* 
chamlxTs  with  a  retinue  half  feudal,  half  fashionable.  The 
ambassadorial  position  being  thus  as.sociated  with  splendour, 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  most  worldly  and  worthless  of 
nobles,  who  si\w'  in  it  their  only  chance  of  competing  in  society 
with  princes  and  kings.  The  taint  thus  introduced  has  not  been 
eradicated  yet.  CJreat  Britain  is  still  rej)resented  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  powers  by  the  most  feeble  and  frivolous  of  her  public 
men.  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedclitle  is  one  who  ought  to  be 
excej)ted  from  this  category,  llis  policy  has  been,  at  least, 
serious  and  spirited. 

Ambassad< u  s  should  be  well  salaried.  Their  situation  recpiires 
it.  They  must  maintain  an  independent  and  dignitied  ap])ear- 
ance.  They  must  be  hospitable.  Dining,  Lord  J^ilmerston  has 
siiid,  is  the  life  and  .soul  of  diplomacy.  And  w  e  all,  when  we  go 
to  Paris  or  Vienna  make  it  a  point  to  dine  at  the  Finhas.sy. 
But  in  ])rodigality,  as  in  pretence,  ambassadors  have  usually 
exceeded  the  limits  of  reason.  In  17L5  Prince  llepnin,  Russian 
Envoy  at  Constantinople,  caused  no  less  than  thirty-three  ot  the 
largest  houses  in  the  capital  to  be  sumptuously  furnished  tor  tlie 
reception  of  himself  and  his  suite.  As  if  to  overawe  the  Mussul¬ 
man  ])opulation  official  and  non-official  (the  Turks  being,  lik^ 
other  barbarians,  enslaved  by  show),  llus.sia  has  converted  this 
suggestion  of  Prince  Repnin’s  taste  into  a  habit  of  policy, 
that,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  her  embassy  always 
posse.'^.st'd  the  finest  building  in  Constantinople.  In  Vienna,  the 
British  Emb;\s.sy  occupies  only  a  Hat  or  floor  of  the  great  Coburg 
Palace  on  the  Bastei. 

*  An  ambassador  csj)ccially  requires  a  good  staff  of  servants.  lu  fl‘^’ 
draft  of  instructions  for  Prussian  ambassadors,  Von  Rehfues  telU  u> 
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that  an  ambassador  requires  “  an  experieneed  porter  to  give  answers  at 
the  door,  and  prevent  the  dij)lomatist  iVom  being  disturbed  at  ineoii- 
venient  times.  In  visiting  hours,  a  livery  servant  should  stand  ready 
to  receive  ])ersons  admitted  by  the  porter,  and  the  groom  of  tho 
ohainbers  should  be  in  the  ante-room  to  announce  them.  Another 


liverv  servant,  a  chasseur,  and  a  eoaehman”  are,  according  to  llehlues, 
a  ‘‘full  and  sullieient  establishment.”  The  servants  of  ambassadors 


also,  \v»*  are  advised,  should  be  of  sleek  and  decorous  a})pearanee — of 
agreeable  address  and  polished  manners;  in  short,  diplomatists  in 
plush  and  buttons,  with  white  handkerchiefs,  so  to  speak.  An  ambas- 
sailor  is  recommended  not  to  surround  himself  altogether  with  tho 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  lest  they  should 
take  advantage  of  the  familiar  domestic  relations  of  j)rivate  life,  to 
discover  and  betray  some  of  those  unlucky  secrets  he  will  necessarily 
be  so  anxious  to  conceal.  Kiille  (p.  115)  tells  us  frankly  the  rea.son 
of  this.  It  appears  that  immediately  an  ambassador  arrives  at  a 
foreign  court,  the  police  enq)loy  themselves  in  the  honourable  occu¬ 
pation  of  corrupting  his  servants.  Hence,  the  cardinals  and  nuncios 
of  the  pope  were  accustomed  to  have  secret  <loors  in  their  abode  to  let 
persons  in  and  out  without  being  observed,  lest  some  curious  servant 
should  watch  the  lu’oceedings  of  their  guests  and  inform  against  them. 
“Germans  or  Swiss”  are  said  to  “make  the  best  valets,  Knglishmeu 
the  best  livery-servants,  Frenchmen  the  best  cooks,  Italians  the  best 
confectioners, — Britons,  Hungarians,  and  Sclaves  the  best  grooms; 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  servant  is  valuable  on  particular  occasions !” 

*  It  is  a  mystery,  however,  indeed,  that  any  human  being  shoidd 
voluntarily  condemn  himself  to  live  among  a  set  of  stcel-tra})s  and 
spring-guns,  for  tlie  sake  of  assuring  the  secrecy  of  nonsensical  schemes, 
which  shoidd  be  never  entertained  at  all.’ — pp.  151,  152. 

At  last,  the  expenses  of  ambassadors  rivalling  those  of  the 
Judges  in  the  8uj)reme  Court  of  India,  whose  iiiHuence  is  in 
pro})ortion  to  the  gilt  on  their  barges,  or  the  number  of  idlers 
in  their  retinue,  became  so  inordinate  that  governments  began 
to  clieck  them.  The  practice  of  receiving  gifts,  which  they 
sought  with  shameless  cupidity,  was  also  discouraged.  The 
United  States,  whose  principle  is  that  of  economical  liberality, 
expressly  jirohibit  it ;  and  the  East  India  Company  expects  that 
all  j)resents  bestowed  on  its  olhcers  shall  be  given  \\\)  to  the 
public  treasury.  However,  while  their  opportunities  lasted,  the 
diplomatists  snatched,  with  consuming  avarice,  every  ottered 
gratuity,  in  jewels  and  in  money  ;  and  when  the  fashion  decayed, 
delicately  hinted,  sometimes,  that  if  they  could  not  think  of 
accepting  gifts,  their  wives  could !  ‘  His  Excellency'  is  now  content 
with  ribbons  and  stars ;  for  diplomacy,  as  well  as  chivalry,  lias 
dwindled  down  to  sarsenet  and  tinsel.  This  reform,  which  had 
commenced  when  Blucher  was  popular,  disgusted  him  excessively, 
and  he  rejoiced  when  the  sovereigns,  having  decked  him  like  a 
^lay-sweep,  ‘  were  obliged  to  come  out  with  their  snuft-boxes,^ 
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From  the  ambassador's  stroiio*  box,  the  ‘  Roviug*  Englishmau' 
vaults  to  the  courier  s  horse.  Formerly,  the  mounted  messeierer 
who  carried  announcements  and  treaties  was,  as  the  Pegasus  of 
diplomacy,  a  conspicuous  individual.  ‘It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  the  importance  of  government  messengers  has 
declined’  since  telegraphs  have  practically  superseded  them.  Still 
a  major  who  carries  a  State  dispatch  to  Balmoral,  may  hope  to  be 
gazett(}d  a  lieutenant-colonel,  while  captains  who  have  arduouslv 
served  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  field,  remain  on  the  cold  flat  of 
captaincy.  How  grateful  must  the  promoted  soldiers  be  to  those 
wives  of  theii  ancestors  who,  by  becoming  infamous,  established 
a  perpetual  and  hereditary  family  claim  to  favour  at  Court ! — 


‘  Xevcrtheless,  tluw  like  to  make  a  little  noise  in  a  foreign  cajital 
now  and  then.  We  have  therefore  several  eoTnj)arativt‘lv  recent 
instances  of  their  thinking  proper  to  announce  their  advent  by  blowing 
a  horn.  As,  however,  there  is  the  authority  of  a  song,  which  obtained 
considerable  po])ularity  in  its  day,  that  “a  horn  is  not  a  thing  to 
laugh  to  scorn,”  perhaps  the  less  we  say  on  the  subject  tin*  better. 
Tin*  couriers  who  carried  tin*  luuvs  of  the  treatv  of  peace  at  Paris,  in 
ISI  1  ,  eagerly  seized  on  this  opportunity  of  creating  a  sensation,  and 
their  joyful  notes  were  heard  at  every  capital  in  Eunipe.  Wo  arc  not 
informed,  how(*ver,  whether  they  underwent  a  previous  course  t>f  study 
with  an  individual  whose  mania  for  musicians  introduced  him  about 
this  time  to  the  astounded  diplomacy  of  (Ireat  Britain.’ — p.  IS!). 


Should  a  contiueiital  war  be  superaddod  to  the  am]>hihioiis 
strife — the  battle  of  navies,  forts,  camps,  and  floating  batteries 
in  which  we  are  engaged — couriers  may  once  more  be  important 
individuals.  They  formerly  travelled  with  little  dispatches 
wrap]>ed  round  the  bullets  of  their  pistols  as  wadding,  inserted 
in  rings,  watches,  swords,  lockets,  sticks,  or  riding-whijKS,  in  tlio 
hollow  tube  of  a  spur,  the  lining  of  a  saddle  or  a  hat ;  they  were 
written  in  sympathetic  ink  on  the  wearer’s  linen,  secreted  in 
tpiills  under  his  skin,  placed  inside  bulbous  roots  carefully  scooped 
out,  or  even  in  hollow  beans,  at  the  bottom  of  a  snufl-box. 
They  were  scratched  on  the  stem  of  a  feather  in  the  horsemans 
Ciip,  hidden  between  the  horse’s  shoo  and  his  hoof, — and  when 
most  cunningly  secreted,  often  secreted  in  vain.  For  this  kind 
of  m>steiT,  another  has  been  substituted  in  our  civil  davs,  and  it 
jdays  the  game  of  the  stock -broker,  of  the  Corsican  who  haunts 
tlio  Paris  Bourse  with  an  imperial  commission,  and  of  certiim 
diplomatic  fuuctionarie.s  whose  expenses  are  greater  than  their 
salaries. 


Not  oven  the  ambassador  himself  surpasses  in  glory  the  am¬ 
bassador’s  wife.  She,  in  the  primitive  times,  was  designated 
only  by  her  husband’s  name  or  title,  without  catching  a  beam  of 
his  diplomatic  brilliance.  It  is,  we  know,  an  affliction  to  bishops 
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wives  in  our  own  days,  that  the  world  hears  only  of  ‘  ^Frs.  Wil- 
berforce/  or  ‘  Mrs.  Jackson/  while  it  hears  of  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop,  &c. ;  but  the  ainbassadoi-s'  ladies  were  more 
pushing,  and  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  gained  the  style  of 
‘  amhassadresscs."  An  objection  was  often  made  to  their  claims, 
similar  to  that  made  by  James  1.  against  the  claims  of  the 
wives  of  the  Scotch  Lords  of  Session.  ‘  1  made  the  carles  lords,' 
said  the  maundering  pedant,  ‘but  who  made  the  carlines  ladies?' 
Yet  the  waves  of  ambassadors,  w  ith  the  desperation  of  Rajputs 
who  will  not  be  taken  alive,  achieved  their  triumph,  and  the 
Pope  capitulated.  The  Countess  Olivarez  was  declared  ‘am¬ 
bassadress'  by  Sextus  V.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  toe  ;  but  immediately  ev(Tv  other  w  ife  of  every  other 
diplomatist  struggled  to  the  scene,  and  firmly  demanded  equal 
rights  and  ecpial  titles.  After  this,  there  w’as  not,  for  a  long 
period,  an  unmarried  ambassador,  or  a  ‘  separated' ambassador  s 
wife  in  Europe.  The  ladies  asserted  their  ])osition  fiercely,  and 
were  successful  so  far,  that  it  became  the  ])ractice  in  England  to 
send  a  royal  yacht  to  fetch  an  ambassadress  of  the  first  class. 
Elsewhere  they  have  recpiired  salvoes  of  artillery.  In  France, 
the  court  long  resisted  the  claims  of  the  wives  of  ‘  ministers,'  but 
at  length  gave  w\ay,  and  allowed  them  to  be  kissed  by  the  prince.s, 
and  seated  on  stools  in  the  royal  })ro.sence.  In  Yienna,  wives  of 
secretaries  of  le^ration  are  excluded  from  State  balls  : — 

‘There  was  a  great  dispute  at  Stockholm  in  17S2.  The  wife  of  the 
Austrian  envoy  (a  di})lomatist  of  the  second  class)  actually  refused  to 
kiss  the  t|ueen’s  hainl  unless  her  nuijesty  gave  her  a  return  kiss  on  the 
checkin  the  same  manner  as  to  flu*  wives  of  senators.  Ili'n?  w'as  a 
j)retty  business.  The  (juei*n  refused  to  reeeiv(‘  h<‘r  at  all ;  and  resolv(‘d 
to  be  revenged  on  the  bumptious  little  Austrian.  Her  majesty  watched 
an  opportunity  with  female  patience  and  address.  It  came  as  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ])unis]rmg  insolenci'  do  come,  if  we  wait  lor  them.  T'lie 
Austrian  lady  w'ent  to  a  ball  at  the  town-hall.  Austrian  ladies  dance 
very  well,  and  J  dare  say  she  liked  it.  She  little  knew  the  sleepless 
vivacity  of  a  royal  ])i(pie.  Immediately  the  royal  family  arrived,  and 
they  probably  came  on  purpose,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  approached 
her  with  his  most  otlicial  countenance.  Let  a  country  gentltunan  ask 
for  a  passport  at  our  British  Foreign  Otlice,  and  he  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  otfended  majesty  which  glowed  in  the  master  of  the  ceremonies’ 
eyes  on  this  occasion  :  a  (piaint  j>icturc  of  the  loky  and  absurd. 

‘“Sir,”  said  the  little  lady,  stopping  in  her  capers  very  unwillingly, 
“you  interrupt  me.” 

‘The  otlicial  mouth  moved  wdth  an  otlicial  whisper. 

‘  The  Austrian  could  not  or  w'ould  not  hear,  but  she  blushed  scarlet, 
and  lier  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

‘  Again  the  otlicial  mouth  move<l.  Its  words  were  not  very  ]>lain  or 
polite,  athcial  words  seldom  are,  but  their  purport  for  a  wonder  was 
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intelli;^nl)le.  “  She  had  not  been  presented,  and  therefore  eould  not 
remain  within  the  au^jiist  preeinets  of  the  royal  circle!” 

‘  1  am  lH)und  to  say  that  J  wouhl  not  have  sat  at  meat  that  eveninj^ 
witli  the  ortended  lady — no,  not  to  have  been  introdueed  to  an  aeeoin- 
modatin^  hill-diseounter  the  next  morning.  The  (jueen  had  had  her 
revenj^e,  but  the  insult  so  rankled,  that  she  who  had  received  it  never 
restt‘d  till  her  husband  had  solicited  his  recall  and  stirred  u])  the  im])e- 
rial  court  to  n'sent  the  atfront.  This  woman’s  ijuarrel  about  a  kiss 
interrupted  all  international  business  between  Austria  and  Sweden 
durin*^  no  less  than  six  vears,  for  another  envov  was  not  sent  to  Stock¬ 
holm  till  ITsS.’—pp.  2il-2i:i. 

The  ‘  Roving  bhiglishinai/  illustrates  with  a  ])leasant  anec¬ 
dote  the  history  of  embassies  to  barbarous  courts.  A  certain 
M.  Co(j  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Morocco,  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  six  Belgian  vessels  which  bad  been  plundered  on  the  coast. 
I'ersuaded  that  neither  the  Sultan  nor  his  ministers  knew-  any¬ 
thing  of  politics  or  of  geography,  he  ])urchased  at  (Jibraltar  an 
immense  map.  This  he  caused  to  be  brightly  coloured,  so  that 
Belgium  ap]>eaied  the  largest  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  glohe. 
France,  Holland,  and  (  lermany  were  almost  entirely  swallowed 
up  hy  the  ‘  Royaume  de  Belgiipie'  of  M.  le  Coq.  ]]ut  it  was 
neces.sarv  to  ex])lain  how'  his  country  had  grown  to  such  extent 
and  pt>wer.  The  Belgian  Colloredo,  therefore,  stated  that  a 
wretched  j)eople  called  the  Butch  had  once  attacked  the  mighty 
monarch  of  Belgium,  who,  of  course,  extirpated  them  and  appro- 
j>riated  their  country.  Upon  similar  principles  he  accounted  for 
other  territorial  exj>ansions,  until  the  Morocco  Sultan  ])orcoived 
that  it  w'ould  be  infatuation  to  resist,  and  accordingly  j)aid  the 
money.  Unfortunately,  other  diplomatists,  with  the  best  causes 
to  u])hold,  are  not  so  easily  successful.  The  ‘  Roving  English¬ 
man’  attirms  that,  when  a  diplomatist  fails  in  his  mis.sion,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  him.  This  is  a  hold  pio- 
])osition ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  even  the  greater  ])art  of  it 
is  true.  The  old  w’orld  is  in  the  possession  of  dynasties  which 
rc'gard  its  natives  as  their  property  ;  each  lias  an  immoral 
]>olicy  to  consummate  ;  and  though  they  may  affect  to  deli¬ 
berate,  to  argue,  and  to  seek  for  a  solution,  no  negotiator, 
however  great  his  abilities,  could  turn  a  diplomati.st  from  the 
]>roHigate  ]mrpo.ses  of  his  master.  It  is  another  thing  to  urge  that 
men  are  disgraced  when,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  they  are 
cajoled  ;  or  when,  like  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  they  are  drugged 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  If  our  dijilomatists  had  been  men 
of  sense,  thev  would,  long  ago,  have  understood  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  Eastern  Euro])e.  Perhaps,  had  they  corporately  and 
individually  bestowed  on  the  maxims  of  their  profes.sion  as  much 
thought  as  they  have  historically  bestowed  on  the  miserable 
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punctilios  of  etiquette,  their  science  would  have  stood  higher  tlian 
it  does.  We  must  quote  the  ‘  Roving  Englishman  s*  summary  of 
the  methods  which  have  been  invented  to  conciliate  the  insati¬ 
able  and  indecent  vanity  of  ambassadors — premising  that  they 
apply  to  a  Congress  sitting  at  a  square  table  : — 

‘  1.  Every  ambassador  on  sitting  down  has  glared  round  at  his 
colleagues,  and  declared  his  seat  to  be  the  post  of  honour  or  head  of 
the  table. 

‘  2.  They  have  insisted  on  changing  ]»laees  with  each  other  from  time 
to  time,  every  ambassador  thirsting  for  the  moment  when  he  could  put 
his  j)ortfolio  under  his  arm,  button  his  coat,  toss  up  his  chin,  and 
march  solemnly  to  the  head  of  the  table,  accompanied  by  the  ranco¬ 
rous  envy  of  his  colleagues.  Sometimes  they  have  cast  lots  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  disputed  with  the  winner. 

‘  3.  Every  dij)lomatist  has  handed  a  copy  of  the  treaty  negotiated  to 
his  colleagues,  signed  by  him  alone ;  so  that  his  honoured  name  has 
been  both  Hrst  and  last,  and  he  has  had  a  whole  sheet  of  pa{)cr  to  himself. 

‘  •!;.  Sovereigns  have  been  even  obliged  to  assume  an  alias,  and  go 
alwut  incognito  to  avoid  being  set  u})on  and  worried  into  eminence. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  a  wrangling  ambassador,  and 
sent  a  diplomatist  with  his  claws  cut,  or  a  charge-d’alfaircs. 

‘  5.  They  have  insisted  on  perfect  ccpiality,  or  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  rank  of  all  parties  remained  undecided,  so  as  to  give  a  i)re- 
text  for  a  fight  at  some  future  time. 

‘  6.  Some  of  the  most  cpiiet  gentry  have  now  and  then  been  ]»er- 
suaded  to  give  and  take.  Thus  when  a  door  was  so  narrow  that  they 
could  not  all  strut  through  it  together ;  or  a  president’s  ear,  having 
only  one  hole,  could  not  admit  all  their  talk  at  once,  they  have  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  to  walk  and  talk  lirst  by  turns.  Every  man  has,  of 
course,  observed  the  other,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  stop  watch,  lest 
he  should  exceed  his  time  by  only  half  a  second,  and  (probably)  a. stick 
to  give  him  a  gentle  poke  in  the  ribs  as  a  warning  to  make  way  for  his 
successor. 

‘  7.  Sometimes  every  diplomatist  has  remained  shut  up  in  a  dark 
room  lest  his  dignity  should  he  coniproinised  by  appearing  on  the 
scene  of  his  duties. 

‘  8.  Sometimes  the  raging  vanity  of  these  ollicial  peacemakers  has 
been  .soothed  by  fixing  their  place  at  a  conference  acconling  to  the 
date  of  their  arrival,  and  many  post-horses  were  killed  in  this  way 
before  the  invention  of  railways. 

‘0.  Sometimes  they  have  been  all  allowed  to  enter  a  room  at  the 
same  time  through  ditt’erent  doors.  Each  diplomatist  having  a  man 
triday  to  jieep  through  the  keyhole,  and  see  that  he  was  prepared  to 
niake  a  rush  (and  win  by  a  neck,  if  jiossihle)  immediately  the  bolt  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  signal  to  start  given  by  the  master  ot  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  or  one  of  the  sticks  in  waiting,  who  were,  oi  course,  obliged  to  be 
present  as  a  gentle  warning  on  such  occasions.’ — pp.  287,  288. 

^V  hen  a  roiuul  t*able  was  invented  to  make  all  places  equally 
honourable,  the  peace-makers,  affirming  that  the  seat  next  the 
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door  was  the  seat  of  honour,  fought  for  it  If  one  ambassador 
takes  another  to  his  house,  he  must,  out  of  delicacy,  yield  pre¬ 
cedence  to  him  at  the  door-step ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  papal 
envoy,  when  his  s<acred  character  gives  licence  to  his  vanity. 

Is  not  this  enough  ?  When  such  contentions  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  diplomatic  history,  is  it  surprising  that  diplomacy  has  been 
degraded  into  a  game  of  hypocrisy  and  cunning?  Positivelv, 
the  bulk  of  the  narrative  consists  of  illustrations  of  intrigue  or 
egotism.  ‘The  Ko\'ing  Englishman"  has  reason,  then,  for  the 
judgment  expressed  in  the  final  ])ages  of  his  volume.  The 
state  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  England  is  disgraceful.  The 
public  perceives  the  truth,  although  whatever  men  venture  to 
declare  it  are  reviled  by  official  organs  as  disa])})ointed  self- 
Kt‘ekers,  traders  in  agitation,  diseased  and  incurable  malcontents. 
But  eductation  has  advanced,  political  capacity  exists  in  the 
middle-classes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  survives  in  the 
emaciated  aristocracy  ;  liberal  ojnnions  are  accepted  by  every 
healthy  mind  ;  the  younger  race  of  the  people  burns  to  see  the 
end  of  mediaeval  practices  and  privileges  : — 

‘  Let  tlu‘  might,  and  right,  and  intelloet  of  England  hand  togetlior, 
irrespective  of  ])etty  ditferenees.  Let  the  honourable  j)uhlicists  of  this 
country  associate  in  tlie  good  cause,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  ulti- 
mah'  suecess.  Most  marvellous  it  is  that  the  genius  and  practical 
abilitv  of  our  land  have  so  long  remained  in  voluntarv  self-condenmed 
obscurity.  How  long  will  any  gifted  men  he  yet  found  to  write  their 
own  degradation  daily — to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  ]>ottagc, 
to  give  uj)  the  rich  and  righteous  heritage* of  their  brains  for  (Irub- 
stn‘et  and  the  IkuicIi  r 

‘  Let  the  author  and  the  orator,  the  real  teachers  of  nations,  rail}' 
loyallv  round  the  existing  government,  to  sustain  them  in  the  right 
course,  and  we  are  always  eertain  to  find  among  them  good  men  and 
true.  Let  us,  however,  urge  on  reforms  unllinehingly.  We  sln)uld 
remember  it  is  the  interest  of  the  selfish  crowd  of  ehartcnMl  ahuse- 
mongers  to  cry  out  that  all  0]>position  to  them  is  the  mere'  out]K)uring 
of  ]HTsonal  sj>ite  and  disappointment.  We  should  sneer  and  pooh- 
j)Ooh  this  kind  of  thing.’ — pp.  J151,  352. 

We  have  writUm  as  the  ‘  Roving  Englishman"  has  written,  in  a 
tone  of  irony.  His  apology  shall  serve  as  ours : — ‘  It  seemed  to 
me,  however,  at  the  time,  impossible  to  speak  seriously  about 
international  (]uanrels  for  a  kiss ;  the  vagaries  of  ambassadors  too 
dignified  to  fight  their  own  duels,  and  not  too  dignified  to  allow 
somebody  else  to  fight  for  them ;  now  struggling  for  a  place  at 
a  dinner-table,  and  now  hanging  half-way  between  the  saddle 
and  the  ground,  lest  their  diplomatic  feet  should  touch  the  earth 
an  instant  before  the  aspiring  toes  of  ii  colleague." 

The  principal  literary  journal  hascpiotcd  the  saying  of  a  living 
statesman,  that  diplomatic  science  would  be  unnecessary  could 
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one  minister  go  to  another  with  a  draft  treaty  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  pen  in  his  right,  and  say,  ‘  Now,  sir,  sign  that  treaty,  or 
jump  out  of  the  window.^  We  know  the  <X5easion  on  which  this 
smart  obst'rvation  was  made.  It  was  when  tlie  minister  was 
accused  of  deserting  Poland,  and  encouraging  tlie  violation  of 
European  treaties.  It  w^as  to  excuse  the  faltering  policy ''which, 
in  England,  Justified  faltering  di})lomacv  at  St.  Petershtirg.  Lord 
Palmerston  then  admitte<l  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Russia  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  possession  of  Poland  ])y 
infringing  its  constitution.  What  was  that  diplomacy  worth 
which,  having  sold  a  nation,  could  or  would  not  enforc'e  in  its 
favour  the  conditions  that  would  have  mitigated  its  slavery? 
Dispatches  were  exchanged,  negotiations  w('ro  j)rotractetl,  di])lo- 
macy  worked  in  secret,  and  the  natural  result  was  that  the 
*  standing  menace’  was  created,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
connivance  of  Great  Britain. 

Polaml  was  the  parallel  of  Turkey.  The  Poles  were  sacrificed 
as  the  Ottoman  enijnre  would  have  been,  had  not  external  influ¬ 
ences  ])roved  irresistible.  We  will  not  now  descend  to  particulars 
in  evidence,  but  we  desire  that  our  readers  should  examine  not 
only  the  result,  but  the  machinery  of  English  diplomacy.*  In 
legislation,  in  administration,  in  Cabinet  policy,  personal  inte¬ 
rests  and  personal  feelings  are  active,  suppressing  public  ques¬ 
tions,  neutralizing  public  opinion,  taking  precedence  of  public 
claims.  The  country  will  gain,  intellectually  and  materially,  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  system  in  its  details,  and  in  its 
bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

T1  le  ‘  Roving  Englishman,’ who  is  a  practical  juditician  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  writer,  supplies  the  necessar}'  manual ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  he  has  done  so.  The  public,  perceiving  that  only 
a  band  of  crazy  egotists  were  worrying  the  subject,  which  they 
had  ])lagiarized  from  others,  was  almost  inspired  with  ('onUmipt 
for  the  idea  of  diplomatic  reform.  But  now  that  a  man  of  sense 
and  capacity  lias  explained  the  basis  of  the  movement,  let  all 
Englishmen  beware  of  the  agents  who  may  lead  them  whither 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  go. 

We  have  been  moved  by  strange  forces  into  a  position  of  great 
Twponsibility  and  danger.  We  have  not  yet  proved  equal  to  the 
trials  of  the  war.  Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  A 
moral  ]>erturbation  is  apjiarent  throughout  the  civilized  world,  in 
Jiddition  to  that  common  action  which  has  united  four  nations 
against  one,  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  European  liberty  in  the 
Crimea — on  an  isolated  spot  between  the  steppes  and  sea,  far 

*  I  lie  workiiu;  of  Gernum  iipou  English  diplomacy  may  lx;  studied  in  Karon 
Muffling’s  narrative  of  Ids  missions  to  Constantinople  and  St.  rctcrsbnrg. 
Longman  &  Co. 
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from  the  contact  of  the  civilized,  intelligent,  and  oppressed  popu¬ 
lation  whose  cause  we  pretend  to  serv^e.  At  this  ])oint  diplonuicv 
lias  unlimited  power.  It  may  leave  Europe — with  its  military 
monarchies  invigorated — at  the  mercy  of  despotism  ;  it  mav,  hv 
a  base  complicity  with  the  designs  of  ambitious  rulers,  saeriiic(‘  a 
hundred  years  of  Italian  hojie  and  constancy.  It  may  mock  by 
a  premature  and  flimsy  peace  all  the  efforts  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
machine  worked  in  secret,  and  at  the  command  of  a  few  men, 
w'ho  may  render  themselves  infamous,  and  dishonour  their 
countr}%  and  can  only  be  judged  when  their  decisions  are  all  hut 
irrii  vocable. 


Art.  V. — Mainly  and  Other  Poona.  lly  Alfred  Teimvson,  U.CMi., 
Poet  Laureate.  London:  Moxon.  1S55. 

The  readers  of  every  ])opular  and  successful  poet  include  two 
classes, — those  wdio  admire  the  author  on  account  of  his  w  ritings, 
and  those  who  admire  the  w'ritings  on  account  of  their  author. 
The  former  judge  him  to  be  a  poet,  because  he  has  written 
poetry;  the  latter  conclude  all  that  he  WTites  to  be  poetry,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  ])oet.  Critics  of  the  latter  order  look  at  his  fresh 
productions  in  the  light  of  his  former  successes,  and  whatever 
weaknesses,  affectations,  or  negligences  he  may  commit,  hccoino 
in  their  eyes  so  many  new^  beauties,  which  it  betokens  a  very 
narrow'  and  old  fashioned  taste  not  to  be  enraptured  with.  And 
as  there  are  many  persons  who  admire  a  w  ork  of  art  for  fashion’s 
sake  to  one  who  ailmires  it  from  true  taste  and  love  for  art,  and 
the  trumpeters  of  fame  are  many  while  its  arbiters  an*  lew, 
there  is  no  small  danger  that  the  poet  himself  may  fall  into  this 
pleasant  mode  of  judging  his  own  jnoductions,  and  mistaking 
[K>pularity  for  fame,  think  himself  free  of  his  art,  and  entitled  to 
relax  that  severity  of  labour  and  self-criticism  by  which  he  won 
his  triumjdis. 

To  ri‘adei*s  of  the  class  we  have  described,  it  will  be  (jiute 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  ‘  Maud’  is  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and 
that  the  booksellers,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  svd>scriht*d  lor 
four  thousiuid  copies.  l>ut  those  readers  who  expect  us  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  critic’s  otlice  honestly,  respecting  no  man’s  person,  will 
look  for  some  indeptaident  judgment  of  this  new'  work  on  its 
own  merits.  We  are  boiiml  to  say,  that  our  first  impression, 
which  was  that  of  extreme  disa])pointment,  has  been  somewhat 
modified  by  further  study  of  it.  The  faults  of  the  work  are  such 
as  lie  on  the  surface,  and  at  once  strike  a  fastidious  and  sen.sitivo 
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reader  by  their  repulsive  character,  thus  endangering  his  overlook¬ 
ing  or  undervaluing  its  real  beauties  and  merits.  Still,  after 
repeated  perusal,  our  admiration  is  of  a  very  partial  and  mingled 
description.  The  work  displays,  no  doubt,  marks  of  powerfid 
genius ;  yet,  had  it  been  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  author,  we 
greatly  cpiestiou  whether  these  would  have  saved  it  from  the 
unmerciful  castigation  of  the  critics,  or  have  rendered  it  popular 
with  the  public. 

‘  Maud’  is  an  irregular  poem  of  one  hundred  pages,  comiiosed 
in  lines  of  all  lengths,  from  two  syllables  to  seventeen,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  metre — ilactylic,  trochaic,  iambic,  hysteric,  and  nainby- 
pamhic.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  passionate  songs,  twenty-six 
in  number,  each  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  imaginary  writer  at 
the  moment,  and  brokenly,  yet  suthciently,  narrating  the  story 
of  a  passionate  love  breaking  in  on  the  monotony  of  a  solitary 
and  misanthropic  life,  and  after  a  brief  interval  of  bright  calm, 
setting  in  calamity,  separation,  and  madness.  It  might  bo 
entitled  ‘The  Songs  of  a  Life,’  or  ‘  Leaves  from  a  L}Tical  Diary.’ 
The  prevailing  rhythm,  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain  wild 
music,  is,  through  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  disagreeable  to  a 
nice  ear.  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  studiously  discarded 
regular  and  melodious  measures,  and  has  taken  pains  to  do 
elaborately  what  inferior  writers  do  by  nature.  The  lines  jolt 
along  in  that  perpetual  shuffle  between  iambics  and  anap(‘sts  (or 
trochees  and  dactyls)  which  is  very  coininoii  with  American 
writers,  and  which  in  them  we  have  always  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  defective  or  undisciplined  ear,  but  which  in  Mr.  Tennyson 
must  be  of  malice prepem^e.  In  his  earlier  poems,  he  displayed 
both  a  perfect  ear  and  a  great  mastery  of  varied  and  haninmious 
rhythms  ;  and  in  the  ‘  Princess,’  he  has  shown  a  complete)  com¬ 
mand  of  our  noblest  PInglish  measure,  both  in  its  grandest  and 
its  sweetest  moods.  Why  should  he,  as  though  the  aim  of  j)oetrv 
were  not  to  please,  but  to  astonish,  perversely  fling  away  the 
charm  to  which  the  greatest  poems  in  existence  owe  more  than 
half  their  power ;  and  with  elaborate  and  affected  negligence 
(for  it  cannot  surely  be  mere  carelessness  or  indohuice)  reduce 
his  verse  to  almost  the  flat  level  of  prose  I  Let  the  Header  take 
the  following  examj)le,  obliterating  the  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment  which  makes  it  look  like  verse ‘  I  was  walking  a  mile,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  sun  lookd  out  witli  a  smile  be¬ 
twixt  the  cloud  and  the  moor,  and  riding  at  set  of  day  over  the  dark 
moor  land,  rapidly  riding  far  away, she  waved  to  me  with  her  haml. 

Ihe  rhythm  would  still  be  more  evanescent  than  it  is,  if  it 
were  not  eked  o\it  by  dividing  the  beautiful  word  ‘moorland 
into  the  prosaic  phrase  ‘  moor  land,’  which  belongs  to  the  farmer  8 
vocabulary  rather  than  the  poet’s. 
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With  what  wo  must  be  pardoned  for  styling  similar  perverse¬ 
ness,  not  a  little  of  the  matter  is  as  prosi\ic  as  the  form.  It  n  ally 
seems,  in  several  parts  of  the  work,  as  though  the  Author,  in  the 
wantonness  of  power,  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  other  elements  of 
poetic  l>eauty  to  passionate  energ}^,  and,  by  sheer  force  of  genius, 
to  compel  us  to  admire  what,  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  artist, 
would  move  ridicule  or  disgust.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  hardly 
iieces-siiry  to  say  he  has  succeedeil;  but  we  think  it  would  have 
bet‘n  far  wiser  not  to  try. 

The  reader  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  from  the  pretty  little 
name  on  the  title-page,  to  exp^n.'t  nothing  in  the  poem  but  what 
is  ecpially  pretty,  is  somewliat  startleil  and  shocked  by  the 
ghastly  images  and  snarling,  acrid  satire  with  w  hich  it  o|M?ns: — 

i. 

‘  1  hate  the  dn'adfiil  hollow,  behind  the  little  wood. 

Its  lips  in  the  held  alK)ve  are  JahhJed  with  Uood-rfd  heath  (!) 

The  red-rihhed  h'dges  thilt  with  a  .silent  horror  of  hhuKl, 

And  Heho  there,  whatever  is  ask’d  her,  answers  ‘Death.’ 

li. 

‘  For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  W'as  found. 

His  who  had  given  me  lih*.  O  father!  O  Hod!  was  it  well? — 
Mangled  and  llatten’d  and  ernsh’d,  .and  dinted  into  the  ground : 
^J'here  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell. 


A'. 

‘  Villanv  somcwdicre !  AVhose  ?  One  savs  w’e  are  villains  all. 

Not  he:  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by  me  he  maintained: 

But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  hall, 

Dropt  off  gorgial  from  a  seheme  that  had  left  us  llaceid  and  drain’d.’ 

In  .0,  strain  of  such  fierce  invective,  that  it  seems  to  embody 
the  poet’s  ow  n  bitter  feelings,  not  to  depict  those  of  an  imaginary 
personage,  the  present  state  of  our  commercial  life  is  scornfully 
described,  and  it  is  asked — 

‘  Is  it  })eaee  or  war  ?  Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 

The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword, 

*  #  ♦  ‘  #  #  ♦ 

Is  it  peaee  or  W’ar  ?  BittiT  w  ar  !  loud  wair  by  land  and  by  sea, 

War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

For  1  trust  if  an  enemy’s  lleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 

And  the  rushing  battle  I ndt  .sang  from  the  three-decker  out  ol  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faeed,  snub-nosed  rogue  woidd  leap  from  his  eoiintcr 
and  till. 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  hut  W’ith  his  cheating  yard-wand, 
home.’ 

In  the  midst  of  these  bitter  meditations,  the  wTiter  is  reminded 
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that  liis  cliilc^ish  playmate  Maud  is  coming  to  ‘  the  hall and  a 
pretty  description  of  her  former  childish  heauty  is  marred  by 
calling  her  a  ‘  moon-faced  darling.’  He  makes  up  his  mind  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  her  ;  philosojdiicaJly  soliloquizing — 

- - ‘  There  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  alone. 

Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  he  the  worse. 
1  will  bury  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  devil  may  pipe  to  his  own.’ 

In  spite  of  the  resolution  expressed  with  so  much  relinemeut 
and  delicacy,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  ‘  cold  and  clear-cut  face’ 
takes  hold  on  his  imagination,  and  though  he  Hatters  himself 
that  he  has  ‘  escaped  heart  free,’  it  haunts  him  in  his  dreams, 
Muminous,  gem-like,  ghost-like,  death-like,  half  the  night  long.’ 
Thread  by  thread,  the  web  of  passion  is  woven  round  a  heart 
that  has  been  so  soured  by  early  misfortune  as  to  regard  life  as 
no  better  than  a  gloomy  ami  luyskTious  labyrinth  of  strife  and 
fraud,  and  desires  nothing  beyond  ‘  a  passionless  peace,’  and  a 
*  philosojiher  s  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways;’  and  resolves 
above  all  to  ‘  Hee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love.’  He  tliinks 
Maud  cold  and  proud.  Yet  he  cannot  withstand  the  charm  of 
her  voice  overheard  in  her  father’s  grounds  : — 


I. 

‘  A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree. 

In  the  meadow  under  the  hall ! 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me,‘ 
A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet’s  call ; 
Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  ami  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 

Itoady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  Hfe 
To  the  death  for  their  native  land. 


II. 

‘  Maud  with  her  exijuisite  face, 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky. 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  gre(‘n, 

^laud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her  grace. 
Singing  of  death  and  of  honour  that  cannot  die. 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  mean. 
And  myself  so  languid  and  bjusc. 

III. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice  ! 

He  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 
With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rc'joicc, 

A  j^lorv  1  shall  not  find. 
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Still !  I  will  hear  vovi  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choiee, 

Hut  to  move  to  the  meadows  and  tall  before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore, 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind, 

Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice.’ — 22,  211. 

Love  is  too  strong  for  his  sour  philosoi)hy.  Maud  meets  him 
in  the  village,  and  gives  him  a  cordial  greeting,  which  he  is  yet 
suspicious  may  be  only  ‘  some  coquettish  deceit,'  or  perhaps  an 
electioneering  smile  to  secure  his  vote  for  the  ‘  dandy-despot,' her 
brother  ;  or,  perhaps,  sincere  ? 

*  ()  heart  of  stone,  are  you  llesh,  and  caught 
Hy  that  you  swore  to  withstand  ? 

For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrouerht 
Hut,  1  fear,  that  strong  new  wine  of  love. 

That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and  tri}), 

When  1  saw  that  treasur’d  splendour,  her  hand, 

Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove. 

And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lipr 

*  «  «  #  # 

- If  she  were  not  a  cheat. 

If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem’d. 

And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dreain’d, 
d'hen  the  world  were  not  so  bitter. 

Hut  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet.’ — p.  20. 

The  growth  of  this  passion,  helped  on  by  one  little  glimpse  or 
interview  after  another,  is  painteil  with  a  masterly  touch.  Tlie 
fierce,  sarcastic  temper  which  Maud’s  song  and  smile  seemed  to 
exorcise,  breaks  out  again  on  the  appearance  of  a  rival  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  new-made  lord,  whose  antecedents  are  described  in  a 
style  that  remiiuls  us,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  poem,  much 
more  of  Thomas  Hood  than  of  ^Ir.  Tennyson’s  own  ])revious 
works.  (Inly,  that  in  Hood’s  most  irregular  verse  there  is  a 
wonderful  ease  and  smoothness,  not  as  if  poetry  were  affecting 
the  gait  of  prose,  but  as  if,  when  the  author  sat  down  to  write 
simple  }>rose,  it  had  spontiineously  tripped  off  into  dancing  verse. 
The  grandfather  of  the  said  lord  was  a  coal-owner,  for  whom 

‘  (Irimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks. 

And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison’d  gloom. 

Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine. 

Master  of  half  a  servile  shire. 

And  left  his  coal  all  turned  to  gold. 

To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line, 

Hich  in  the  grace  all  women  desire. 

Strong  in  the  j)ower  that  all  men  adore. 

And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower, 

And  soften,  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
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Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine, 

Seeing  his  gew-gaw  castle  shine, 

New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 

There  amid  peeky  larehes  and  pine. 

And  over  the  sullen  purple  moor 

(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear.’ — ])p.  85,  8G. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  songs  appear  to  us  but  of  second- 
rate  merit,  though  displaying  power  of  the  spasmodic  sort, 
and  having  passages  and  touches  of  great  beauty.  But  the 
dramatic  conception  and  portraiture  of  passion,  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  which  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  ])urposely  to  have  neglected 
tlie  attempt  to  give  excellence  to  the  songs  as  individual  com¬ 
positions,  is  undeniably  fine,  and  shows  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  this  part  of  the  lore  of  the  human  heart.  The  weakest 
song  in  the  whole  series,  in  our  judgment,  and  the  portion  least 
worthy  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius,  is  that  (No.  XIII.)  in  which 
the  lover  anticipates  that  ^laud  will  receive  his  avowal  of  love 
with  favour,  and  requests  the  ‘  hap])y  day’  to  publish  the  tidings 
all  over  the  world.  Thus  he  sings  : — 

O 

‘  When  the  happy  yes 
Falters  from  her  lips. 

Pass  and  blush  the  ucirs, 

O’er  the  blowing  ships. 

Over  blowing  seas. 

Over  seas  at  rest. 

Pass  the  happy  news. 

Plush  it  through  the  west ; 

Till  the  red  man  dance 
Pv  his  red  cedar  tree 
And  the  red  man's  hahe 
Leap,  hepond  the  sea  (/) 

Plush  from  west  to  east, 

Plush  from  east  to  west. 

Till  the  west  is  east 

Plush  it  through  the  west, 

Kosy  is  the  west, 

Posv  is  the  south. 

Poses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth.* — p.  51,  55. 

Really,  if  this  be  poetry,  we  should  like  to  know  what  twaddle 
is*  And  if  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  laureate,  will  w'rite  twaddle, 
iie  ought  to  be  told  of  it  roundly,  if  not  for  liis  own  sake,  at  least 
for  that  of  his  junior  readers  and  enthusiastic  imitators.  It  is 
positively  fearful  to  think  what  may  be  the  result  of  these  verses. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  already  perpetrated 
something,  equally  silly  in  similar  circumstances,  and  we  would 
make  every  allowance  for  them ;  but  then  they  did  not, — we  hope, 
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at  least,  they  did  not  publish  it.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
Tennyson  would  sivy  that  he  is  quite  aw’are  that  it  is  twaddle,  and 
that  he  meant  it  to  be  twaddle,  and  wrote  it  on  the  same  principle 
on  which,  a  little  further  on,  he  has  versified,  with  questionable 
taste,  but  with  unquestionable  force  and  fidelity,  the  ravinc^s  of 
irrief-strickeu  madness. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  either  Maud  did  not  see  this  little  8on»>- 
or  that  her  taste  in  poetry  was  less  severe  than  our  own.  At  all 
events,  her  pride  and  iciness,  if  they  e.xisted  anywhere  but  in  her 
lover’s  imagination,  melt  down  before  his  fervent  passion,  and 
the  following  section,  which,  if  space  permitted  we  shouhl  feel 
inclined  to  extract,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
poem.  The  wild,  rough  rhythm  changes  into  melodious,  flowing, 
regular  vers(i,  in  which  skilfully  i*ecurring  rhymes  chime  like 
wediling  bells. 

We  cannot  further  pursue  the  conduct  of  the  story,  except  to 
say  that  the  joy  of  the  lovers  is  soon  extinguished  in  hopiiess 
gloom.  A  quarrel  takes  place  with  the  ‘  dandy-des})ot,’  Maud’s 
brother,  followed  by  a  duel,  in  which  he  is  shot,  and  Maud's 
unhappy  lover  Hies  to  France,  and  under  the  double  weight  of 
remorst*  and  grief,  goes  mad.  It  is  not  clearly  indicated  whether 
Maiul  dies,  though  this  seems  implied  in  the  closing  song, 
which  depicts  the  writer’s  recovery  from  his  madness,  or  what 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Society  w'ould  probably  consider  a  change 
in  the  method  of  his  madness  ;  for  he  comes  forth  from  his  seclu¬ 


sion  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  war  ‘  in  defence  of  the  right,’ 
and  to  take  part  in  it.  In  the  excitement  of  action  he  shakes  off 
the  crushing  gloom  and  burden  of  the  past,  and  the  spirit  of 
lierce  discontent  with  modern  social  and  political  life  which 
breathes  in  the  cynical  siitire  of  the  commencing  stanzas,  breaks 
forth  at  the  close  into  stormy  exultation.  Our  boasted  peace  and 
civilization  and  commercial  activity,  have  but  substituted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  cynic,  the  secret  civil  war  of  fraud  for  the  honest,  old- 
fjushioneil  o}>en  fighting  with  ‘  our  natural  enemies.’  Thus  he 
rejoices,  lus  he  feels  himself  free  from  the  spectre  that  had  long 
haunteil  him,  and  takes  his  place  again  among  men  : — 


‘  Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  1  wake  to  the  higher  aiin.s 
Ufa  land  that  has  lost  hw  a  little  her  lust  of  gold. 

And  love  of  a  j)eaee  that  wjis  full  of  w  rongs  and  shames, 
Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  he  told; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unrolled ! 
Tho’  manv  a  light  shall  darken  and  manv  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 
Yet  (ioil’s  just  doom  shall  be  wreakcni  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 
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Ami  noble  thoujifht  be  free  inuler  tlie  sun. 

Ami  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  oiu‘  desire ; 

For  the  long,  long  canker  of  ])eaee  is  over  ami  done. 

And  now,  by  the  side  of  the  lllaek  and  the  llaltie  deep. 

And  deathful-griniiing  mouths  of  the  fortress,  ilaines 

The  blood-red  l)lossom  of  war  witli  a  heart  of  fire.’ — pp.  00,  100. 

Viewed  as  an  entire  work,  ‘  ^laiid’  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
bold  attempt  to  combine  the  aims  and  excellences  of  tbe  two 
kinds  of  poetry  the  furthest  removetl  from  each  other, — lyrical 
and  dramatic.  The  form  is  lyrical,  but  the  design  is  dramatic ; — 
not  the  utterance  of  disjointed  moods  of  juission,  but  the  })rogres- 
sive  development  of  character  tlirough  action  and  experience. 
Beauty  of  detail  has  been  kei)t  suljordinate,  and  sometimes 
utterly  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  treatment,  and  to  the  forcible 
attainment  of  the  general  object.  In  regular  tiraniatic  poetry,  the 
propriety  of  this  is  so  fully  acknowledged  that  liumorous,  common¬ 
place,  or  coarse  passages  or  scenes,  or  even  passages  of  plain 

5 rose,  ai'e  not  felt  to  be  out  of  jdace  in  Shakspeare’s  finest  trage- 
ies.  That  serious  lyrical  poetry  naturally  resents  such  liberties, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  d<)wnright  prose 
would  be  wholly  inadmissible  and  destructive  of  the  very  essence 
of  this  kind  of  com})osition.  Consequently,  every  a])proach  to  the 
prosaic  style  must  be  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  kej)t  within  very 
narrow  limits.  These  limits,  Mr.  Tennyson  a})pears  to  us  to  have 
decidedly  transgressed,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  lyrical  poetry, 
beiug  the  very  poetry  of  poetry,  cannot  atlord  to  dispense  witli  any 
of  the  chief  elements  of  jioetic  beauty,  and  demands  jierfection  of 
detail  even  more  imperatively  than  unity  of  plan,  and  subordina¬ 
tion  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will 
plainly  do  the  Author  injustice,  if  ho  judges  of  any  poem  in  the 
series  without  reference  to  its  place  and  relations,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  portions  sufficiently  beautiful  to  disjiense  with 
this  plea,  and  cludlenge  admiration  as  separate  compositions. 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  One  or  two  of  them,  a  poet  jealous  of  his  fame  would 
scarcely  have  cared  to  publish.  But  there  is  a  very  s])irited  little 
sketch  of  a  lover's  (piaiTel,  entitled,  ‘  The  Letters and  an 
extremely  sweet  idyl,  ‘  The  Brook,'  in  the  course  of  which  the 
little  brook  sings  its  own  song — a  song  which  we  should  greatly 
like  to  transfer  to  our  pages ;  such  a  one  as  perhaps  nobody  but 
ilr.  Tennyson  could  have  written,  and  which  will  find  its  echo 
hy  the  meadow’y  banks  and  pebbly  raj)ids  ol  a  thousiind  English 
hrooks  in  summers  long  to  come.  Really,  when  we  took  up  our 
pen,  we  had  a  mind  to  be  very  sour  and  ill-natnred  ;  but  a  poet 
who  can  tell  us  what  the  village  brook  is  singing  in  such  fashion 
^  this,  is  not  a  man  for  even  a  critic  to  quarrel  with. 
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Art.  VI. —  Food  and  ita  Adulterations ;  comprising  the  Reports  of 
the  Anahjtical  Sanitarg  Commission  of  the  ‘  LanceC  from  the 
gears  iSol  to  lS5I  inclusive,  lly  Arthur  Hill  llussall,  M.l)., 
(Miief  Analyst  of  the  Comniission.  Illustrated  hy  One  lliindred 
and  Fifty-nine  Kngravings.  Svo.  pp.  (HS.  Jiondon:  Lon^- 
man  A  Co.  1855. 

SlM’K  Dr.  Accum's  ‘  Death  in  the  Pot/  no  hook  on  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  food  in  this  country  has  created  the  sensation  which  the 
one  now  l)efore  us  lias  done.  As  an  important  branch  of  the 
sanitary  subject,  which  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west  have 
now'  fairly  eni^aj^ed  in,  this  one  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  most 
worthy  of  jniblic  consideration ;  and  as  in  the  chief  articles  of 
])lain  diet  the  adulterations  are  easily  detected,  while  they  are 
intiictinj^  incalculable  evil  upon  the  ])eople  of  this  country,  and 
especially  upon  that  essential  portion  of  them  (the  working  men) 
least  able  to  jirotect  themselves,  it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  every 
])atriotic  and  the  duty  of  every  humane  man  to  give  some  attcii 
lion  to  the  topic.  We  say  that  a  deep  and  solemn  respoiisihility 
rests  upon  every  Christian  man  in  reference  to  this  gn^at  subject 
of  ])ublic  health,  whereof  the  adulteration  of  food  is  one,  ami 
the  ])ollution  of  the  air  and  W'ater  of  the  people  is  another  grand 
section;  and  we  say  further,  that  as  the  poor  are,  in  the  ])resent 
state  of  their  know'ledge  aiul  ])olitical  intluence,  absolutely  help¬ 
less  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  a  tenfold  respoiisihility 
rests  upon  those  who  do  possess  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
<lisc<'rn,  and  the  political  power  to  remedy  these  evils. 

It  is  our  sincere  conviction,  that  from  various  causes  con¬ 
nected  with  our  advancing  jiow'er  and  ‘civilization,^ — of  which 
the  chief  are  w  ant  of  pure  plain  food,  pure  air,  and  pure  water, — 
in  other  w'onls,  for  want  of  sound  sanitary  measures,  p»?rfectly 
attainable  and  perfectly  consistent  with  personal  liberty,  the 
pligsiquc  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  deteriorating,  and  that 
should  our  factory  system  continue  to  extend,  and  tliorough 
public  liealth  measures  not  be  speedily  adopted,  the  national 
constitution  and  vigour  w'ill  be  irreparably  injured. 

We  liave  before  urged  on  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic’  the 
duty  incumbent  on  all  intelligent  and  liumane  persons, — all  the 
friends  of  temperance,  education,  religion,  social  advancement  m 
every  way,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  on  the 
subject  of  public  health  reform,  seeing  that  on  it  really  rests 
all  ho|)e  for  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  people.  It  is  vain  to 
ex|>ect  social  progress,  except  downwards,  among  the  poor  people 
of  this  country,  while  their  air,  w'ater,  food,  and  drink  are  polluted 
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and  poisoned  as  they  are  at  present.  Even  tlie  light  of  the 
Gospel  will  scarcely  barn  in  the  foul  air  of  our  cellars,  courts,  alleys, 
and  back  streets.  Without  thorough  drainage  there  will  be  no 
effectual  cleansing  of  the  inner  man  of  this  nation.  To  expect  to 
wash  away  moral  pollution  or  the  grime  of  ignorance  without  a 
full  supply  of  pure  water  to  begin  with,  is  a  mere  hallucination. 
God  works  in  human  hearts  mainly  by  human  means;  and  if 
we  will  not  adopt  the  means  He  has  pointed  out, — whereof  surely 
common  cleanliness  of  the  body  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it, 
is,  if  not  first,  one  of  the  most  essential,  how  can  we  dare  to  look 
for  His  l)lessing  in  any  of  the  means  we  use  for  the  improvement 
of  our  fellow-men? 

Oil  pipe  drainage  and  a  full  water  supply  rests,  we  believe, 
sound  social  progress;  all  the  bishops  and  betu’-bills  in  the  world 
will  ho  perfectly  inelhcacious  without  that.  And  pipe  drainage  and 
water  supply  are  quite  as  attainable  as  bishops,  wouhl  the  people 
of  this  country  only  set  themselves  as  fairly  to  work  to  procure 
them  as  our  prime  ministers — of  all  jiarties — do,  to  furnish  their 
friends  and  follow'ers  with  the  ‘  unsullied  sanctity  of  the  lawn.* 
Next  to  good  sewers  and  pure  water,  which  provide  a  whole¬ 
some  atmosphere  for  communities,  comes  the  obtaining  for  the 
people  of  pure,  plain,  wholesome  food.  And  in  the  few  simple 
essential  articles  which  constitute  the  main  nourishment  of  the 
masses,  purity  is,  we  believe,  quite  as  attainable  by  the  exercise 
of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  ])ublic  health,  as 
is  purity  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  adoption  of  ‘  sanitary  measures.* 

This  book  of  Dr.  Hassallswill  be,  has,  indeed,  already  been, 
of  effectual  service  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  important  reform  under  consideration.  Wo  rememlier  well, 
in  1850,  when  the  first  of  the.se  analytical  papcns  appeared  in 
the  ‘Lancet,*  what  consternation  was  excited  in  the  tradesmen  of 
the  metropolis  on  their  finding  their  iiames  given  along  with 
analysis  of  goods  procured  at  tlunr  shops  ;  and  how,  strong  in 
the  veracity  of  the  micro.scope  and  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
the  editor  of  that  paper  laughed  at  their  threats  of  pro.secution, 
and  all  the  outcry  which  tliey  raised. 

Mr.  Wakley  evidently  .saw  that,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Hogging  in 
the  army,  he  had,  in  the  adulteration  of  food  que.stion,  got  hold 
of  a  ‘  good  thing  ;*  and  as,  in  his  position  of  Coroner,  he  kept  the 
horrors  and  humiliations  of  the  triangles  and  the  la.sh  before  the 
public  until  the  general  voice  ])ronounced  emphatically  against 
the  practice  of  flogging :  so,  in  this  cpiestion  of  the  adulteration 
of  the  people*s  food  he  went  on,  week  after  week,  giving  the 
names  of  tradesmen,  and  the  frauds  which  were  practised  on  the 
purchasers  of  their  goods,  until  the  whole  country  was  roused 
with  indignation.  Something  of  this  kind  is  requisite  to  rouse 
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John  Bull,  for  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  system  so  popular  as 
ours,  that  long  and  reiterated  efforts  are  required  to  carry 
measures  for  the  public  good,  whicli,  in  less  free  nations,  are  at 
once  applied,  so  soon  as  the  Executive  is  convinced  of  their  value. 
Thus,  in  France  and  Prussia,  measures  have  been  taken  to  })revent 
the  adulteration  of  food  ;  while  years  will  perhaps  elapst^  before 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  l>e  able  to  appoint  officers, 
who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  easily-acquired  scientific  skill, 
may  give  to  England  the  same  advantages.  Such  facts  as  these, 
we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  are  by  some  persons  urged  as  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  absolute  governments.  Valuable  reforms, 
they  say,  like  these  siinitary  ones,  cannot  be  introduced  into 
countries  like  England — where  the  pt'ople  are  ignorant,  but  must 
still  be  consulted.  Though  impatiently  demanding  the  reforms, 
however,  we  prefer  a  little  more  delay  to  a  little  more  absolutism. 
The  legitimate  cure  for  this  evil  is  more  intelligence  among  the 
people,  and  a  consc‘quent  more  lively  and  quick  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  proposeil  reforms.  There  is  another  cure,  likely, 
we  fear,  to  be  as  tedious  in  its  attainment  as  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  people — it  is  the  increased  enlightenment, 
honour,  and  purity  of  their  rulers,  and  the  consequent  conviction 
of  the  })eoj)le  that  their  governors'  measures  are  honest  and 
disinterested. 

I  n  America,  measures  have  been  successfully  adopted  to  arrest 
adulteration  in  food  ;  thus  showing  that  it  is  not  popular  liberty 
which  prevents  reforms  like  these.  Dr.  Hassall  and  his  staff 
went  on  for  four  years  giving  analyses  of  various  iirticles — 
arrowroot,  coffee,  tea,  bread,  vinegar,  pepper,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
bitter  beer,  &c.,  giving  the  names  of  both  the  knaves  and  the 
true  men — helping  the  Latter,  no  doubt,  largely ;  setting  the 
former  at  defiiuice,  and  conducing  much,  for  the  time,  to  prevent 
the  ])ractice  of  adulteration.  He  gave  also  full  explanations 
of  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  drawings  of  the  microscopic 
ap|)earances  of  both  the  tnie  and  the  adulterated  articles.  The 
whole  of  these  are  now  collected  in  the  work  under  notice, 
and  we  need  scarcely,  therefore,  say,  that  it  should  be  consulted 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject. 

We  said  it  was  long  before  John  Bull  could  be  thoroughly 
rouseil  to  social  reforms  like  these.  The  public  health  agitation 
had  gone  on  for  manv  years  before,  in  1848,  the  cholera  com 

Sdled  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  even  now  Sir  Benjamin 
all  may  consider  himself  fortunate  should  he,  next  session, 
carry  the  mild  and  admirable  measures  under  his  care. 

And  80,  now,  after  France,  Prussia,  and  America  have  led  the 
way,  and  after  Dr.  Accum's  ‘  Death  in  the  Pot'  has  been  pr^ 
verbial  for  a  generation,  and  Dr.  Hassall'*  analyses  of  ‘  i  ood  and 
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its  Adulterations’  have  been  going  on  for  hve  years,  we  have,  at 
last,  John  Bull  roused  ;  and  after  having  remonstrated  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  in  public  meetings  during 
the  last  year,  we  have  members  of  parliament  alluding  to  this 
book,  and  founding  on  its  revelations  a  measure  for  the  remedy 
of  the  evils  of  which  it  treats. 

Mr.  Drummond,  in  one  of  his  droll,  bright  speeches  (wherein, 
as  in  an  unknown  tongue,  projdiecy  seems  strangely  blended 
with  buftoonery),  spoke  thus  in  May  last : — ‘  There  was  a  story 
of  the  late  King  George  IV.,  who,  being  ])leased  with  a  particular 
wine,  ordered  his  servant  to  send  up  some  for  dinner  on  the 
following  day  or  so.  The  butler  immediately  hurried  otf  to  the 
wine  merchant,  and  said,  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  drunk  all 
that  wine  myself.”  The  merchant  replied,  “  Never  mind  ;  I  will 
send  you  in  something  like  it,  but  you  must  not  keep  it  two 
days;  it  must  be  drunk  the  same  day.”  The  wine  was  sent, 
and  no  difference  was  detected.  Thus  wine  merchants  were  wine 
manufacturers,  and  in  confirmation  he  might  mention  that  within 
the  last  ten  days  a  friend  of  his  went  to  a  wine  merchant  in 
town,  and,  having  tasted  one  kind  of  wine,  was  offered  another, 
which  he  said  was  precisely  like  the  one  he  had  tasted  before. 
Whereu}x>n  the  wine  merchant  said,  “There  is  not  a  drop  of 
wine  in  it ;  it  is  manufactured.”  Had  the  House  read  the  book 
of  Dr.  Hassall  ?  That  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  how  much  fraud  was  ]jractised  in  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  food  in  this  country,  and  he  luul  made  an  awful  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  morals  of  the  middling  classes — the  manufacturing 
classes — the  class  in  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  country 
consisted,  and  not  in  that  profligate  aristocracy  which  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  peerage.  He  had  seen  a  remark  in  a  German 
paper,  in  a  review  of  that  very  hook,  that  Napoleon  had  called 
the  English  a  nation  houiajuth'e^  but  that  now  they  were  a 
nation  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  world.’ 

And  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  moving  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink, 
and  drugs,  after  remarking  that  ‘  if  fraud  had  increased  so  as  to 
outstrip  existing  legislation,  the  means  of  detecting  fraud  had 
been  still  more  increased  by  the  knowledge  which  had  }>een 
acquired  of  organic  chemistry,’  said,  in  reference  to  the  work 
before  us,  ‘  A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  member  of  that  House, 
Mr.  Wakley  (proprietor  of  the  ‘Lancet’),  to  whom  the  public 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  had  made  some  startling  disclosures 
with  regard  to  the  adulteration  wdiich  took  place,  although  in 
the  coui-se  of  that  task  he  was  subject  to  various  annoyances,  and 
even  to  threats  of  personal  violence ;  and  some  of  the  details 
which  that  gentleman  had  published  were  well  worthy  of  atten- 
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tion."  The  hon.  member  then  read  statistics  to  show  how  coffee 
and  other  articles  of  consumption  were  adulterated,  and  remarkiier 
that  people  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  medicine  after  beiier 
injuretl  by  adulterated  food,  went  on  to  show  that  the  adultera¬ 
tion  in  ilrugs  was  fpiitt?  as  gn^at  as  in  food.  The  Home  Secretary 
admitted  tlie  necessity  of  tlie  impiiry ;  and  we  may  hope  to  liave 
a  good  committee  on  the  subject,  and  a  good  Blue  Book  to  read 
<‘re  long. 

Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  appropriate  Dedication  to  Sir  Benjaiuin 
Hall,  observes,  that  ‘  more  persons  have  died,  and  still  continue 
to  die,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  from 
living  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  mles  of  health, 
than  have  ever  fallen  in  battle.'  This  is  a  very  obscure  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  can  be  proved  by  any  well-informed  student  of 
sanitary  .science,  that  more  persons  perished  of  preventible  diseas(\s 
in  the  metropolis  of  England  alone  last  year  than  both  pe.stilence 
and  the  enemy  have  destroyed  of  the  British  army  in  the  East. 
Wdiat  number  of  ])ersons  perish,  or  what  amount  of  di.se;i.se  is 
produced  by  the  adulteration  in  our  food  and  drink,  it  is  obviou.sly 
impossible  to  say,  seeing  that  we  are  just  entering  on  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  that  adulteration ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  preventible  disea.se  is  to 
be  traced  to  this  cause.  The  peoj)le  will  not  offer  the  .same 
opposition  to  any  jdans  which  Parliament  may  adopt  for  lessening 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  as  they  have  done  to  the 
nu'asures  commonly  called  ‘.sanitary;'  and,  therefore,  we  trust 
Mr.  Scholetield's  committee  will  grapple  with  the  subject  without 
f(*ar  or  delay. 

Dr.  Ha.ssall  gives,  in  his  Introduction,  a  very  u.seful  cla.ssiti- 
cation  of  the  substances  useil  for  adulteration,  dividing  them  into 
1st,  ‘Substances  used  for  adding  weight  and  bulk  to  the  different 
articles,’ as  grouiul  rice,  tleal  .sawdust,  and  salt  to  cayenne  pej)per; 
:2nd,  ‘  Substances  used  for  the  ])urpose  of  imparting  colour,’  as 
red-lead  and  bisulphuret  of  mercury  to  cayenne  pepper ;  and 
drd,  ‘  Substances  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  smell, 
flavour,  pungency,  and  other  properties,' as  alum  to  bread,  salt 
to  porter,  and  cayenne  pepper  to  gin.  It  is  a  melancholy  tact, 
that  the  gentleman  who  indulges  largely  in  cayenne  pepper  or 
curry  powder  may  be  painting  the  inner  coats  of  his  stomach 
with  red-lead,  and  thus  leading  to  an  indigestion  and  paraly.sis 
inexplicable  even  to  his  doctor ;  that  since  the  good  old  Engli.di 
housewifely  fashion  of  j)reparing  the  pickles  and  preserves  at 
home  has  gone  out,  people  who  purchase  them  are  compelled  to 
e^it  along  with  them  more  or  less  poi.sonous  doses  of  salts  oi 
coj)por ;  and  that  the  ‘  goodies,'  all  gloriou.sly  yellowy  green,  and 
blue,  which  grandmamma  holds  up  to  the  dancing  eyes  and 
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watering  mouths  of  her  darlings,  are  glittering  with  gamboge^ 
the  deadly  arsenite  of  copper,  and  Prussian  blue  ! 

The  adulteration  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits  may  probably 
not  interest  very  many  of  our  readers,  seeing  these  are  not 
essential  necessaries  of  life ;  but  every  one  must  feel  that  the 
milder  stimulants,  and  ‘  cups  that  cheer,’  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  })rogress  of  civilization,  and 
that  next  to  air,  water,  and  })read,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
possess  the  beverages  named  in  a  j)ure  and  wholesome  state. 
Brandy  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  have  only 
become  familiar  to  the  Cliristiaii  world  since  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  Some  readers  will  look  on  this  as  another  instance 
of  the  good  and  evil  principle  marching  abreiust  through  the 
world ;  and  many  will  believe  that  tlie  milder  stimulants  and 
narcotics  of  tea  and  coffee,  while  supplying  the  want  univers?  lily 
felt  of  something  to  soothe  and  to  exhilarate,  are  intended  to  be 
antagonistic,  as  social  powers,  to  the  tiery  alcohol  and  tiie  Indian 
weed.  We  believe  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  false  philo¬ 
sophy  and  science,  as  well  as  a  considerable  <|uantity  of  cant 
abroad  just  now  on  these  subjects ;  but  without  entering  on  dis¬ 
puted  ground,  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  beverages  we  infuse  peculiarly  adapted 
to  modern  constitutions  and  modes  of  life,  and  that  their 
general  use,  in  a  pure  form,  is  eminently  calculated  to  favour 
the  temperance,  retinement,  and  elevation  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  is  siniTular,  that  alonir  with  a  narcotic  aromatic  oil  and  a 
tonic  bitter  principle,  all  these  substances  contain  what  chemists 
have  named  theine  or  caffeine,  and  that  cocoa  or  chocolate  con¬ 
tains  a  similar  substance,  nameil  theobromine,  a  white  crystalline 
body,  bitter,  possessing  tonic  ([ualities,  and  peculiarly  distin- 
gULshed,  as  IVofessor  Johnstone  of  Durham  has  pointed  out  iii 
his  ‘  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,’  by  its  ])ow’er  ol  retarding  the 
waste  of  the  animal  body,  making,  in  short,  the  looil  go  lurther 
or  last  longer  than  would  be  the  case  without  its  u.se. 

e  believe  the  beverages  referred  to  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  modern  modes  of  life  and  of  labour,  and  that  to  j)rovido  them 
unadulterated  for  the  people  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  i)hilan- 
thropists  and  statesmen. 

Dr.  Hassall  points  out  their  usual  adulterations,  and  the  mode 
of  detecting  them  ;  and  we  think,  with  him,  that  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  providing,  through  the  means  ot  proj)er 
public  officers,  the  means  of  bringing  home  the  crimes  ot  dis¬ 
honest  tradesmen,  in  reference  to  these  and  some  other  article's 
of  general  consumption.  The  microscope  and  test-tube,  in  fact, 
luay  be  as  readily  employed  for  the  detection  ol  Iraud  tis  the 
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standard  parish  weights  and  measures ;  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  little  vigilance  in  the  public  authorities  suffices  to  prevent 
much  robbery  by  false  weights,  we  cannot  see  why  a  similar  plan 
mjw  not  be  employed  to  detect  adulterations  in  foml. 

The  reputation  of  a  common  huckster  of  the  back  streets  is 
blasted  by  the  discovery  of  false  weights  and  measures:  no 
respectable  tradesman,  except  by  an  accident,  is  found  guilty  of 
possessing  them ;  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when,  in  the 
essential  articles  of  the  people’s  diet,  adulteration  will  be  as  rare 
and  as  easily  detected  as  these  formerly  common  frauds  of  unjust 
measures  and  weights.  Dr.  Hassall’s  book  will  hasten  that  time. 


Art.  VII. — LWmour  dans  le  Mariage.  [Love  in  Marriage.  Ly  M. 
Guizot.  Second  Kdition.  Paris:  L.  Haehette  &  Co.]  Par  M. 
Guizot.  Deuxieme  Kdition.  Paris:  Librairie  do  L.  llachette  et 
Cie.  pp.  02.  1855. 


Historians  generally  have  recorded  the  deeds  of  heroes,  but  of 
the  devotedness  and  gentleness  of  women  they  have  taken  but 
slight  account.  They  have  considered  it  too  much  their  province 
to  narrate  the  ambitious  ]>rojects  of  kings,  the  intrigues  and  crimes 
of  men  seeking  their  own  aggrandizement  by  any  means — the 
horrors  of  war,  the  rise  and  tall  of  states,  the  consolidation  of 
nationalities,  and  the  contiicts  of  contradictory  principles,  wliich 
have  their  embodiment  in  monarchical  and  popular  institutions; 
but  they  reconl  the  names  and  life-deeds  of  but  few  women,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  that  sterner  mould  and  of  that 
ferocious  character  which  can  be  associated  only  painfully  with 
our  thoughts  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  characters  of  Cleopatra, 
Julia,  Mes.sidina,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  English  and  Scottish 
Marys,  show  darkly  amid  the  memorials  of  the  generations 
passed  away.  It  is  painful  to  think  they  were  women.  Herodias 
and  the  Alagdalene,  Drusilla  and  Lydia  appear  darkly  and 
brightly  in  tlie  brief  but  sublime  narratives  of  the  early  Church, 
as  if  those  faultless  memorials  intentionally  exhibiteil  the  ulti¬ 
mate  p<^ssibility  of  vice  and  virtue,  cruelty  and  kindness,  m 
feminine  character.  Time  gives  intensity  to  the  lineaments  alike 
of  the  hero  and  the  villain  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  there  is 
properly  no  history,  only  biography,  if  all  history,  to  (juote  the 
words  of  a  great  essayist,  liecomes  subjective,  one  sees  in  all  that 
recorded  past  still  only  the  same  nature,  the  same  humanity  m 
its  contradictory  developments.  Thus,  from  the  hour  when  the 
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first  pyramid  was  commenced,  until  to-day,  man  is  identical. 
That  which  has  been  done,  will  be  repeated  in  the  present  and 
the  future.  If  the  evil  shall  reappear,  so  also  shall  the  good. 

Few  women  are  comparable  with  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  William  Russell ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  advance 
of  gootl  principles,  and  from  the  general  progress  of  mankind, 
that  evil  times,  sucli  as  those  in  which  she  lived,  will  never 
return.  In  her  mournful  story  are  recorded  those  noble  cha¬ 
racteristics,  which  are  generally  depicted  only  on  the  pages  of 
romance.  In  her  they  were  actual,  the  strength  and  Ijeauty  of 
her  life — not  only  an  enduring  self-denial,  an  entire  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  murdered  lord,  and  to  the  well-being  of  their 
children,  but  that  persistent  goodness  of  heart,  that  entire 
rehgiousness  of  conduct,  eipially  in  her  happiness  and  in  her 
sorrow,  which 

‘ - Through  the  ligos. 

Living  in  historic  i>ages, 

Rrighter  grows,  and  gleams  immortal.’ 

Beautifully  the  story  of  Lady  Russell’s  life  shines  out  amid  the 
troublous  darkiie.ss  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  ami  his  succe.ssor — 
that  evil  period  of  national  transition  from  the  cruel  despotism 
of  the  Stuarts  towards  constitutional  government.  Rorn  in 
163G,  and  related  to  tlie  illustrious  Ruvigny  family,  who  were 
driven  from  France  by  religious  persecution,  she  early  learned, 
not  only  those  grand  truths  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  faith 
to  his  Maker  alone,  and  that  it  were  better  to  die  than  to  live 
enslaved,  but  also  to  feel  a  2)erfect  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes 
even  of  strangers,  and  thus,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  her  future, 
to  know  the  sublimity  of  patient  endurance.  Married,  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  to  Lord  Vaughan,  the  elder  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Carherry,  she  became  a  widow  at  the  end  of  tw'o  years,  and 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  her  father  died,  leaving 
his  vast  property  to  be  shared  by  henself  and  her  sister,  the  l^idy 
Elizabeth  Noel.  In  1(170,  Laily  Vaughan  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  William  Russell,  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  she  is  known 
to  the  world,  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  and  time- 
honoured  patriot,  the  victim  of  a  king  without  virtue  and  with¬ 
out  heart.  Rare  in  this  world  of  ours,  amid  the  antagonism  of 
rival  interests,  and  the  selfishne.ss  of  the  multitude,  is  love  like 
that  of  Rachel  Russell,  w  ithout  mistrust  or  fear,  a  pure  pa.ssion, 
without  intemperance  and  without  di.scord,  and  which,  jus  M. 
Guizot  writes,  in  harmony  with  all  aspirations  human  and 
divine,  to  them  who  enjoy  it,  is  Paradise  regained.  Trampiil, 
modest,  and  supremely  virtuous,  loving  ardently  and  innocently 
her  husband,  w  hose  heart  l)eat  high  with  ])atriotic  ardour  in  his 
hope  that,  one  day,  he  should  see  his  fatherland  prosperous  because 
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free ;  and  that  it  might  be  liis  glorions  life-work  to  establish 
reasonable  liberty  on  a  lasting  basis ;  with  a  truly  Christian  soul, 
warped  by  no  bigotry,  and  exhibiting  always  an  exalted  chaiitv 
to  those  who  did  not  think  as  she  thought,  Lady  Kussell  appears 
before  us  with  peculiar  grandeur  of  character.  How  tender,  and 
yet  how  touching  are  her  letters,  those  especially  of  her  earlier 
wedded  life,  sent  to  her  husband  during  his  occasional  absences 
from  home,  with  their  scanty  intelligence  of  such  news  of  the 
day  as  could  reach  her — that  there  had  been,  it  was  rumoured,  a 
great  sea-fight  oti*  Solbay,  in  which  Ruyter  was  vanquished,  but 
with  grievous  loss — that  the  Huke  of  York's  marriage*  was  broken 
oft' — that  the  courtshij)  between  Hiss  Ogle  and  Tom  Howard’s 
son  continued — and  that  Tom  Wharton  was  looking  out  for 
another  mistress ;  such  chit-chat  as  the  ‘  ^lorning  Tost,’ in  our 
own  day,  delights  to  ])resent  to  languishing  beauties  and  eager 
rivals — the  gossi]),  follies,  and  frivolities  in  the  voluptuous  court 
of  the  ‘  mution-eatingking,’  whose  words  were  never  foolish,  and 
whose  deeils  were  never  wise.  How  these  letters  evince,  also, 
lier  passionate  love,  carefulness,  and  apprehensions  for  her  absent 
lord  ;  and,  most  of  all,  the  suspicion  that  such  coniplett*  joy  as 
theirs  could  not  but,  some  day,  have  its  cloud,  such  peace  its 
storm  I 


‘  What  can  I  pray  for,’  she  writes  in  one  of  these  charming  epistles, 
‘but  that  (Jod,  if  it  seem  good  to  Him,  may  continue  to  me  all  these 
joys?  And  if  he  decide  it  otherwise,  that  He  nia}'  give  me  strength 
to  submit  without  murmuring  to  His  wise  arrangenumts  and  to  His 

o  r' 

sovereign  ])rovidenee,  kei‘])ing  a  grateful  heart  for  those  years  ef  perfect 
happiness  which  1  have  already  received  from  Him.  He  knows,  better 
than  we,  at  what  moment  we  have  obtained  and  enjoyed  enough  here 
below.  That  which  1  earnestly  implore  of  His  compassion  is,  that,  no 
matter  which  of  us  may  first  depart,  the  other  may  not  despair,  as  if 
without  hope  of  tinding  his  beloved  one  again,  bet  us  joyfully  hope 
that  we  may  live  together  until  a  good  old  age  ;  if  not,  let  us  not  fe;u* 
but  that  (lod  will  sustain  us  in  the  trial  with  which  He  may  allliet  us. 
bet  us  daily  J>ray  to  ilod  that  it  may  be  so,  and  we  shall  fear 
nothing.  Death  is,  it  is  true,  the  greatest  evil,  and  which  troubles 
our  nature  the  most  ;  let  us  overcome  our  immoderate  fear  of  death, 
lK)th  for  our  beloved  and  for  ourselves  ;  we  shall  live  then  with  triin([uil 
hearts.’ 


Nearly  eleven  years  had  pa.s.sed  away  since  this  letter  was 
written,  and  the  dreaded  storm  broke  at  last  ;  the  serene  sky 
became  densely  clouded;  but,  even  amid  the  murky  air,  the  star 
of  hope  remained  to  allure  the  jiatient  mourner  to  brighter 
worlds.  The  tyranny  of  Charles  11.  had  become  insuj>portable 
to  all  intelligent  lovers  of  their  country.  The  monarch,  himselt 
a  mere  pensioner  of  the  ambitious  French  king,  was  popish  at 
heart,  iuid,  even  under  the  cloak  of  a  sublime  hypocrisy,  was 
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unable  entirely  to  conceal  his  predilection  from  the  vigilant  men 
who  sighed  for  the  virtue  and  the  heroic  spirit  which  passed 
away  when  Oliver  died.  The  standing  army  was  a  burden  and 
a  terror  to  men  who  painfully  remembered  the  fields  of  Naseby 
and  Worcester;  the  Parliament  was  corrupt  and  servile  ;  and  the 
government  weak,  despotic,  and  mercenary\  Lords  Hollis  anil 
Russell,  with  the  hope  of  remedying  these  evils,  which  perilled 
the  very  existence  of  the  State,  had  entered  into  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador;  but  Barillon  s  letters 
abundantly  ju'ove  that  their  conduct  was  actuated  only  by 
patriotism.  The  time  was  come,  when  serious  (piestions  were 
to  be  asked  by  tbem  and  by  all  serious  men — Honv  was  the  royal 
tyranny  most  effectually  to  be  resisted  {  How  was  the  nation  to 
attain  to  liberty  i  Would  it  be  w  ell  to  invite  foreign  co-operation  ? 
That  the  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  and  their  adherents,  wouhl 
fight  side  by  side  wdth  the  troo})s  of  the  (band  Monanjue,  even 
could  these  effect  a  landing  on  the  English  shores,  was  to  the 
last  degree  improbable.  Letter  to  live  under  the  desj)otism  of  a 
heartless  and  ])rofiigate  English  king,  than  to  obtain  freedom  by 
the  intervention  of  a  foreign  and  a  popish  ))ow'er.  Lord  Russell, 
sincere,  earnest,  inexperienced,  and  guided  ahvays  by  jninciples 
of  high  honour,  and  by  nobility  of  mind,  could  not  counsel  free¬ 
dom  for  the  fatherland  by  such  means.  Rut  was  the  old  spirit 
entirely  quelh'd,  which  had  kindled  so  great  a  conflagration 
against  the  first  Charles  ?  If  a  conspiracy  could  be  formed 
among  some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  popular  nobles,  would  it 
not  succeed  ?  To  establish  the  Commonwealth  again  was  out  of 
the  ([uestion,  but  it  w’ere  not  dithcult,  perhaps,  to  form  a  strong 
and  lasting  constitutional  government,  by  which  a  king  should 
rule  in  harmony  with  the  W’i.shes  of  the  ])eople.  Was  there  not 
everything  to  justify  an  armed  resistance  i  The  Parliament  had 
been  corrupted,  ami  the  entire  state  w  as  at  the  fe(*t  of  a  debauched 
ruler  and  his  profligate  harlots.  Russt‘ll  revolved  these  weighty 
matters  frequently — ahis  !  without  consulting  his  noble  wife, 
whose  counsels,  perhaps,  had  overborne  his  sterner  jmrpose.  Rut 
his  resolution  was  formed,  to  overthrow'  the  hated  tyranny  by 
the  armed  hand.  Conspirators,  like  gamblers,  calculate  on  a 
theory  of  probabilities  entirely  their  own,  but  with  too  little 
regard  to  the  chances  of  failure,  and  with  too  much  jdaced  upon 
those  of  success.  That  success  was  far  from  hopeless,  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  noblemen  such  as  Essex  and  Russell, 
who  had  so  much  to  lose  if  the  attempt  miscanbid,  had  not 
engaged  in  it  but  with  a  j)ros|)ect  of  accomplishing  their  lofty 
purpose.  No  one  at  all  aetjuainted  with  the  character  of  these 
two  illustrious  men,  could  sup}>ose  that  they  were  connected  with 
the  minor  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king.  That  were  to 
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degrade  themselves  from  patriots  to  assassins.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Russell,  Essex,  Algeraon  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  admitted  Lord 
Howard  to  their  counsels — a  mai)  of  a  tickle  nature  and  malig¬ 
nant  heart,  a  hasty  conspirator  and  a  ready  traitor.  Howard, 
fearing  for  his  own  safety,  if  the  conspinicy  failed,  or  desirous  to 
build  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  the  confederates,  secretly  went 
to  the  king  »at  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  infonned  him  of  all  which  the  misplaced  contidenci*  of  the 
patriots  had  permitted  him  to  learn.  Intelligence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  conspirators.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  lied  into  Holland  ;  Essex  was  placed  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  speedily  destroyed  himself;  Lord  Russell  was  arrested, 
and  taken  before  the  council.  The  king  presided,  keenly  watching 
tlie  noble  prisoner,  and  already  resolved  that  he  should  not 
escape,  if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  him.  The  examination  was 
long  aiul  perplexing,  and  at  its  close  Russell  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  On  entering  that  gloomy  fortress — the  dungeon- 
home  through  weary  years,  and  at  last  the  grave,  of  many  a 
gallant  heart — he  said  to  his  viilet,  ‘  They  will  have  my  life  ;  the 
devil  is  unloosed.’  Fifteen  days  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  brought  to  trial,  his  wife,  the  while,  doing  her 
utmost  to  serve  him,  using  every  effort  to  rescue  him  from  that 
last  evil  she  feared  so  much.  On  July  13,  1683,  Lord  Russell 
was  brought  to  trial.  Pemberton,  the  Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  j)resided,  was  a  humane,  but  a  w  eak  and  vacillating, 
man.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  against  the  prisoner  were 
Saw  ver  and  Jefferies,  the  latter  of  w  hom  has  earned  an  immor- 
tidity  of  infamy — ‘a  man,’  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  him, 
‘constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions — 
the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  the  j)rofession.’  The 
sheritfs,  either  commanded  by  the  court  to  do  so,  or  eager  to  obtain 
substantial  proofs  of  the  king’s  favour,  had  packed  the  jury.  No 
modern  jury  woidd  have  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the 
evidence  of  such  witnesses  iis  Howard  and  Runisey  ;  but,  in  those 
evil  days,  judge  and  counstd  alike  prosecuted  the  unhappy  victims 
of  r(,)yal  hatred  or  mistrust.  The  hall  of  trial  was  so  crowded 
that  the  lawyers  complained  they  had  no  place  in  which  to  sit 
dow  n.  Lord  Russell  asked  for  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  to 
take  notes  of  the  })roceedings.  These  w’ere  given  to  him  ;  and  he 
said,  ‘  C'an  1  have  some  }>erson  wdio  can  w  rite,  to  assist  my 
memory  ?’  ‘  Yes,  my  lord,  one  of  your  servants.’  ‘  My  wile  is 

hert.*,  ready  to  do  it,  he  replied.  ‘  If  her  ladyship  will  take  the 
trouble,  she  can  do  so,’  said  the  judge  ;  and  the  thronging  s})ec- 
tators  could  not  refrain  from  expressions  of  sympathy  and  admi¬ 
ration,  w  hen  the  noble  woman,  calm,  stdf-pKissessed,  and  majestic, 
seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the  man  she  loved  so  tenderly  and 
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well,  and  whom  she  was  soon  to  see  no  more  in  tliis  changeful, 
weary  world.  During  the  long  and  tedious  trial,  ever  ready  with 
wise  suggestions,  Lady  Russell  was  at  once  her  husband's  secre¬ 
tary  and  counsellor ; — but,  neither  able  self-defence,  nor  the  more 
powerful  eloquence  of  her  tears  prevailed  with  a  cornipt  judge 
and  a  hireling  jury.  Convicted  and  condemned,  he  wiis  w'arned 
to  j)repare  for  speedy  death.  In  vain,  at  his  wife's  earnest 
entreaties,  noblemen  implored  the  Duke  of  York  to  intercede 
with  his  brother  for  the  life  of  the  condemned  prisoner.  That 
cniel,  stubborn  bigot  silently  refused.  Nothing  so  completely 
represents  to  posterity  the  cold,  merciless  nature  of  Charles  II. — 
for  the  true  profligate  is  ever  without  heart — as  the  replies  made 
by  him  to  the  persons  who  besought  the  royal  clemency  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Russell.  To  his  own  son,  Monmouth,  the  king 
said — ‘  1  should  like  to  pardon  him,  but  1  cannot  do  so  without 
involving  myself  with  my  brother.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any 
more.'  The  answer  lie  gave  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  however, 
evinces  the  real  reason  of  his  refusal — ‘All  that  you  allege  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  if  1  do  not  take  his  life,  he  will  soon 
have  mine.'  Lady  Russell  thought  that,  if  her  uncle,  the  Mar(]uis 
de  Ruvigny  came  to  London  with  the  permission  of  Louis  XIV., 
her  husband  might  jxjrhapsbe  pardoned.  Charles,  hearing  of  it, 
said  to  the  French  ambassador,  ‘  1  don't  wish  to  ])revent  M.  de 
Ruvigny,  from  coming  here ;  but  my  Lord  Russell  will  have  his 
head  cut  off  before  he  can  arrive.'  In  their  horror  of  republican 
institutions,  under  which  their  piety  and  competency  had  been 
so  .severely  tested,  the  Anglican  clergy  had  preached  the  in.sane 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  the  crown,  however  tyrannous  the 
monarch  might  be.  The  clergy  of  that  day,  abject  and  servile, 
happily  possessed  but  little  power,  or  the  English  nation  had 
been  entirely  lost.  Even  Sherlock  stooped  so  low  as  to  write, 
that  it  is  ‘  unlawful  under  any  pretence  to  wage  war,  even  defen¬ 
sive,  against  the  king,  that  the  supreme  jiower  is  in  him  ;  for  he 
who  is  unaccountable  and  irre.sLstilile  is  supreme.'  What  was  to 
be  expecUul  from  such  ready  .servants  of  a  dett^stable  desjKitism, 
but  that  they  should  strengthen  their  bloody  ma.ster's  hands  ? 
Burnet  and  Tillotson  tormented  the  condemned  lord  in  his 
pri.son,  by  vexatious  (piestionings  as  to  his  lielief  in  this  atrocious 
doctrine  of  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  royal  authority, 
however  insane  or  cruel  the  ruler  might  be.  Lord  Rus.s(dl  was 
too  wise  and  too  honourable  a  man  to  obtain  even  life  by  as.senting 
to  .such  a  propo.sition  :  ‘  For  my  part,'  he  .siiid,  ‘  1  have  always 
thought  that  a  free  nation,  .such  as  this,  was  right  in  defending 
its  religion  and  its  liberties,  when  any  one  threatened  to  .snatch 
them  away.  If  1  Inave  sinned  in  this,  1  hope  that  God  will  not 
regard  it  as  a  crime  in  me,  for  it  is  only  a  sin  of  ignorance. 
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When  Burnet  pressed  him  again  with  the  same  question,  lie  cut 
the  matter  short  by  saying  :  ‘  1  cannot  lie  ;  I  shall  lie,  if  1  proceed 
farther.' 

Although  annoyed  and  distressed  by  the  persistence  of  Til- 
lotson  in  j)ressing  this  cpiestion,  Lord  Russell,  in  such  brief  time 
as  remained,  prepared  to  enter  on  that  world  where  every  doubt 
is  removed,  every  sorrow  forgotten,  and  where,  too,  upon  the 
tranquil  soul  is  shed  the  light  of  perpetual  day — truth  without 
eclipse.  The  years  passed  with  his  noble  wife  had  not  been 
spent  in  vain.  From  her  he  had  learned  how'  good  and  great  is 
the  strength  of  virtue,  how  soothing  and  fortifying  is  true  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  darkest  hour  of  human  endurance  and  sorrow.  Tlie 
nearer  the  fatal  day  approached,  the  more  he  wished  to  be  alone 
with  her,  that  he  might  learn  from  her  piety  and  courage  how  a 
good  man  should  encounter  death.  On  July  19th,  he  wius  in¬ 
formed  ofticially  that  no  respite  would  be  granted,  and  that  in 
two  days  he  must  die.  He  had  learned  that  it  w’as  in  vain  to 
trust  in  princes,  and  that  the  heart  of  a  Stuart  could  neither 
pity  nor  spare.  The  king,  w  ho  basely  neglected  his  scarred  and 
impoverislied  friends,  was  but  little  inclined  to  pardon  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  in  the  breast  of  some  hereditary  monarchs  the  quality 
of  mercy  is  rare,  unless  by  its  exercise  reputation  can  be  accpiireil 
or  ])ower  increased.  Republican  governments  have  sometimes 
been  cruel  to  traitors  and  cajdives  ;  but  long  lines  of  kings  with 
irresponsible  authority  are  painfully  remembered  by  posterity  as, 
oftentimes,  the  murderers  of  men  whose  only  crime  was  the 
endeavour  to  be  free  ;  and,  of  these,  none  are  more  cons}ucuous 
than  that  hated  lamily  whom  William  of  Orange  banished  lor 
ever  from  the  English  tlirone. 

On  the  evening  before  his  execution.  Lady  Russell,  with 
anguished  heart,  brought  to  him  their  children,  that  he  might 
take  a  long  farewell  of  tliese  beloved  ones  ;  and  alter  conversing 
with  them  for  some  time,  and  of  their  education  and  their  tuture, 
he  gave  them  his  parting  blessing.  When  they  had  been 
removed.  Lord  Russell  said  to  his  wife,  ‘  remain  to  supper  with 
me,  and  lot  us  take  our  last  earthly  repast  together.'  During 
suppiT,  he  spoke  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  had  met 
death  without  fear — the  nobility  of  the  ancient  glory  ;  and  at 
ten  o’clock,  after  embracing  many  times,  in  trembling  silence, 
their  ‘  woe  too  deep  for  tears,'  they  parted  in  this  world  lor 
ever.  Turning  to  Burnet,  he  said,  ‘  The  bitterness  ot  death  is 
pas,sed  adding,  at  intervals  in  his  grief,  ‘  What  a  blessing  she 
has  been  to  me  !  CJod  has  shown  me  remarkable  mercy  lu 
giving  me  such  a  wife— birth,  fortune,  great  intellect,  great 
piety,  great  love  for  me  ;  it  has  been  all  that  !  And,  above  all, 
iier  conduct  in  this  extremity  !  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
to  leave  my  children  in  the  hands  of  such  a  mother ;  she  has 
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promised  me  to  take  care  of  herself  on  their  account,  and  she 
will  do  it/  Burnet  then  spoke  to  him  of  his  approacliing  end  ; 
and  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  state,  Lord  Russell  saici 
to  the  sorrowing  clergyman,  ‘  What  an  immense  change  death 
must  make  in  us !  what  new  and  marvellous  scenes  must  open 
before  our  soul !  I  have  heard  it  said  of  men  who  were  born 
blind,  that  they  were  stricken  with  stupor  when,  after  the  cataract 
liad  fallen  from  their  eyes,  they  were  able  to  see ;  how  great 
would  this  have  been,  if  the  first  object  they  had  looked  u])on  had 
been  the  rising  sun  !’  Tlieii,  giving  his  watch  to  Burnet,  he 
said,  ‘  I  have  done  with  time ;  eternity  is  at  liand/ 

That  short  summer-night  of  tears  seems  like  the  last  hours  of 
some  grand  martyr  in  the  early  time  of  Christianity,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  death  to  a  recreant  and  dishonoured  life,  and  who  sought, 
in  ‘  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God,’  for  that  freedom  ami 
peace  which  the  w^orld  could  not  give.  Such  a  hero-martyr  w'as 
Lord  Russell,  worthy  to  be  lastingly  remembered  and  revered, 
as  one  of  those  whose  sacrifice  w’as  necessary  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  mankind  ;  for  by  his  blood  w’ere  moistened  the  roots  of 
that  freedom  under  wdiose  shade  the  English  peoj)le  live.  His 
memory  wall  render  tyranny  for  ever  impossible  in  England.  A 
new  era  began  when  this  patriot  died.  The  execution  took  place 
on  July  21,  1683,  and  from  that  day  Lady  Rus.sell  lived  to 
mourn  her  irreparable  loss.  Her  life  w'as  prolonged  to  a  groat 
age.  At  Southampton  House,  on  September  2!),  1723,  the 
illustrious  mourner  expired  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  chihlren, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  men,  not  only  for  her  great  historic 
name,  which  had  long  been  the  watchword  of  the  free,  but  for 
her  gentleness  of  soul,  her  sublime  devotion  to  her  murdered 
husband’s  memory,  and  her  religion  pure  and  undefiled.  Faith¬ 
fully  she  had  obeyed  his  last  behest — she  had  lived  for  their 
children  alone.  Labouring  for  their  highest  benefit,  and  ))atiently 
waiting  until  she  should  join  her  beloved  one  in  the  home  of  all 
the  good,  she  was  permitted  to  see  her  posterity,  honoured,  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  esteemed  by  the  entire  English  nation,  who,  enjoying 
that  liberty  to  obtain  which  Lord  Russell  died,  forgot  not,  in 
their  regard  for  his  children,  the  thanks  which  were  due  to  their 
immortal  father. 

We  must  leave  M.  Guizot  to  narrate  for  our  readers  the 
widowed  life  of  Lady  Russell,  and  that  admirable  philo.sophical 
historian  has  delineated  her  portraiture  with  a  master-hand.  His 
retirement  from  public  life  has  enabled  him  to  contribute  from 
his  profound  historical  knowledge  to  the  literature  of  Europe, 
and,  among  other  works,  to  produce  this  exquisite  sketch  of  the 
life  of  an  illustrious  woman,  wdio.se  true  religion,  as  M.  Guizot 
gracefully  and  prominently  states,  surrounds  her  character  with 
lasting  dignity  and  beauty. 


Aut.  VIII. — Pilgrimage  from  Ike  Alps  to  the  Tiler;  or,  the 
Influence  of  Pomanism  on  Trade,  Justice,  and  Knoicledqe.  J^y 
Kev.  .1.  A.  Wylie,  LL.I).  Post  8vo.  pp.  455.  E(linl)ur<'h : 
Shepherd  &  Elliot. 

The  historical  interest  of  Italy  is  unsurpassed.  Judea  has 
features  of  its  own,  which  exclude  it  from  comparison.  The  fact 
of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  Our  Lord  s  personal  ministr}^ 
gives  it  a  special  fascination,  which  the  progress  of  time  may 
retine,  but  cannot  destroy  ;  and  which  present  degradation,  how¬ 
ever  it  weakens,  can  never  wholly  obliterate.  The  historical 
student,  who  is  at  all  alive  to  the  momentous  importance  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  J udea,  will  never  fail  to  regard  it  with 
deep  interest,  or  to  view  it  as  a  special  case  apart  from  others. 
Italy  is  associated,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  all  our  modern 
ideas  of  political  institutions,  classical  literature,  and  ecclesiastical 
policy.  The  Caesar  in  pagan,  and  the  Pope  in  Christian  times,  have 
extended  their  sceptre  over  it,  and  each  has  impress«*d  his  cha¬ 
racter  on  its  people  and  institutions.  The  influence  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  l>een  exerted  on  the  largest  scale,  and  is  the  most 
obvious.  Ever}\vhere,  and  over  all  classes,  this  influence  is 
visible.  At  times,  it  has  appeared  to  wane,  but  hitherto  it  has 
withstood  all  hostile  forces.  The  elements  of  disaster  have  some¬ 
times  l>een  accumulated.  Dissatisfaction  and  embittered  enmity 
have  spread  around  it  The  ground  beneath  its  feet  has  given 
W’ay.  Its  throne  has  tottered,  its  sceptre  has  drooped,  and  those 
who  were  waiting  for  its  fall  have  hastily  proclaimed  their  triumph. 
But  the  hour  of  hope  has  passed,  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter  has 
regained,  in  appearance  at  least,  his  former  jmw  er  and  s])lendour  ; 
dark  clouds  have  regathered  over  Italy,  and  the  w’orst  govern¬ 
ment  w  hich  Europe  ever  witnessed,  has  continued  to  mock  the 
hopes,  and  to  grind  dow  n  the  spirits  of  men.  Of  modern  times, 
we  need  not  speak.  The  present  condition  of  Rome  is  known 
to  all.  The  papacy  is  dey)endent  on  French  bayonets.  Li^t  the 
soldiers  of  France  be  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  Pius  IX. 
would  speedily  be  a  fugitive. 

Dr.  Wylie  visitt^d  Italy,  at  the  close  of  1851,  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  tlie  influence  of  popery  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  ‘I 
dill  not  go  to  Rome,'  he  says,  ‘  to  seek  for  condemnatory  matter 
against  the  Pope's  government.  Had  this  been  my  only  object, 
I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessai*}’  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.'  To  this  statement  we  do  not  object.  We  believe  that 
it  honestly  expresses  the  author's  intention.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  bound  to  state,  tliat  tlie  decision  of  his  views  on  the  papal 
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question,  and  the  ^ood  sendee  he  had  previously  rendered,  must 
be  borne  in  mind  wlien  estimating  his  testimony.  If  his  report  liatl 
difthred  from  tliat  of  other  witnesses,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  it  had  probably  been  intiiienced  by  pre-conceived 
opinions.  The  medium  through  which  he  looked  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Pope,  and  traced  out  its  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  his  subjects,  would,  in  such  case,  be  regarded  by  us 
as  having  somewhat  influenced  his  estimate.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Dark  as  are  the  colors  in  which  Dr.  Wylie  por¬ 
trays  the  condition  of  Italy,  he  is  borne  out  by  a  concurrence  of 
many  witnesses.  Men  of  various  classes  and  conflicting  creeds,  l)oth 
political  and  religious,  have  given  us  an  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  people,  which  confirms  the  worst  view  afforded  by 
our  author.  ‘  I  had  previously,’  he  says,  wlien  referring  to  the 
papacy,  ‘  bijen  at  some  little  pains  to  make  myself  actpiainted 
with  this  system  in  its  principles,  and  wished  to  have  an  o])por- 
tunity  of  studying  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  tlie  people  as  respects  their  trade, 
industry,  knowledge,  liberty,  religion,  and  genenil  happiness.*  To 
this  end  the  present  volume  is  devoted.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Wylie 
to  state  that  his  retulers  are  not  furnished  with  lectures  on  history 
instead  of  a  book  of  travel.  ‘  It  is  not,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  an  abstract 
disquisition  on  the  influence  of  religion  and  government,  such  as 
one  might  compose  without  stirring  from  his  own  fireside,  which 
I  intend  to  write.  It  is  a  real  journey  we  are  about  to  under¬ 
take.  You  shall  have  facts  as  well  as  reflections, — incidents  as 
well  as  disquisitions.*  This  statement  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
his  volume,  which  is,  in  conse(iuence,  replete  with  interest  to 
various  classes  of  readers. 

Dr.  Wylie  passed  into  Italy  by  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  the  least 
rugged  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  was  impressed,  as  all  intelligent 
and  reflecting  men  must  be,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  classic  land. 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  the  impres.sions  attendant  on 
such  a  spectacle.  ‘  The  Italy  which  one  comes  to  see  on  his 
second  visit  is  not  the  Italy  that  first  drew  him  across  the  Alps. 
That  was  the  Italy  of  history,  or  rather  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  fair  form  his  fancy  was  wont  to  conjure  up,  draped  in  the 
glowing  recollections  of  empire  and  of  arms,  and  encompassed 
with  the  halo  of  heroic  deeds  he  ciui  see  no  more.  There  meets 
him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  a  vision  very  unlike  this. 
The  Italy  of  the  Ciesars  is  gone ;  and  where  she  sat  is  now  a 
J»oor,  naked,  cowering  thing,  with  a  chain  upon  her  arm, — the 
Italy  of  the  Popes.  But  the  huscination  attends  the  traveller 
some  short  way  into  that  land.  Indeed,  he  is  loath  to  1os(j  it,  ana 
would  rather  see  Italy  through  the  warm  colourings  of  hi.story,  and 
the  bright  hues  of  his  own  fancy,  than  look  upon  her  as  she  k* 
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In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  passed  through  Turin,  ^lilan 
Brescia,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  Home,  so  that  he  had  manifold  o])portunities  of 
witnessing  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  tracing  out  the 
eftects  of  the  government  on  their  character  and  condition. 

Turin  was  one  of  the  first  cities  visited,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  in  referring  to  it  he  shouhl  recur  to  the  ))olitical  revolution 
of  which  the  Sardinian  kingdom  has  been  the  recent  theatre. 
The  constitution  which  Charles  Albert  gave  his  subjects  in  IcSLS 
was  unsolicited.  It  had  its  origin  ])robably  in  jmlitical  consi¬ 
derations  rather  than  ,  in  any  enlightened  estimate  of  what  was 
due  to  })opular  rights.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy,  then  in  arms 
against  Austria,  was  uppermost,  we  apprehend,  in  the  monarch’s 
tlioughts.  The  campaign  in  Lombardy,  however,  proved  disas¬ 
trous  to  Charles  Albert.  His  army  was  thoroughly  routetl  by 
the  Austrians,  and  he  himself  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Oporto, 
whither  he  had  Hed.  lladetzky,  the  Austrian  General,  was 
cx|x*cted  immediately  to  march  on  Turin,  and  to  ]>ut  down  the 
constitution.  To  the  astonishment  of  everybody  he  did  not  do  so. 
Why,  we  kno\v  not.  We  record  the  simple  fact,  and  recognise 
in  it  the  germ  of  future  good.  Sardinia  retained  its  constitution, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  its  army  and  the  death  of  its  king. 
Dr.  Wvlie  tells  us — 


‘  King  Victor  Immanuel — a  constitutional  monarch  simply  hy  acci¬ 
dent — turned  out  a  good-natured,  easy-minded  man,  who  loved  the 
chase  and  his  country  seat,  and  found  it  more  agreeable  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  his  subjects,  and  enjoy  a  handsome  civil  list, — which  his 
Parliament  has  taken  care  to  vote  him, — than  to  l)e  indebted  lor  his 
safety  and  a  l)ankruj)t  exchecpier  to  the  bayonets  of  his  guards,  d'hiis 
marvellously,  hitherto,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  at  home  and  reaction 
abroad,  has  the  Piedmontese  charter  been  ])reserved.  1  dwell  with 
the  greater  minuteness  on  this  ])oint,  because  on  the  integrity  of  that 
charter  are  suspended  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Chureli  of  the  Vaiulois. 
When  1  was  in  Turin,  the  Constitution  was  three  years  old ;  but  even 
then  its  existence  w’as  exceedingly  }>recarious.  The  King  could  have 
revoked  it  at  any  moment ;  and  there  was  not  then,  I  was  assured  by 
General  Beckwith, — who  knows  the  state  of  the  Piedmontese  nation 
well, — moral  power  in  the  country  to  offer  any  elfectual  resistance,  had 
the  royal  wall  decreed  the  suj)j)ression  of  constitutional  govenmient. 
“  But,”  added  he,  “  should  the  Constitution  live  three  years  longer, 
the  people  by  that  time  w  ill  have  become  so  habituated  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  free  Constitution,  and  public  opinion  will  have  acijuired  such 
strength,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  monarch  to  retrace  his 
steps,  even  should  he  be  so  inclined.  It  is  exactly  three  years  since 
that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  Piedmontese  nation  at  this  moment  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  words  of  the  sagacious  old  man.’ — p.  Tl. 

The  Sardinian  constitution  had  to  struggle  against  no  ordinary 
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difficulties.  The  numbers  and  power  of  the  priesthood  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  ‘  Piedmont/  says  Dr. 
Wylie,  ‘  was  the  paradise  of  priests.'  With  a  population  of  four 
millions  and  a  half,  there  are  in  Sardinia  7  arclddshops,  o4 
bishops,  4«l  chapters  with  8G()  canons  attached  to  the  bishoprics; 
73  simple  chapters  with  4*70  canons;  1100  livings  for  the  canons, 
and  4:207  parishes  with  some  thousands  of  jniests.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  is  equal  to  a  capital  of  400,000,000  of  francs, 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  17,000,0()0.  The  income  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  ])relates  is  double  that  of  the  bishops  of  France,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Turin  alone  has  an  income  of  l:20,()00  francs, 
which  is  more  than  the  whole  bench  of  Pelgiuni  bishops.  Nor 
is  this  all.  There  are  71  religious  orders  besides,  divided  into 
604  houses  containing  8563  monks  and  nuns.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  therefore  that  a  bill  has  been  carried  through 
the  Sardinian  legislature  for  the  better  distribution  of  the 

o 

revenues  of  the  church,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  so-called 
religious  houses.  The  priests  of  course  denounce  this  bill  jis 
‘spoliation  and  robbery,'  luit  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic' will 
regard  it  as  only  an  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  sound  legisla¬ 
tion  and  religious  liberty. 

The  recent  adhesion  of  Sardinia  to  the  league  of  tlie  Western 
Powers  is  another  illustration  of  what  all  history  attests,  that 
religious  and  political  freeilom  are,  in  fact,  but  two  ])has(‘s  of  the 
same  thing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  liberal  l)arty  in  this  Italian 
kini^doni  surmised  from  the  first  that  the  overthrow  ot  the 
popedom  was  essential  to  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  what  was  matter  of  surmi.se  at  first,  is  now  felt  with 
all  the  .strength  of  an  umpiestioncd  conviction.  In  1848,  the 
Italians  were  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  Poj)e.  d'hey 
will  do  .so  no  more.  ‘The  pcrtidies  and  atrocities  of  which  they 
have  since  been  the  victims  have  burnt  the  essential  tyranny  of 
the  j)a])al  system  into  their  minds  ;  and  the  m^xt  insurrection 
that  takes  place  will  be  against  the  ]>apacy. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  ot  lurin  lie  the  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois.  These  were  of  course  visited  by  our  author,  and 
their  .scenery  and  productions,  the  condition  ot  their  ]>eople,  their 
religious  faith,  heroic  sufferings, and  pre.sent  freedom  are,dc.scribed 
in  terms  of  deep  and  impa.ssioned  interest.  ‘  J  heir  martyr-age, 
says  Dr.  Wylie,  ‘  la.sted  five  centuries  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing, 
whether  we  regard  the  sacredne.ss  (4  the  cause  or  the  iimlaunted 
valour,  the  j)ure  ])atriotism,  and  the  lofty  faith  in  which  tlie 
^  audois  maintained  it,  that  can  be  compared  with  their  glorious 
struggle.’ 

‘The  Vaudois  exci*l  the  rest  of  the  Pii*diuoiitese  in  point  of  morals 
just  as  much  as  thev  excel  them  in  ])oint  ot  intelligence  and  industry. 
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All  who  have  visited  their  abodes,  and  studied  their  character,  admit 
that  they  are  inconi]>arahly  the  most  moral  community  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ot  Kuropc*.  When  a  Vaudois  commits  a  crime, — a  rare  occur¬ 
rence, — the  whole  valleys  mourn,  and  every  family  feels  as  if  a  cloud 
rested  on  its  own  rej>utation.  No  one  can  pass  a  day  amon^  them 
without  remarking  the  greater  decorum  of  their  dej)ortinent,  and  the 
greater  kindliness  and  civility  of  their  address.’ — p.  75. 

u,.  to  1S48  the  inliabitiiiits  of  the  valleys  were  proscribed 
beyond  their  own  limits.  Out  of  these  they  could  not  possess 
land,  and  if  reduced  to  sell  their  paternal  fields  to  a  stranger, 
they  could  not  buy  them  back.  The  Waldensian  ‘  was  shut  out 
from  tlie  colleges  of  his  country  ;  he  could  not  })ractise  as  a 
member  of  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  every  avenue  to  dis¬ 
tinction  and  wealth  was  closed  against  him.  He  could  not  marry 
but  with  one  of  his  own  people  ;  he  could  not  build  a  sane- 
tnary ;  he  could  not  even  bury  his  dead  beyond  the  limits  of 
“  the  valleys.'' '  A  terrible  illustration  of  the  grinding  o])pres- 
sion  under  which  he  suffered  was  supplied  in  the  fact,  that 
children  were  frequently  baken  from  their  parents  to  be  trained 
in  the  rites  of  Romanism.  Such  was  their  state  until  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1 84S  ])roduced  the  decree  of  Charles  Albert,  declaring 
them  free  subjects  of  Piedmont  and  their  church  a  free  church. 
Their  disabilities  are  now  happily  matters  of  history,  and  the 
kingdom  whicli  gave  them  religious  liberty  ‘  has  had  its  own 
politiciil  liberties  wonderfully  j)rotected.' 

Proceeding  towards  Rome,  our  author  arrived  at  Venice,  whicli 
won^  to  liim  the  appearance  of  ‘a  city  of  the  dead.'  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  his  description  of  tlie  ‘  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,'  as  it  Is 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  from  personal  observation  or 
from  the  pages  of  other  travellers.  He  visited  several  of  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  and  was  suqirised,  as  most  others 
will  probably  be,  to  Hud  classes  of  boys  aiul  girls  under  instruc¬ 
tion.  Few*  Protestants  w  ill  lie  prepared  for  this,  yet  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  indicative  of  reviving  super¬ 
stition  : — 


‘  d'he  Sahhath-scliool  system/  says  Dr.  Wylie,  Ms  in  full  o])eration 
in  Venice,  in  Koine’s  l)ehalf.  The  hoys  were  in  chiu’ge  ot  the  young 
priests,  and  the  girls,  ot  the  nuns  and  sisters,  in  some  cases,  laymen 
iiad  lK*eii  pressed  into  the  service,  and  were  occupied  in  untolding  the 
mysteries  of  transuhstantiat ion  to  the  young  mind.  Se.ating  mys^'lf 
on  a  hench  in  juvsence  of  a  chiss  of  hoys,  1  watched  the  course  of 
instruction.  Their  Text-hook  was  the  ‘Catechism  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,’  which  contains  the  elements  of  the  Roman  faith  as  fixed  hy  the 
Council  of  Tnuit.  The  boys  were  repeating  the  Catechism  to  the 
teacher.  Xo  exjdanations  were  given,  for  the  process  was  sim]>ly  that 
of  fixing  dogmas  in  the  memory, — of  conveying  as  much  ol  fact,  or 
what  profess<*d  to  be  so,  as  it  was  jxissible  to  convey  into  the  nunu 
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without  awakening  the  understantling.  The  boys  were  taught  to 
hrlieve^  not  reason  ;  and  those  who  acquitted  themselves  best  had  little 
meilals  and  pictures  ol*  St.  Francis  given  them  as  prizes. — p.  181. 

From  Venice  our  author  proceeded  to  Padua,  wliich  he  tells 
us, — ‘  Of  all  the  wretched  and  ruinous  places  I  ever  .saw,  this  is 
the  nio.st  wretched  and  ruinous, — hopelessly,  incurably  ruinous. 
.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants,  pale,  emaciated,  and  wrapt  in  huge  cloak.s, 
wander  through  the  streets  like  ghosts.’ 

Ferrara  was  subse(][uently  visited,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
town  belonging  to  the  Roman  States  which  he  entered.  Dr. 
Wylie  was  specially  solicitous  to  mark  the  oj)eration  of  the  pa])al 
government.  The  contrast  between  the  'pant  and  the  preHCiit  is 
here  most  obvious  and  painfid.  The  glory  which  formerly 
rested  on  Ferrara  has  disappeared.  Commerce,  learning,  the 
arts  and  religion,  have  etpially  withered,  and  its  scanty  popula¬ 
tion  enclosed  within  extensive  walls  ‘  have  a  wa.sted  and  sickly 
look  — 


‘The  town  once  enjoyed  a  flourishing  trade  in  hemp, — an  article 
which  found  its  way  to  our  dockyards ;  but  this  branch  of  traflie  now 
scarcely  exists,  'fhe  native  manufacturers  of  Ferrara  have  been  ruined, 
and  a  feeble  trade  in  corn  is  almost  all  that  is  left.  I  low  is  this  ?  Is 
its  soil  less  fertile?  Has  its  natural  canal,  the  ]*o,  dried  iq)  ?  No; 
but  the  (rovernment,  afraid  perhaps  that  its  iields  would  yield  too 
jdenteously,  its  artisans  become  too  ingenious,  and  its  citiz(‘ns  too 
wealthy  in  foreign  markets,  has  laid  a  heavy  duty  on  its  exi)orts,  and 
on  every  article  of  home  manufacture.  Hence  the  desolate  l*olesina 
without,  and  the  extinct  forges  and  empty  workshops  within,  its  walls. 
A  city  whose  manufactures  were  mid  witli  in  all  the  markets  of  Kuro])C 
is  now  dependent  for  its  own  suj)})ly  on  tlu‘  Swiss,  d'he  ruin  of  its 
trade  dates  from  its  annexation  to  the  Papal  States.  The  decay  of 
intelligence  has  kept  paee  with  that  ol'  trade.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  Ferrara  was  one  ol  the  lights  ol  Kuroj)e ;  now  1 
know  not  that  there  is  a  single  scholar  in  its  university;  and  its  library 
of  eighty  thousand  volumes  and  nine  hundred  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  the  (ireek  j)alimj)st*sts  of  Hregory  Nazianzen  and  (Mirysostom, 
and  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto  and  'lasso,  is  becoming,  eipially  with 
Ariosto’s  dust,  w'hich  roi)oses  in  its  halls,  the  prey  of  the  worm.* — 
pp.  iH  t,  215. 


All  our  readers  have  heard  of  Francesco  and  Rosa  M.adiai, 
who  were  impri.soned  at  F^lorence  for  reading  the  W  ord  of  (iod  in 
Italian.  A  protestant  deputation  vi.sited  that  city  to  intercede  for 
these  con fes.sors,  but  the  (irand  Duke  was  for  a  time  immovable. 
A  guillotine  was  imported  from  Lucca,  and  the  sovereign,  «a.s  if  in 
contempt,  told  his  subjects  that  he  Wcos  ‘determined  to  root  out 
Protestantism  from  his  State,  though  he  should  be  handi*d  down 
to  posterity  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.’  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  this  threat,  and  the  measure‘8  which  were  adopted  for  its 
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execution,  protestantism  has  widely  spread.  All  the  liberal 
papers  have  been  ]mt  down,  and  every  printing  establisliment 
which  ventured  to  issue  the  Ihble  or  religious  books  has  been 
suppressed.  A  secret  press,  however,  has  been  diligently  at  work, 
and  has  gone  far  to  supply  the  want  experienced.  Hihles  have 
been  printed  in  large  numbers,  and  D’Aubigne’s  ‘  History  of  the 
Reformation/  M^Cree’s  ‘Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,'  ‘The  l^ilgrim's  Progress,'  and  various  religious  tracts  have 
been  widely  circulated. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ])owers  have  vainly  combined 
against  the  truth.  Deterred  by  no  scruple,  reckless  of  all  con- 
sequence.s,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  Evangelical  d<Kdvine,  tiny 
have  sought  to  perpiduate  the  ignorance  and  superstition  on 
which  they  thrive.  The  natural  result,  however,  lias  followed. 
Light  has  entered ;  a  few  elements  of  truth  have  j)enet rated 
into  the  enclosure,  and  the  means  adopted  to  peipetuate  the 
despotism  and  ignorance  of  Tuscany  have  consequently  failed: — 


‘  Idle  jM’ohihition  of  a  hook  by  the  Goveriiinent  is  suri'  to  he  followed 
by  a  universal  demand  for  it ;  and  the  (lovernment  decree  is  tlnis  the 
sii^nal  for  going  to  press  with  a  new  edition  of  the  forbiddiMi  work. 
Mr.  (lladstone’s  letters  on  Naples  were  prohibited  by  (Jovernnient  ;  ami 
the  very  means  ado])ted  to  keep  the  Tuscans  ignorant  of  what  bni;- 
lishinen  thought  of  the  state  of  Xa))les,  and  of  the  Continent  generally, 
only  led  to  its  being  better  known.  Though  not  a  single  eo])V  of 
these  letters  was  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  or  on  tlie  stalls,  they  found 
their  way  into  (‘very  one’s  hands,  d'he  same  thing  happeiu‘d  toCount 
( luieciardini.  I'lu'  (b)vernnu‘nt  prohibited  his  statenu'iit,  and  all 
Florence  ivad  it.  The  well-known  hatred  of  the  ]>riests  to  th(‘  llihle 
has  luvn  its  best  rc'conmiendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  d’useans.  d'hus 
till*  (lovermnent  linds  that  it  cannot  move  a  step  without  inll'.eting 
deadly  damagi^  ou  its  own  int(‘rests.  Its  inteqiosition  is  fatal  only  to 
the  cause  it  seeks  to  help.  To  ])r(dnbit  a  book  is  to  ])ublish  it :  to 
bring  a  man  to  trial  is  to  give  liberty  an  op])ortunity  of  s])eaking 
tlirongh  his  advocate;  to  cast  a  confessor  of  the  liord  .lesus  into 
prison  is  bnt  to  erect  a  lighthouse  amidst  the  Tuscan  darkness.  The 
tloverninent  and  the  ])rie.sthood  iind  that  their  etforts  are  toiled 
and  their  might  ])aralysed  by  a  mysterious  power,  which  they  know 
not  how  to  grapjile  with.’ — ]».  2o().i 

Con.siderable  hopes  were  raised  in  thi.s  country,  a  lew  years 
since,  by  the  earlier  measures  of  Pius  IX.  His  popedom  was 
hailed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Italy  was  intoxicated 
with  delight.  Her  patriots  began  to  look  up,  and  the  tondest 
dreams  of  a  vSiinguine  pi'ople  were  thought  to  be  near  their 
realization.  Our  own  countrymen  partook  of  the  delusion ;  and 
the  change  which  speedily  ensued,  when  the  ]>laudits  of  Rome 
were  exchanged  for  suspicion  and  hostility,  ami  the  jiontiti  "as 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Hight,  has  been  reierred  to  la 
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proof  of  the  fickleness  of  the  Italian  mind.  Tliis  conclusion 
was  not  unnatural  when  little  was  known  of  the  character 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  condition  of  Home.  ^luch,  how¬ 
ever,  has  since  been  learned,  and  w'e  are  now"  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  liopes  formerly  cherished  were  delusive  ;  that 
the  smile  of  the  i)opedoni  was  but  the  outward  garniture  of 
a  grave  ;  and  that  wdiat  many  deemed  ingratitude  and  reckless¬ 
ness  were  the  measures  to  which  honest  men  were  forced  l)y  the 
vacillation  and  treachery  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals. 

On  one  occiision  our  author  saw"  Pius  IX.,  and  his  description 
of  the  personal  a})pearance  of  the  pontiff  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 


‘  Pio  None),’  he  says,  ‘  though  king  of  the  kings  of  tlie  earth,  was 
attired  with  severe  simplieity.  His  sole  dress,  save  the  skull-eap  I 
Lave  mentioned,  and  red  slij)pi*rs,  was  a  gown  of  white  stiilf,  which 
enveloped  his  whole  })erson  from  the  neck  downwards,  and  looked  not  un¬ 
like  a  camlet  morning  dressing-gow  n.  A  small  cross  which  dangled  on 
Ins  breast  was  his  onlv  ornament,  ddie  fisln'rman’s  ring  1  was  too 
far  oil' to  see.  In  jx-rson  he  is  a  portly,  good-looking  gentleman  ;  and, 
could  one  imagine  him  entering  tiie  j)ulpit  of  a  Scotch  Secession  con¬ 
gregation,  or  an  Knglish  Methodist  «)ne,  bis  a})pcarance  would  be  hailed 
with  looks  of  satisfaction.  His  colour  was  1‘rcsher  than  the  average  of 
Italy  ;  and  his  face  had  less  of  the  priest  in  it  than  many  1  have  .seen. 
There  was  an  air  of  easy  goodnature  upon  it,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  benevolence,  blended  with  a  smile,  which  appeared  ever  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  a  laugh,  and  which  utterly  shook  the  spectator’s 
conlideuce  in  the  iirinne.ss  and  good  faith  ol*  its  owner.  l*ius  stooped 
slightly  ;  his  gait  was  a  sort  of  amble;  there  was  an  air  of  irre.solution 
over  the  whoh*  man  ;  and  one  was  tempted  to  pronounce, — though  the 
judgment  may  be  too  severe, — that  he  was  half  a  rogue,  half  a  look 
He  w’avi'd  his  hand  in  an  easy,  carcle.ss  way  to  the  students  and 
Frenchmen,  and  made  a  profound  bow'  to  the  Knglish  party.’ — p.  IHO. 

The  condition  of  the  Pope’.s  subjects  is  painted  in  the  darkest 
pos.sible  colors.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  conceive  ot  a  j)eoj»le  more 
fearfully  oppressed.  ‘  The  little  finger  of  the  l\)pe,'  says  J)r. 

ylie,  ‘  is  thicker  than  the  loins  ot  the  Ca^'sars.  The  sights  1 
saw,  and  the  facts  1  heard,  actually  poisoned  my  enjoyiinnit  of 
Home.  What  pleasure  could  I  take  in  .statues  and  monuments 
when  I  saw  the  WTetched  beings  that  lived  beside  them,  and 
marked  the  faces  on  wdiich  despair  w'as  painted  ;  the  forms  that 
grief  had  Ijowed  to  the  very  dust ;  the  tlead  men  who 
wandered  in  the  streets  and  about  the  old  ruins  tis  it  they 
sought  but  could  not  find  their  graves.^  This  is  strong  L'ingua,ge, 
but  not  too  strong.  Our  author  fully  sustains  it  Anything 
more  .sanguinary  than  the  policy  of  the  ecclesiastiail  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  readily  be  imagined.  It  combined  the  ferocity  of 
the  tiger  with  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  though  its  end 
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h«as  been  accomplisbed  for  a  sciison,  a  terrible  retribution  is  in 
store. 

‘  I  cannot,*  says  Dr.  Wylie,  ‘^o  into  any  minute  detail  of  the  inij»ri- 
sonn^cnts,  banishments,  and  massacres  by  which  the  Pope  has  sij^malized 
bis  return  to  liis  ]>alace  ami  the  chair  of  IVter.  Put  1  may  stati'alew 
fjK'ts,  from  which  some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  "athered.  AVheii 
Pio  Nono  tied  from  Pome  to  (i{M.‘tji,  what  was  the  amount  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  ?  Xot  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  i  conversetl  with  a 
distin;j^uished  literai’y  Englishman  who  chanced  to  visit  Pome  at  the 
time  1  speak  of,  and  who  assured  me  that  there  could  not  be  fewer  tlian 
two  hundred  thousand  in  Pome  then,  for  Italians  had  Hocked  thither 
from  every  country  \mder  heaven,  expcrtin^  a  new  tn-a  tor  their  city 
and  nation.  Put  I  shall  ujive  the  Po})e  the  benetit  of  the  smaller  ninn- 
her.  When  he  lied,  there  were,  1  shall  suppose,  only  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  human  beings  in  his  city  of  Pome.  Take  the  same 
Rome  six  months  after  his  return,  and  how  manv  do  vou  iind  in  it  ? 
AccordiiijL:^  t»)  the  most  credible  aeco\mts,  the  popidation  of  the  Eternal 
City  bad  dwindled  down  to  little  above  a  hundred  thousand.  Here 
an'  sixty  thousand  human  beings  lackini.^  in  this  one  city.  What  has 
Ix'come  of  them  ?  Where  are  they  j^one  to  ?  I  shall  suppose  that 
some  were  fortunate  enough  to  csea])e  to  Malta,  some  to  Belj^iinn, 
some  to  England,  and  others  to  America.  I  shall  suj)pose  that  twi'iity 
thousand  contrived  to  j]^et  away.  And  let  me  here  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Freeborn,  the  Pritish  consul,  who  saved  much  blood  by  issuing  Pritish 
]ui.ss]n)rts  to  these  imha])]»y  men  when  the  French  entered  Pome. 
Tw(‘nty  thousand,  1  shall  su))pose,  made  ^ood  their  lli^ht.  Hut 
thirty  thousand  and  upwards  are  still  lacking.  A\  here  are  your  sub¬ 
jects,  Pio  Xono?  Were  we  to  ]uit  this  interrogatory  to  the  Pope,  he 
would  reply,  1  doidd  not,  as  did  another  celebrated  personage  in 
liistorv,  ‘‘Am  1  my  brother’s  keeper  r”  Put  ah!  might  not  the  same 
response  as  of  old  be  made  to  this  disclaimer,  The  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground”  ?  Again  we  say. 
Where  arc  your  subjects,  IHo  Xono?  Ask  any  Roman,  and  he  will 
tell  you  where  these  men  are.  Ask  our  own  consul,  Mr.  Froehorn,  and 
he  will  tell  you  where  they  are.  They  ;u*e,  those  of  them  that  have 
not  l>een  shot,  rotting  at  this  hour  at  the  bottom  of  the  Po[»e  s  dun¬ 
geons.  Tliat  is  where  they  are. 

‘  There  is  a  siiiirular  unaniinitv  in  Rome  amongst  all  parties  ;is  to 
the  number  of  political  prisoners  now  under  contincment.  This  1  luul 
many  o]iportunities  of  ti'sting.  I  met  a  Roman  one  evening  in  a  ht>ok- 
shop,  and,  after  a  rather  lengthened  conversation,  1  said  to  him,  “  C  an 
you  tell  me  how  many  prisoners  there  are  at  present  in  the  Homan 
States?”  “  Xo,”  he  ri'plied,  “  I  cannot.”  “Put,”  1  njoined,  “  have 
you  no  idea  of  their  numher  r”  He  solemnly  said,  “God  only  knows. 

I  pressed  him  yet  farther,  when  he  stateil,  that  the  common  estimate, 
which  he  believed  to  be  not  above  the  truth,  rather  under,  wiis,  that 
there  were  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  political  jirisoiiers  in  the 
various  fortresses  and  dungeons  of  the  Papid  States.  Tliirty  thomsaud 
was  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Freeborn.  Thirty  thousand  was  the  estimate 
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of  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  mingling  with  the  lu)iuans,  knew  well  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion.  Ot  eoiuse,  jnveise  aeeunicy  is  unattainahle  in  such  a 
case.  No  one  ever  counted  these  prLsouers.  No  list  of  tliem  is  kept. — 
none  tliat  is  open  to  the  public  eye  at  least ;  hut  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  scarce  a  family  in  Rome  which  does  not  nu)iu*n  some  of  its 
members  lost  to  it,  and  scarce  an  individual  who  has  not  an  ac(piaint- 
imce  in  prison ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  estimate  is 
not  far  frotn  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  ho  Ik‘Iow  as 
above  it.  When  1  was  in  Rome  all  the  jails  in  the  city  were  crowdeni. 
The  cells  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, — those*  subterranean  dungeons 
where  ilay  never  ilawned,  and  where  the  captive’s  groan  can  never 
reach  a  human  ear, — were  tilled.  All  the  great  fortrt'sses  throughout 
the  country, — the  viist  ranges  of  galley-prisons  at  Civita  Vt‘cchia,  the 
fortress  of  Ancona,  the  castle  of  Bologna,  the  fortress  of  Ferrara,  and 
hundreds  of  minor  prisons  over  the  country, — all  were  lillcil, — tilled, 
do  1  say  !  they  were  crowded, — crowdeil  to  sulfoeation  witli  choking, 
despairing  victims.  In  the  midst  of  this  congeries  of  dungeons,  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  clanking  chains  and  weeping  captives,  stands  the  chair  of 
the  “  Holy  Father.”  ’ — pp.  8s7-3S‘.). 

These  prisons  are  now  crowded  with  the  best  citizens  of  Rome. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  jastify  the  wholesale  incarcerations 
practised,  even  if  the  character  of  the  victims  had  been  most 
reprobate.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  when  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  is  the  fact  ?  The  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  noble  of 
these  citizens  are  now  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Papal 
States.  Their  convictions  were  no  doubt  hostile  to  the  spiritual 
power.  They  deemed  the  Pope’s  government  a  cui’se  rather 
than  a  blessing,  and  thiidving  that  the  hour  of  redemption  was 
come,  they  honestly  followed  out  the  measures  which  the  jiontifT 
had  originated.  To  estimate  the  full  horrors  of  their  position, 
we  must  know  the  wretchetlness  and  tilth  of  the  <lungeons  in 
which  they  are  immured,  and  the  diabolical  cliaracter  of  the 
malefactors  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact: — ‘Their 
sufferings,’  sixys  Dr.  Wylie,  ‘are  indescribable.  The  consecpience 
of  this  accumulation  of  horrors, — foul  air,  insufiicient  food,  and 
the  fearful  society  w  ith  which  the  walls  and  chains  of  their  prison 
compel  them  to  mingle, — is,  that  a  great  many  of  the  prisoners 
bave  died,  some  have  sought  to  terminate  tlieir  woe  by  suichlo, 
while  others  have  been  carried  raving  to  a  madhouse.  Mr.  Tree- 
bom  assured  me  that  several  of  his  Roman  iic<piainUinces  had 
been  carried  to  these  places  sane  men,  as  well  as  innocent  men, 
and,  after  a  short  confinement,  they  had  lM*en  brought  out 
maniacs  and  madmen,  lie  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
them  shot  at  once.  It  is  a  prelate  who  has  charge  of  these 
pri.sons.’ 

In  1852,  .sixty-five  citizens  of  Siuigaglia  w'ere  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  political  disturbances  of  1 84-8. 
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Thirteen  of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  l)iit  the 
remaining  fifty-two  were  brought  to  trial  in  August  of  the 
former  year  before  tlie  Sacra  Consulta  of  Rome.  Twenty-ci<  ,^lit 
were  condenmed  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  twenty-four  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  latter  displayed  great  unconcern  at 
their  e.xecution.  Reckle.ss  of  the  future,  tliey  were  strongly 
iiiipressed  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  ju'esent.  They  felt  how 
the  iron  had  penetrated  into  their  hearts,  and  exulted  in  the 
hope  that  their  deaths  would  accelerate  the  ])rogress  of  Roman 
freedom.  Similar  trials,  followed  by  similar  executions,  took 
place  in  various  other  ])laces,  and  Swiss  and  Austrian  soldiers 
were  the  instruments  of  the  pontiff’s  sanguinary  ]>olicy. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  of  our  newspaper  writers  to  describe 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Re]niblic  as  ambitious,  selfish,  and 
sanguinary  men.  The  system  they  established  is  misrepresented 
and  their  measures  are  grossly  caricatured.  We  say  nothing 
now  about  their  republicanism  ;  in  this  they  may  have  been 
mistaken.  We  believe  they  were ;  but  it  is  gross  treachery 
to  human  freedom,  the  worst  form  of  })olitical  intidelity,  to 
portray  their  <loings  in  such  terms  as  are  sometimes  employed. 
Tliat  there  wore  things  done  in  the  days  of  the  republic  which 
merit  the  severest  censure,  we  arc  not  concerned  to  deny ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these,  the  achievements  of  Mazzini  and  his 
as.sociates  are  amongst  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  patriotism, 
and  will  be  estimated  as  such  in  future  ages  when  tlie  records 
of  these  times  are  perused.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  fact  ponder 
well  the  following  : — 


‘  Most  of  my  readers,  1  doubt  not,  are  familiar  with  the  iiaiiie 
ofM.  beone  Jjevi,  now  engaged  on  the  great  work  of  the  eodiliea- 
tion  of  the  eommereial  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  their 
jussiinilatitui  to  the  eontinental  codes.  The  fact  I  am  now  to  state, 
and  which  speaks  volumes  as  regards  the  etlorts  of  “  the  Uhurch  ’  to 
educate  Italy,  1  had  fn)m  this  gentleman  ;  and  to  those  who  know 
him,  any  testimony  of  mine  to  his  intelligence  and  u})rightness  is 
supertluous.  M.  Leone  Levi,  an  Italian  »Iew,  was  born  at  Ancona,  hut 
eventually  settled  in  England.  During  the  Roman  Republic  he  }>ai<l 
a  visit  tt>  Italy.  Jfut  such  a  change!  He  scarce  knew  his  native 
Italy, — it  was  so  unlike  the  Italy  he  had  left.  In  every  town,  and 
village,  and  rural  district,  schools  had  sprung  up  since  the  tall  ol  the 
Pontitieal  tiovernment.  I'here  were  day-schools  and  night-schools, 
week-day  schools  and  Sabbath-schools.  The  young  men  and  young 
women  had  forgotten  their  “  light  loves,”  and  were  busied  in  edu¬ 
cating  themselves  and  in  educating  the  little  boys  and  girls  below 
them.  The  country  appeared  to  have  resolved  itscH  into  a  great 
educational  institute.  He  was  inexpressibly  delighted.  Such  a 
change  he  had  nevTr  dared  to  hope  for  in  his  native  land,  but 
ah !  i>aek  came  the  Rope  ;  and  in  a  week, — one  short  week,  ■ 
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every  one  of  these  schools  was  closed.  The  Uoinan  youth  are 
ajT^aiu  handed  over  to  the  Jesuit.  Italy  is  aijjain  sunk  in  its  old  torpor 
and  stau^nation  ;  and  one  black  cloud  of  barbaric  ignorance  exttuids 
from  the  ^leiliterranean  to  the  Adriatic.’ — p.  dOi). 

With  these  facts  in  view — and  it  were  easy  to  multiply  proofs — 
it  is  strange  that  any  of  our  ])olitieal  writers  should  make  the 
assertions  they  sometimes  hazard.  If  ever  a  revolution  was 
called  for,  it  was  at  Home.  If  ever  the  institutions  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  people  were  improved  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  civil 
strife,  it  was  in  the  lm])erial  City.  The  vilest  government  which 
ever  cursed  a  people  had  there  given  place  to  one  which  in  its 
earliest  period  bore  noble  fruit,  and  which  Wiis  well  suited  to  pro- 
iliicebotli  social  happiness  and  ])olitical  fret'dom  incoming  times; 
The  form  of  this  government,  we  are  aware,  was  republican,  and 
Englishmen  may  be  })rejudiced  against  it  on  this  account.  Eut 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  Italians  were  fully  entitled  to 
shape  their  political  institutions  as  they  pleased.  We  think 
them  wrong;  but  their  right  was  undoubted,  and  the  ]>olicy  of 
France  on  the  occasion  was  as  suicidal  as  it  was  base.  ’I’hat  the 
young  republic  of  France  should  overthrow  that  of  Home  was  as 
gross  a  blunder  as  it  was  a  crime.  Much  of  the  misery  of  Juirope 
since  18  kS  has  arisen  from  this  source,  and  a  terrible  expiation 
may  yet  be  called  for.  Though  the  French  army  overthrew  the 
Ibnnan  repTd)lic  and  re-established  the  ro])e’s  .suju'emacy,  it  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  regain  him  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  a  deeper  and  more  embit¬ 
tered  feeding  of  resentment  now  exists  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  jndestly  party  is  aware  of  this,  and  tlnw  tremble.  Hating 
the  foreign  troops  which  garrison  their  city,  they  yet  rebiin  them 
as  their  only  safety.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
government  of  the  Pope  is  dej)endent  on  the  continued  ]>res(mcc 
of  the  French  soldiery.  Let  them  bo  withdrawn,  and  Iho  Nono 
with  his  cardinals  may  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if  they  escape 
with  life.  All  intelligent  Englishmen  wdio  have  resided  lor  some 
time  in  Rome,  and  have  accjuainted  themselves  with  the  state  of 
popular  feeling,  tremble  to  think  what  will  certainly  occur  should 
the  French  be  withdrawm.  ‘  Give  us  but  half  an  hour,’  say  the 
Romans,  ‘and  we  undertake  that  the  papacy  shall  never  again 
trouble  the  world.’  We  shudder  at  the  future  which  is  thus 
shadowed  forth.  But  injustice  to  the  ]Mioj)le  it  must  be  borne  in 
inind  ‘  that  the  Romans  have  been  goaded  to  this  j)itch  of  exaspera¬ 
tion.’  A  slight  change  in  the  political  relations  ot  Europe  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  precipitate  on  the  Papal  States  ‘an  avalanche  of  vengeance.’ 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  this  volume  which  we  should 
like  to  extract,  but  our  limits  are  occupied,  and  w’e  must  there¬ 
fore  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  We  do 
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this  with  carnostnoss  aiul  with  much  contidcnce.  The  style  of 
tlie  volume  is  animated,  forcible,  and  gra])hic,  and  the  materials 
which  it  contains  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention.  We 
liave  recently  heard  much  of  the  ])retensions  of  j)operv.  Some 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  alarmed,  and  in  their  fears 
would  re-enact  the  laws  which  formerly  disgraced  our  statute 
book.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  such.  Our  estimate  of 
popeiy"  is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been.  Its  ])oUcy  may  bt‘  more 
refined  and  subtle,  but  its  spirit  is  as  assumptive  and  sanguinary 
as  ever.  Hostile  alike  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  it  spreads  servitude  and  religious  desolation 
wherever  it  rules.  Let  its  influence  be  predominant,  and  the 
strength  of  an  empire  will  decay,  the  manhood  of  our  nature  will 
dis«‘ippear,  and  a  cringing,  fawning,  lying  spirit  will  take  the  ])lace 
of  that  erect  and  noble  bearing  by  which  the  children  of  God 
ought  to  be  distinguished.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  obvious 
than  another,  more  legibly  ivritten  on  the  condition  and  insti¬ 
tutes  of  nations,  it  is  tliis,  that  the  influence  of  the  juipacy  is  as 
destructive  of  political  freedom  and  of  individual  worth  as  of 
religious  progress. 


Aut.  IX. —  The  JVorks  of  Fhilo-Judcvus.  Translated  from  the  Greek 
by  C.  1).  Yonge,  ILA.  In  Four  Volumes.  (Holm’s  Ecclesiastical 
Library.)  London  :  llenrv  G.  Holm.  185  L 

The  martial  spirit  and  prowess  of  ancient  Hellas  had  declined 
along  with  its  poetic,  artistic,  and  philosophical  inspiration.  The 
fire  had  died  out,  and  no  new  phoenix  was  to  spring  from  its 
ashes ;  the  principle  of  life  had  become  exhausted,  and  it  w’:\s 
found  impossible  to  restore  it.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  which  divides  Europe  from  Africa,  in  the  ancient  land  oi 
dreams  and  mysteries,  the  ancient  real  or  fancied  home  of  civi¬ 
lization,  an  asylum  for  letters  was  for  some  time  to  be  established. 
Egypt — its  soil,  its  climate,  its  people,  its  culture,  its  worshijv^ 
all  are  peculiar.  It  is  the  laml  of  imagination.  The  fertile  soil, 
originally  banvii  sand,  w^hen  impregnated  by  fertilizing  waters, 
rapidly  yields  its  rich  harvest.  All  shares  in  the  same  rapidity 
and  gTiuideiir.  It  was  there  that  a  new  and  peculiar  direction 
was  to  be  given  to  human  thinking.  A  stage  had  been  reached 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  intellectual  movement  which 
had  its  centre  in  .^Uexandria  concluded  the  past,  and  jireparcd 
for  the  future  religious  history  of  the  world.  Necessiiriiy  its 
lutiuenco  served  to  modify  for  good  and  for  evil  the  elaboration  o 
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Christian  doctrine,  for  which  it  had  also  in  uioi^uro  pivpaivd  tho 
way. 

The  capitals  ot*  the  ancient  world  had  fallen,  and  the  empress 
of  the  West  had  not  yet  jiscended  the  throne  of  the  worhl,  when 
Alexaiuler  the  Great  built  the  city  calleil  after  liis  name,  Alex¬ 
andria,  about  the  year  ^133  before  Christ.  It  wiis  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  its  commanding  situation  tt>  make  it  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  world,  and  in  many  respects  it  bade 
fair  to  realize,  if  not  to  exceed  these  expectations. 

NotNvithstanding  the  bloody  tragedies  enacted  within  its  walls 
by  domestic  and  foreign  tyrants,  Alexandria  continued  for  some 
centuries  the  centre  of  a  certain  kind  of  civilization.  In  vain  do 
we  look  amongst  its  productions  for  originality  in  letters  or 
philosophy.  We  meet  with  learned  and  ingenious  commentators 
on  foreign  ])oets  and  ])hilosophers;  the  exact  and  practical 
sciences,  as  mathematics,  natural  and  medical  stiulies,  iivv  suc¬ 
cessfully  jnosecuted;  but  these  or  similar  dep:iitments  indicate 
the  limits  of  Alexandrian  literary  activity.  To  originate  a  school 
requires  native  vigour  and  energy,  and  a  native  development. 
The  literati  and  the  literature  of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria  were 
alike  of  foreign  origin.  The  tree  from  which  they  had  sprung  wiis 
dying  at  the  root,  and  however  these  otf-shoots  might  under 
favourable  circumstances  present  for  a  time  promise's  of  fruit,  both 
the  promise  and  its  realization  spe.'eelily  passed  away,  d'he  cha¬ 
racteristic  result  of  Alexandrian  thinking  wiis  not  anything  ongiual 
and  independent — it  was  eclecticism,  an  attempt  rationally  to 
account  for  all  schools  and  views,  and  te  unite  all  into  one  system. 
All  the  various  philosophical  tendencies  and  religious  persmisions 
were  now  to  be  combined  into  a  unity — all  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  all  meant  the  same  truths;  the  form  ah>ne  was  dilferent 
according  to  the  ditt’erent  degrees  ot  development.  The  highest 
sUige  was  the  abandoning  or  the  adopting  of  all — a  misty  Pan- 
philosophisni  and  Pan-theism,  in  which  the  hebTogeneous 
elements  were  combined  into  one  mass — the  boundary  line  of 
exhausted  thinking — yet  containing  amongst  its  mass  of  rubbish 
precious  gems  which  were  soon  to  glitter  in  the  rising  sun.  This 
tendency  was  consonant  with  the  grand  distinction  between  tho 
exoteric  and  esoteric,  the  uninitiated  and  the  initiated,  which  tho 
‘Aristocracy  of  letters  sought  to  establish,  and  which  in  its  full 
development  led  to  self-apotheosis  in  Alexandrian  pantheism. 
A  dreamy  mysticism  served  as  the  connecting  medium  of  all 
these  systems.  Where  with  a  gooil  deal  oi  ac([uired  knowledge 
and  subtilty  of  thinking  there  was  an  absence  ot  tresh  vigorous 
thought  and  of  native  development,  where  the  criticism  of  the 
literary  ‘roue’  took  the  place  of  the  originality  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  eclecticism,  we  repeat  it,  became  a  necessity.  VV  e  will 
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make  no  invidious  comparisons,  but  we  believe  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  remember  more  than  one  exemplification  of  similar  ten¬ 
dencies  and  similar  results. 

Although  eclecticism  was  the  necessary  general  result,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  far  it  j)enetrated  into  and  modified  the 
different  systems,  and  in  what  order  it  addressed  itself  to  them. 
We  find  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  element  in  the  Academy,  in  the 
♦Synagogue,  and  in  the  Church.  In  the  last,  it  was  more  j)arti- 
cularly  the  form  which  l)ecame  modified ;  in  the  synagogue  the 
general  direction  of  doctrine  was  altered ;  in  the  academy  the  whole 
philosojdiical  system  became  transformed.  The  synagogue  was 
the  first  to  give  signs  of,  if  not  actively  to  initiate  this  tendency. 
The  Jews  ofEg\pt  sej)arated  from  their  brethren  of  l^destine, 
were  constituted  into  an  almost  independent  sect,  having  their 
rival  high  priest  and  temple.  Left  to  themselves,  and  si!t  free 
from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development  of  Kahbinism 
in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  j)ursued  a  dilferent 
direction.  They  had  to  defend  their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a 
})hilosophical  system  apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for 
those  initiated  in  its  mysteries  a  higher  sjnrituality  and  a  loftier 
elevation.  To  retain  the  truths  of  Platonism  in  Judaism,  to 
viiulicate  them  for  and  to  elicit  them  from  the  Old  Testament, 
such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewush  apologist. 
Put  if  the  very  symbols  and  letter,  the  husk  of  that  religion, 
already  placed  the  Jew  on  a  footing  of  eepudity  with,  or  even 
elevated  him  above  the  Platonic  j)hilosopher,  what  distinguished 
])osition  was  occupied  by  the  Jewish  ])hiloso])her,  or  rather 
theoso]dnst ;  what  elevation  was  reached  by  an  ecstasy  which 
equalled  in  kind,  though  not  perhaps  in  degree,  the  insjhration 
of  the  prophets !  Hence  the  study  of  jdiilology,  logic,  ])ootrv, 
rhetoric,  and  heathen  philosophy,  were  highly  to  be  commended, 
but  they  served  only  to  ])repare  for  the  divine  ])hiloso]ihy  of 
Judaism.  They  were  only  the  peristyle  to  the  temple.  Such,  it 
appears,  were  the  fundamental  view's  entertained  by  Philo. 

These  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  for  a  brief  analy.sis  of 
Ins  system.  Though  the  w’ritings  of  Philo  are  the  oldest  connectcrl 
]>roduction,  breathing  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian 
school,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  originate  it.  He  himself 
apjieals  to  predece.ssors  in  these  inquiries,  and  besides  the  kindred 
extracts  from  ])revious  w'riters,  preserved,  for  exanqile,  m 
Eusebius'  ‘  Praeparatio  Evangelica,'  even  the  Old  Testament 
version  of  the  so-called  seventy  interpreters  exhibits  manifold 
and  most  distinct  traces  of  a  similar  theolog}’.  Of  course,  we 
can  do  no  more  at  present  than  allude  to  this  as  w  ell  jis  to  the 
manifestly  Jew  ish  Alexandrian  interpolations  of  the  older  Ort^ek 
writers  which  the  learned  reader  will  find  in  the  above-named 
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work  of  Eusebius.  Philo  then  represents  simply  the  Jewish 
Alexandrian  school,  one  extreme  in  that  chain  of  Jewish  mysticism 
of  which  the  Kabbalah  forms  the  other,  and  the  sects  of  the 
Essenes  in  Palestine,  and  Therajieutae  in  Ei^ypt  the  middle  and 
connecting  links.  And  in  delineating  Jewish  Alexandrian 
doctrine,  we  shall  necessarily  have  occasionally  to  refer  to  the 
kindred  tendencies  which,  if  they  did  not  originate,  at  least 
mightily  influenced  it — viz.,  pure  Jewish  mysticism  (the  Kab¬ 
balah)  and  Platonism.  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  by  birth 
connected  with  the  most  influential  of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt, 
of  whom  his  brother  was  Alabarch  or  chief,  WtOs  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  erudition,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature 
and  ])hilosophy,  but  specially  of  deep  moral  earnestness.  Often 
had  he  retired  to  the  wilderne.ss  to  lead  in  solitude  and  absti¬ 
nence  a  more  spiritual  life  ;  but  as  often  did  the  felt  ]>lague  of 
his  heart  convince  him  ‘that  it  was  not  change  of  ])laco  that 
brought  either  evil  or  good.’  (beg.  Alleg.  11.)  Above  all,  ho  was 
devotedly  a  Jew.  Himstdf  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  he  had 
visited  the  Holy  City,  to  offer,  after  the  fashion  of  extra- 
Palestinian  Jews,  vicarious  sacrifices  for  his  brethren  in  Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  the  scorn  which  the  bigotry  of  some  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  whom  he  rallies  as  slaves  of  the  letter,  brought  ujmn 
his  creed,  he  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  avow  his  connexion 
with  them.  Perhaps  he  felt  and  consoled  himself  that  every 
religious  philosopher  had  to  expect  misinter|)retations  and 
enmity  from  the  vulgar.  The  persecution  which  the  envious 
Egyptians  sought  to  raise  against  the  Jews  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mad  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Cajus  to  enforce  the  univ(*rsal 
adoration  of  his  statue,  led  to  the  despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
of  wliich  Philo  was  the  most  prominent  member.  He  has  describ(;d 
the  ill-success  of  that  mission  in  a  treatise  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  state  of  the  Homan  Court  at  that  period.  We  oidy  add 
that  the  old  Cologne  edition  of  Philo’s  works  contains  forty-.seven 
treatises,  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  commentaries.  Hut  this 
catalogue  is  not  complete,  as  some  of  his  writings  have  evidently 
been  lost.  Within  tlie  present  century,  a  few  of  them  have  been 
discovered  and  published  in  Italy.  The  writings  of  Philo  treat 
of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  world,  the  divine  law,  the  duties  of  man,  &c.  ’Phe  style  is 
in  general  loose,  and  the  reasoning  often  confused  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  There  is  little  dej)th  or  freshness  about  his  thinking. 
Philo  was  a  learned  man,  but  not  a  s«‘ige.  As  to  his  general 
views  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  sutheient  to  indicate  that  he  clings 
with  tenacity  to  the  letter — in  the  version  of  the  LXX. — and  that 
in  perfect  consistency  wdth  his  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation, 
by  which  not  only  individual  passages  bear  a  profound  and 
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mystiwil  meaning,  but  Scripture,  as  a  whole,  becomes  one  con¬ 
nected  allegory.  In  such  a  system  clinging  to  the  letter,  to  which 
generally  the  ]>eculiar  inter])retation  strictly  attaches  itself,  was 
necessary.  Where  ])hilosophical  interests  do  not  demand  its 
rejection,  the  ordinary  historical  interpretation  is  however 
retained,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  mysticiil.  The  doctrinal 
views  of  Philo  may  briefly  be  chameterized  as  a  mixture  of 
Platonism  and  Jewdsh  mysticism.  In  point  oi  practice,  he  advises 
conformity  to  the  Jewish  ritual  observances,  although  a})parently 
only  on  the  ground  of  avoiding  scandal.  Moral  perfection  is 
sought  in  Asceticism,  in  opposition  to  the  Platonic  view  of  this 
subject,  although  the  fundamental  principles  concerning  matter 
are  the  siiine  in  both  systems.  The  last  word  of  Philo's  philo- 
so])hy,  like  that  of  the  Kabbalah,  is — Pantheism.  The  reader 
will  find  ail  elocjcoi  our  author  in  Josephus  (Antiii.  XVlll.  10); 
Eusebius  (Histor.  Eccles.  II.) ;  Hieronymus  (Catalog.  Script. 
Eccl.) ;  Photius  (l>ibl.  Cod.  Clll. — CV. )  ;  and  in  Suidas. 

liike  most  Jewish  theologians,  Philo  places  the  authority  of 
Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writers,  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  his  interpreters  and  followers  than  iis  his  eipials. 
Hut  even  in  Moses  we  have  to  distinguish  what  he  attained 
by  ])hiloso]>hical  acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from 
CJod,  either  in  ecstacy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
initiated),  in  answer  to  his  incpiiries,  or  by  direct  communications. 
Idle  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  But  all 
deeper  spiritual  truths  a})pear  there  veiled  ;  the  letter  conveying 
comparatively  low  and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condesceiul  to  the 
gross  and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  to  bring  at  least  t^enne 
truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract  them  to  higher  and 
more  spiritual  vii^ws.  It  were  impossible,  it  is  ridiculous, to  interpret 
literally  many  scriptural  stiitements,  which,  so  understood,  are 
contrary  to  reason,  and  would  degrade  Judaism  below  the  level  of 
heathen  philosophy.  We  have  here  presented  to  us  those  mtion- 
alistic  and  mystical  elements  whicli,  in  their  combination,  yield  the 
Alexandrian  theology.  In  explaining  the  supposed  allegories  of 
Scripture,  the  Creek  text  of  the  LXX.  is  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
Philo,  though  traces  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
occur.  A  good  deal  was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact  of 
each  interpreter,  but  the  following  seem  to  have  been  some  ot  the 
principles  of  Alexandrian  exegetics  : — 1.  The  terms  in  the  text 
may  be  ex])auded  and  its  statements  applied  to  any  or  all  topics 
to  which  the  same  expressions  might  tigiiratively  be  apjdied. 
Thus,  the  word  *  jdace'  might,  beside  its  projier  meaning,  apply 
to  the  1  ogos,  and  even  to  Cod,  who  contains  and  fills  all.  I  he 
iilea  conveyed  in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  icords  by 
showing  a  similar  etvmological  derivation,  and  hence  an  athiiity 
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between  the  words  and  the  idea.  3.  Every  thing  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  the  text  w'as  suj)posed  to  point  to  some  special  and 
hidden  meaning.  4.  Attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  exegetical 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  o.  Above  all,  the  commentator  may 
by  reaching  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  inspired  writer,  sympathize 
witli  and  gain  an  immediate  view  of  the  same  truth.  (5.  Several 
ditfering  interpretations  may  all  convey  port  ions  of  truth. 

The  theology  of  Philo  (his  views  of  God)  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  Kabbalali  and  of  IMato.  As  the 
latter  spoke  only  negatively  of  the  ‘  oi»,’  the  Peing,  and  the  Kab¬ 
balah  of  the  ‘  En-Soty — the  boundless  One — so  Philo  atlirms  that 
the  Divine  nature  is  in  itself  without  (juality,  and  inconceivable. 
Ail  his  definitions  on  this  subject  are  o\\\y  nfifutive,  showing  that 
neither  thought  nor  language  can  approach  Him.  ‘He  is  more 
indivLsible  than  indivisibility  ;  more  good  than  goodness  ;  more 
beautiful  than  beauty,  (De  pncm.  ac])(en.) ;  in  short,  ‘  He  is 
a  monad,  ay,  and  more  simple  than  it."  (De  vita  contempl.) 
Three  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  absence  of  all  quality  in 
God  and  His  separation  from  all  :  1.  That  He  is  free.  ±  That 
He  is  inaccessible  to  feelings  of  every  kind,  or  a})athetic.  3.  Tliat 
He  is  perfectly  happy,  rejoicing  in  Himself.  Apathy,  freedom, 
and  happiness  are  thus  combined,  affording  a  distant  view  of 
the  origin  of  Asceticism.  Such  a  God  can  never  be  known  by 
mortals — they  can  only  recognise  tiuii  He  is,  and  that  which  is 
hy  Him.  Ihit  as  God  is  in  all  and  pervading  all.  His  rational 
creatures  may,  by  virtue  of  this  divine  ])Ower  in  them,  rise  to 
Him  in  ecstatic  moments  when  the  fetters  of  matter  are  for  a 
time  exist  aside.  No  particular  name  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Deity — ‘  He  who  is,"  ‘the  One,"  ‘  He  who  exists  in  truth,"  are  His 
only  lawful  designations.  Names  may,  however,  be  given  to  that 
inferior  Heine,  ‘the  Loiros,"  God  manifest,  which  .stands  in  con- 
tact  with  the  world  as  its  Creator,  and  to  the  individual  Logoi, 
the  attributes,  or  rather  the  sUTcotyped  emanations  of  the  Deity, 
which  in  their  totality  constitute  the  Logos.  All  those  passxiges 
in  Scripture  which  attribute  affections  «k;c.  to  God  are  only 
anthroj>omorphisms,  and  must  be  exj)lained  allegorically. 

Jn  his  Cosmology,  Philo  aj^proxiches  to  Plato  more  closely  than 
to  the  Kabbalah.  This  world  is  to  him  the  gate  to  the  in¬ 
visible  (D(}  Somn.  I.),  the  first  stej)  of  the  heavenly  hulder.  (De 
prann.  ac  p(en.)  The  order  and  ada])tation  of  the  world  |)oint  to 
a  heavenly  Arcliitect,  while  the  fact  that  everything  that  exists  is 
dependent  on  higher  powers,  and  subject  to  change,  .siifticiently 
indicates  their  created  origin.  (Comj).  De  Mundi  Opif  and  <]e 
Chenib.)  However,  .such  j)roofs  lor  the  being  of  a  God  arc 
second  in  rank  when  compared  with  the  evidence  which  ‘the 
truly  pious  and  holy"  obtains  by  ri.sing,  ‘without  any  external  help," 
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to  tin  iininotliato  coutomplatiou  of  the  IHvine.  (He  pram,  ao 
But  we  have  to  distiiii^uish  hetweeii  the  form  and  the  mattt'r  of 
this  world.  The  latter  is  inert,  irrational,  ami  eontinuoiis.  ami  must 
be  vieweil  as  a  prinei]de  ei>-eternal  with  Ood,  entindv  ditVen'ut 
from,  and  tluTofore  not  ]trodueed  by  him.  The /orms  mat t it 
alone  e.xhibit  ilesi*:!!,  ami  are  the  workmanship  of  Clod,  who  is 
the  Architect  rather  than  the  Creator,  the  Ih'miupj^os  rather  tliau 
the  Father  of  this  worhl.  To  complete  this  pari  o\'  our  .''ketch, 
these  forms  were  ]>roduced  by  the  Civine  life  ]Hmring'  it.'^elf  Uuth 
into  and  ]HMvadini:  matter,  in  as  far  as  matter  was  capahh'  of 
receivini;  it.  We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  Pantheism  of  Philo, 
which  bears  a  close  re.semblance  to  that  of  tlu'  Kabhalaii.  Ihu 
remembering  the  intinite  distance  betwtvn  iJoil  and  all  1 1  is 
creature.'^,  we  ask  how  could  a  connexion  he  t'stahlishcvl  luuwt'iMi 
inert  matter  and  the  l>eity,  .Mich  that  by  virtue  of  it  the  Uiviiu'lifc 
tlowino  into  matter  oriu^inated  its  various  forms  ^  In  i('|4v 
we  are  directed  to  the  Pivine  Word  or  the  Loeos.  Wlu  n  Cod 
was  abiUit  to  h>rm  thewiu’ld,  1 1<' proceedt'd,  like  other  architects, 
to  form  a  plan,  an  invi.sible,  purely  intelligible  worhl  :  of  which 
the  visible  is  tin' exact  counterpart,  'rhese  iih'a.s,  i>r  the  indi\  idual 
Logoi  are  again  all  combined  inti>  the  one  Logos  who  cont.iius  ami 
comprises  in  Himself  that  incorpiuval  world,  'flu'  Logos  tbnued 
tin'  world  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  .M'parating  the  chaotic  ma>s 
of  tin'  four  eleimuits,  and  <liviiling  them  into  antagoni.''ts  until 
the  .simplest  forms  were  reacln'd;  and  by  binding  them  again 
together,  and  resolving  the  antagonisms  into  a  higln'i*  unity.  l>y 
tin'  l.ogos  the  continued  ciumexii'n  between  ( lod  and  tln‘Wi>rhl  is 
also  kept  up;  on  the  om' haml,  by  a  transfusion  td'tln'  Hivim*  life 
into  the  world  ;  on  tin*  other,  by  a  transmi.'^sion  o\'  Natno'  s  i’on- 
tinuod  servici'  of  prai.se  tt>  its  Hivim'  author.  In  tln'S(‘ respei'ts, 
the  Logos  is  tin'  Mediator,  the  connecting  link  lu'twta'ii  Cod  ;md 
the  w’orld,  tin'  intt'ipreter  i»f  our  spirits  ami  of  Cod,  the  name  ot 
Cod,  the  vicar  of  Cod,  the  image  of  Coil,  v'vc.  In  as  tar  as  trr 
are  concerned  He  is  the  tirst,  in  as  far  as  the  Most  High  is  cen- 
cerned.  He  is  the  ficanul  Cod.  fComp.  He  Mumli  C|‘it.)  I  he 
Logos  is  made  to  say  :  ‘  1  stand  in  the  middle  between  tJod  and 
you.  being  neither  unbegotten  asCod  nor  begotten  as  you.  but  the 
middle  between  the.se  extreme.s.’  ((Juis  rerum  divin.  sit  hacies.) 

Time  originated  only  along  with  or  after  the  creation  ot  the 
w’orld — another  ]>roof  this  tiiat  Cod  created  all  in  and  by  the 
Word  ;  for  as  time  had  no  existence,  it  could  not  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  Word  and  the  world.  Again,  mans  treedom  and 
Cod’s  foreknowledge  are  here  rt'conciled  ;  tor  as  ever\ thing  i?' 
]wesent  with  Cod,  it  is  no  longer  foirk)}owl(’ilif(\  but  siinpb 
kuoivli'ihjc.  To  return — the  Logos  is  Cod  manitesting  him.M'lt, 
or,  as  the  Kabbalists  have  it,  the  Kn-Sof,  the  boundless,  conccii- 
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tratini;  uixmi  Hut  hero  wo  ag:\iu  ilistinijuish  hotwivi;  tlio  c\ui- 

ooiving  aiul  tho  oxooutiui;  aotivity  in  tho  Logixs  or  Hotwoou 
tri<{lo)n  aiul  tho  ti>rn\or  as  it  wtTi'  facing  tlio  Snpromo 

Hoing,  tho  lattor  tho  worUl.  W  isiliuu  is  tho  sponso  of  tho 
High.  l»y  whom  Ht'  has  hogotton  His  only  ami  holovotl  sonsihlo 
son.  this  worhl.  From  this  mystical  union  all  tho  Hi  vino  virtues 
ami  potencies  sprang.  Fhis.  tlnm.  is  tin'  Logos  in  tht'  Hiirmuw 
st'nso  ot  tin'  term.  riiis  (hnl  manifest  stauils  hotwot'u  two 
ohoruhitn.  which  are  giHulnoss  ami  power,  'riioso  an'  tho  for- 
matiiY,  hosiilos  which  wo  have  tho  ami  tinally  tho 

raH}nj  aspects  of  tho  Hivino  manifi'station,  tho  last  of  wliioh 
again  contains  tho  comimt  mli )iii  ami  \\\o  forhiihli mj.  In  tlio 
wider  sense,  tin'  Logivs  oomprisos  all  tln'so  six — symlvdizt'd  hy 
the  six  Lovitioal  cities  oi'  refuge — viz.,  tho  Logos  in  tho  nar¬ 
rower  sonsi',  tin'  Croat ivt',  tho  kingly,  tho  pn'stMving,  tho  oom- 
inanding.  ami  tho  torhivhling  pott'noios.  .\gain,  omrospomling 
to  them,  wo  have  tho  two  tahh's  of  tin'  law,  the  im'ivy-.soat,  tho 
twi»  ohoruhim  y^tho  oroativo  ami  n'gal  poti'iioio.s),  ami  hotwt'oii 
them  the  Hiviin'  intolloot.  ’fho  throe  latter  poti'uoios  are  high 
ahovt'  all  that  is  human,  i'orrospomling  to  tho  potonoios  are 
also  tho  various  hihiii*al  names  (^f  tho  Ih'ity,  or  tlio  oxpro.s.sions 
of  his  emanations  :iml  manifo.statii'ns.  Iloma',  in  one  sense, 
there  is  only  our  (uul — in  another  thon>  an'  nnrnv,  all  those 
potonoios  lu'ing  gods,  and  tho  highest  (liul  tln'lioil  of  god.s.  'rho 
pot  ('noil's  hold  together  tho  nnivoi*so,  and  tho  Logos  itself  i.s 
‘the  inoorpiuval  habitation  of  tho  incorporeal  ido;us,’  sprung 
from  a  nivstioal  union  hotwoon  tJod  and  wisdi>ni,  do.sorilM*d  in 
langnagi>  which  wo  dare  m>t  ipioto.  ‘  .\ttor  tho  only  true  (Jod 
there  are  two  supremo  and  primary  potencies,  goodno.ss  jiml 
power,  and  ovorvthing  has  Ix'oii  made  hy  )odno.s.s,  and  i.s 
governed  hy  power.  Hi'twoen  them  and  eonnoeting  them  is  tho 
Logos.’  ‘ ’Pho  author  of  this  world  is  (hul,  hy  whom  it  is  made  ; 
the  matter  of  tho  world,  tin.*  lour  elements  troin  which  it  has 
he(‘n  prepared;  tho  instrument  is  tho  liOgos  ot  (iod  hy  whom  it. 
has  hoon  huilt,  and  tho  tinal  cause  tho  goodno.ss  ot  tho  Honii- 
urgos.’  (l>o  migrat.  Ahr.  and  do  (^heruh.)  Hoforo  leaving  th i.s 
point  wo  .iddueo  an  illustration  employed  hy  IMiilo  (Ho  Sonin.) 
which  will  place  tho  relationship  hotwoi'ii  t  Jod,  tho  Logo.s,  tho 
poteneie.s,  and  tho  world  in  clear  light.  It  the  Supremo  (Jod 
is  till'  hright  and  in.aeee.ssihle  light,  the  Logos  is  its  concentration, 
the  Sun  ;  tho  potencii's  are  tin*  rays  which  lie  emits  in  ovor^ 
direi’tion,  and  creation  is  matter  lit  up  in  this  manner.  Philos 
Pantheism  thus  ]>raetieally  expresses  that  nothing  t'xists  really 
siivo  in  as  far  as  it  is  in  (Jod  and  (Jod  in  it. 

riiore  are  four  clas.ses  of  heings  in  this  world  :  tho.so  which  aro 
endowed  \vith  natural  powers,  and  are  capahle  ot  nourishnioiit, 
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growth,  and  decline,  as  plants;  those  which  are  endowed  with  a  soul 
or  ])rinciple  of  life,  aiul  possess  the  five  senses,  power  of  inued- 
nation,  memory,  and  instinct ;  tinally,  rational  beings  who  have 
the  power  of  self-deterniinatioii,  and  hence  are  capable  of  viniie. 
But  whence  this  gradation  if  the  same  Divine  p(over  operated  in 
all?  Was  matter  not  equally  capable  of  receiving  tlie  J>ivine 
energ}’,  or  had  the  emanations  become  weaker  in  their  ])rogre.ss  ? 
We  confess  that  to  our  mind  Philo's  reply  is  not  distinct,  though 
it  a])parently  inclines  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  alternatiW. 
The  reasoning  part  in  man  was  not  produced  as  all  other  creatines 
in  the  world,  by  the  Divine  potencies,  but  is,  like  the  other  higher 
intelligences  of  whom  it  is  one,  a  direct  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
and  tlie  very'  image  of  the  Logos.  In  fact  man  unites  in  his 
nature  all  the  four  classes  of  beings,  and,  like  the  Logos,  he  is  the 
microcosm  of  which  the  world  is  the  macrocostn.  Hence,  in  his 
production,  the  Divine  potencies  co-operated  with  (Jod,  as  it  is 
written,  ‘  la^t  us  make  man.’  Beside  our  earth  the  whole  uni¬ 


verse  is  pfO])led.  The  air  is  s])ecially  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
liigher  class  of  beings,  some  of  whom  had  descended  on  earth, 
and  by  uniting  with  the  material  elements  there,  originated  the 
human  race.  These  air-spirits  (or  angels)  constitute  the  .s])irit  of 
(lod.  1'here  are  no  evil  spirits  or  devils,  as  all  sin  is  connected 
with  and  inherent  in  matter.  Angels  became  evil  when  their 
lovt‘  to  the  teiTestrial  dragged  them  into  union  with  it.  The 
}>ody — as  the  seat  and  cause  of  moral  evil — is  the  jirison  of  the 
smd,  and  virtue  consists  in  victory  over  the  material.  When  con¬ 
quering  it,  the  soul,  the  air-s])irit  in  us,  rises  by  virtue  of  its 
nature  to  an  ecstatic  communion  with  the  Divine.  If  such  have 


been  our  life,  the  liberated  spirit  rises  at  death  to  an  immrdiate 
contemplation  of  God.  A  twofold  bond  connects  during  our 
present  stati*  the  spirit  with  matter,  that  of  necessity  and  that  of 
pleasure.  The  former  cannot  be  loosened,  but  the  latter,  in  itselt 
the  closest  and  most  dangerous,  has  to  be  broken.  Love  of 
pleasure  is  the  source  of  all  sin,  and  to  its  removal  the  energies 
of  man  must  be  directed. 

In  \us  eth  ical  disipiisitions,  Philo  has  an  opportunity  of  fully 
developing  his  peculiar  method  of  Scripture-interpretation.  Die 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  is  transformed  into  an 
alh'goiy’.  Adam  is  pure  reason  unconnected  with  sense,  hut 
which,  in  onler  either  to  act  or  to  be  happy  in  this  w^orld,  required 
to  assume  a  form  similar  to  it,  or  a  body.  It  was  not  good  tor 
Ailam  to  be  alone,  and  God  gave  him  (pure  reason)  a  com¬ 
panion — viz.,  sensibility.  But  they  w^ere  both  naked,  i.  e.,  not 
projierly  connected.  An  end  was  put  to  this  state  of  matters  by 
the  serpt*nt,  or  pleasure.  The  union  thus  brought  about  constitutes 
the  fall  of  pure  reason,  Tvhich  however  implies  not  sin  but  inqx'r- 
fection  and  liability  to  moral  evil.  Hence  also  the  child,  though 
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fallen  is  not  corrupt  .luring  the  first  s.n-en  voare  of  its  life  it^ 
soul  then  being  a  ‘  tabula  rasa’  It  is  only  when  pleasure  I 
aysMs.on,  and  the  soul  seeks  after  and  loves  theLnsual  that  the 
donnnion  ot  sin  ,s  establishe.i.  The  beasts  brought  b  i  bre  Adar^ 
and  over  which  he  was  to  ivign,  are  the  jiassfons  From  the 
conne.yon  betwcHMi  A.lam  au.l  Eve  (ivason  an.l  sensibility)  sprain 
as  first  child,  pride  and  presumption,  or  Cain.  For^^T  the 
union  of  nun,  with  the  senses,  the  niin.l  at  first  .■on.  demi 

aTl7ui?ins^*'T^^  spring 

all  human  ills.  The  iianies  of  the  progeny  of  Cain  are  theilfbre 
expoumled  as  allegorically  expres.sing  the  various  ills  of  the  soul 
the  coutiaiy,  Abel  was  natural  ami  untrained  niety—the 
jounger  son,  because  it  succeeds  the  tempest  of  first-bornymith- 
IXLssion  Cam  an.l  Abel  enter  into  contest,  in  wliicli^  Abel 
uccumbs,  becan.so  his  piety  is  nncnltivat.'.l  an.l  his  mind  un- 

ilef'T  have  now  to  make  go.),l  this 

defeat.  J  he  .si.v  generatmns  from  Seth  to  Ja.'ob  mark  the  si.\ 

wihf*P*^l  ’  ’'’'‘“tl'  b.;coniesan  l.srael — a  prince 

m  ne  WO  have  Elms,  or  h,.|,e,  then  Heimch,  ,ir  r.’pent- 

^  "b'l'teou.sness.  The  latter,  however,  was  only 

I«i feet  111  lus  generation;  h,'  is  the  culminating  jmint  of  one 

virl  wtsdom,  which  embraces  the  four  car.linal 

irtiies  of  justice,  temperance,  wis.Iom,  an.l  courage,  lint  th.-re 
IS  a  higher  kin.l  ol  virtue— vi/.,  that  .,f  tlm  religious  phil,..soph.-r 

mrk'r  m  I'V  Abraham,  Isaac,  an.l  Jac-ob,  an.l  tvliich 

uiarK>,  .111  entirely  ditterent  .stage  of  .levelopment.  For  the 
atUiinment  ot  this  stage,  mental  culture  w.as  nece.s.sary.  Abraham 
entereil  u],on  it  by  leaving  the  lan.l  of  th.;  Chaldee.s,  who  held 
tliat  nature  is  its  own  can.se.  lie  went  to  Haran,  or  caves  i.  e. 
maUe  a  right  use  of  his  .sen.se.s,  an.l  thus  attaine.l,  by  the  secon.i 
amt  inferior  evi.lencc  (that  from  a  view  of  nature)  to  the  know- 
H'<lge  ot  Co,l  Abraham  ha.l  a  son  by  llagar,  or  worl.lly  wLsdoni 
the  han.linaid  of  Sarah,  or  i„.rfect  virtue.  In  .Mainr.:  he  met 
owever,  only  three  angels— viz.,  the  Logos,  an.l  the  potencies 
>  goodness  and  ol  power,  but  did  not  rise  to  a  view  of  the 
Hg  lest  God.  Corrtisponding  to  the  contemplation  of  these  thn‘e 
augels  IS  the  service  of  God  for  his  own  sake  (the  Lo<ros),  from 

ove  (potency  of  goodness)  and  from  fear  (potency  of  ])ower) _ all 

uiree  attainable  by  natural  religion  in  the  seiuse  which  IMiilo 
a  jehed  to  that  term.  If  Abraham  had  faithj  Isaac  rose  to  con- 
ion.  Ihen  E^u,  or  passion,  wius  rejected,  and  .Jacob,  or 
acetic  virtue,  which  constitutes  the  highest  wi.sdom,  chosen. 

ere  nece.ssity,  not  jileasure,  forms  the  bond  between  the  sensual 
ani  the  super-sensual.  Asceticism  con.sists  in  abstinence  from 
or  dly  or  material  pleasures,  and  patient  endurance  of  all  suf- 
pngs.  However,  asceticism  does  not  imj>ly  abstinence  from 
le  uecessaries  of  life,  or  the  .self-inHictioii  of  pain  for  the  inorti- 
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fication  of  the  flesh.  Its  full  practice  in  entire  renunciation  of 
tile  world,  and  retirement  to  the  wilderness  is  only  recomniended 
to  those  of  mature  age  and  at  the  close  of  a  practical  life,  in 
which  the  ])rinci])les  of  Asceticism  have  been  studied,  defended, 
ainl  partially  exem])litied. 

We  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  in  which  we  have  only  deli¬ 
neated  the  most  prominent  features  of  Philo’s  system,  bv  giviie^- 
our  author’s  re])lies  to  some  <[uestions  on  which  the  reader  inav 
desire  information.  Trials  and  difliculties,  the  necessarv  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  connexion  with  matter,  are  in  this  respect  indeed 
re([uisite  for  the  moral  education  of  the  ascetic,  but  absolutely 
spt*aking  they  are  hindrances,  and  the  kingdom  of  (lod  will 
be  a  ])(Tiod  when  such  im}>ediments  will  no  longer  intervene 
betwe(‘n  the  soul  and  God.  d’he  privileges  of  the  Israelites  do 
not  consist  in  their  original  choice  by  God,  but  in  ])ossessing  an 
ancesiry  which,  by  gradual  development,  attained  in  Moses  to 
full  communion  with  God.  Their  suflerings  were  due  to  sin.  and 
bear  proportion  to  their  privileges.  But  a  brighter  day  is  vet  to 
dawn  upon  Israel.  Their  common  return  to  piety  will  till  the 
nations  amongst  whom  they  are  dispersed  with  awe  ;  they  will 
be  dismissed  from  the  lands  of  their  captivity,  and  return  to 
Palestine,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  Being  in  human  form, 
visible  only  to  themselves.  An  era  of  universal  holiness,  ]M‘ace, 
and  prosjierity  will  then  ensue.  Passion  will  give  ])lace  to  virtue, 
wild  beasts  will  lose  their  destructive  character,  war  will  ct  ase, 
or  at  least  its  commencement  and  termination  will  be  almost 


simultaneous.  The  harvests  will  be  so  ])lentiful  that  none  will 
rt'(|uire  to  collect  stores,  and  the  supply  of  each  will  be  abundant. 
A  numerous  family,  long  life,  oxemjition  from  disease — in  a 
word,  everything  re(|uisite  for  happiness  and  comfort,  will  he 
]wovided.  Finally,  all  mankind,  influenced  by  the  example  ot 
Israel,  will  turn  to  the  Lord.  The  Messiah  of  this  redeemed 


world  is  the  JA\gos,  the  same  who  led  Israel  out  of  Kgypt,  accom¬ 
panied  and  guided  them  as  the  cloud  and  fiery  pillar — that  vicar 
of  God,  and  invisible  ])rince  of  angels  ! 

Such  is  a  brief  summarv  of  the  svstem  of  Philo.  Besides  the 


philosophical,  historical,  and  theological  interest  attaching  to  it, 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Ghristian  Alexandrian 
school,  on  certain  systems  of  Gnosticism,  and  some  temlencics 
wdiich  were  not  contined  to  one  school  or  party,  but  became  a 
powerful  element  in  the  church  generally,  and  led  to  iiiqiortant 
moditications  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Christian  taitli  and 
manners,  ought  to  secure  for  it  an  attentive  consideration. 
Philo’s  mysticism  is  indeed  jejune  when  compared  with  that  ot 
the  Kabbalah,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  ]t‘ss 
])rofundity  and  freshness  of  thought,  and  fewer  genuine  spiritual 
elements.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Christianity  owed 
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its  origin  to  Alexandrian  mysticism.  Ignorance  alone  could  have 
originated  or  credited  such  a  statement.  It  is  not  indeed  denied 
that  the  residuum  of  spiritual  truth  preserved  in  Jewish  mysti¬ 
cism  presented  many  traces  of  the  precious  truths  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel.  But  a  single  verse  in  the  Gospel  of  .lohn  (i.  1 1) 
sufficiently  exhibits,  to  our  mind,  the  fundamental  difference  and 
contrast  between  the  views  of  Philo,  ami  in  general  between  the 
highest  aspirations  of  human  thinking  and  inspired  doctrine  :  — 
And  the  Word  was  Dutde  flesJi  and  dwelt  amomj  uh  (ond  we 
beheld  His  (jloru,  the  (jlorif  as  of  the  onbf  beijottcn  of  the  Father) 
fidl  of  (j race  and  truth. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  that  the  spirited  publisher,  Mr. 
Bohn,  to  whom  English  readers  are  under  so  many  obligations, 
has  undertaken  to  furnish  the  student  with  an  elegant,  good,  ami 
cheap  translation  of  the  works  of  Philo.  AVe  hopi*  he  will 
meet  with  the  encouragement  and  success  which  he  dest'rves. 
If  ecclesiastical  history  is  to  be  studi(‘d  not  as  a  succession  of  un¬ 
connected  facts,  but  in  its  gradual  internal  development,  the 
history  of  Gnosticism  should  be  })refaced  by  that  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Jewish  mysticism,  of  the  Kabbalah,  and  the  writings  of 
Philo- J  mUeus. 
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houia  and  the  ll  rilcrs  of  his  Aye;  heiny  a  Course  if  Lectures 

delirrred  (in  Preiifli)  to  a  select  audience  in  Aeic  \ork.  By  the 
lifv.  .1.  F.  Astit*.  Introduction  and  J  ran-shition  by  the  itev.  K.  \. 
Kirk.  Boston  :  John  1*.  Jewitt  Co., Cleveland,  Ghio,  I  .S.  Ih.jo. 

liiis  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  disserttitions  tlesigned  to  present  a 
view  of  that  literary  galaxy  which  shone  lorth  in  b  ranee  under  the 
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rcij^n  ol’  him  wlio  has  l)eeii  styled  hy  way  of  eminence  the  Grand 
Mouarijue.  The  author  eommenees  witli  an  historical  ]>ictiiro  of 
Louis  XIV.  ami  his  times,  and  then  ))roceods  to  a  .'^crics  of  criticid 
bio^'aphies  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  every  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  who  adorned  that  ))erio<l.  Jt  is  curious  to  remark  tliat  both 
Kn^land  and  (►ther  European  nations  participated,  at  that  era,  in  the 
same  bountiful  harvest  ot  intellect  and  learning.  Especially  in  our 
owii  country  some  of  the  greatest  names  which  adorn  our  literatiu^ 
nourished  coevally  with  those  authors  who  still  retain  tlu'ir  supre¬ 
macy  as  the  glory  of  France.  Time  would  fail  to  repeat  tin*  names  ol' 
^hose,  who,  in  the  seventeH.mth  century — that  vintage  season  ‘  rich 
with  the  si)oils  j)f  tiuu*’ — constructed  the  pathway  for  that  march  of 
int<‘lleet  which  is  boasUnl  of  in  later  days,  'fhe  literary  worthies  of 
(xreat  Hritaiu,  howeviT,  do  not  lie  within  the  eircumfereuee  of  our 
author’s  design ;  but  to  thost‘  of  France  he  does  ample  justice,  lie 
exhibits  a  gallery  of  ])ortraits,  in  which  the  drawing  is  as  accurately 
defined  as  the  colouring  is  rich  and  consistent.  We  are  introdiiei‘d  sue- 
eessively  to  (’onu'ille,  Eaeine,  and  Moliere,  t>n  the  dramatic  stage:  to 
Fenclon  in  tin*  ])ulpit,  and  to  La  Fontaine  and  Eoiloau  in  general  lite¬ 
rature.  In  addition  to  these  we  are  ]>leased  to  find  two  lectures  de¬ 
voted  to  Faseal,  tin'  second  of  the  series  to  his  ‘  Provincial  Letters,’ 
and  the  ninth  and  concluding  lecture  to  his  ‘Thoughts.’  To  the 
author  last  named,  with  whom  we  fancy  the  reading  puldie  are  far  too 
litth‘  aetpiainted,  h(*  does  ample  justice.  Perha])s  there  never  was  an 
instance  in  whi(di  sui*h  conceptions  as  those  which  we  find  in  Pascal’s 
‘d’hoiights’  wen'  thrown  off  :unidst  the  agonies  of  neuralgia; — cu 
so/a  ro/apfas,  so/(fiiinn/t(r  mali ;  while  tin*  '■  Provincial  Letters’  will  pro- 
b:d)ly  ever  nanain  tlu*  unrivalled  masterpiece  of  satirical  eontroV(‘rsy. 
d'he  author's  literary  criticisms,  mingh'd  as  they  are  with  hiographieid 
and  anecdotal  narrative,  will  bring  every  reader  eomju'tently  aeipiainted 
with  tin*  grt‘at  literary  worthit‘s  of  that  epoch  which  he  justly  deno- 
miinites  the  Augustan  age  of  France  ;  and  as  a  eonijjaet  view  of  that 
i‘ra,  W(‘  have  m‘ver  met  with  any  work  so  eomjdete  and  elaborate. 

I'he  only  exception  we  feel  dis])osed  to  take  has  reference  to  the 
comparison  which  the  author  institutes  in  his  intro/iuetory  chapter 
betw(‘i‘n  France  and  England,  founded  on  the  conduct  of  the  present 
war.  1 1  is  theory  is,  that  the  greater  ])raetieal  eliieieney  of  the 
Fn'ueh  army,  as  compared  with  the  llritish,  demonstrates  i-ither  the 
superiority  of  an  absolute  over  a  constitutional  government,  or  that 
our  count I  V  must  yield  to  our  Fn‘nch  allies  the  prestige  of  common 
sense  and  ;idministrative  skill  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Ihe 
autlu)!*  fails  to  observe  that  the  Ilritish  })eoj)h‘  not  being  adeijuatcly 
representi'il  in  the  legislatuix*,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that  oftieial 
nepotism,  incapacity,  and  corruption  over  which  they  have  no  consti¬ 
tutional  control. 

The  wriU*r’s  ohservatit>ns  on  tin*  com])arative  elVu'iencv  of  the  two 
iirmies  may  be  fairly  admitted;  but  the  blame  should  fall  on  the  right 
t|uarter ;  and  the  military  anil  administrative  skill  of  Ereat  Ilritaiii 
should  not  be  su])posed  to  be  cxhausteil,  because  certain  incajiuble 
rulers  camiot  be  dislodged  from  their  places. 
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The  Book  of  Engl  ush  lit  cers ;  an  account  of  the  lit  vers  of  EntjJand 
and  fi'aleSj  partictilanztng  their  respeetire  (hnrsvs^  their  luoat 
striking  Seenergy  and  the  Chief  Places  of  Interest  on  their  Banks, 
JJv  Samuel  Lewis,  juii.  LoikIdii  :  Longman  \' (\).  1S55. 

Tins  work  assumes  by  the  a]])habetieal  arrani^ement  of  the  rivers  of 
England  and  Wales  the  apparent  eharaeter  of  a  to|K>i:fraphieal  die- 
tionarv.  Hut  while  it  serves  that  purpose  to  the  extent  of'  its  s\d>jeet, 
it  is  somethin^f  more  and  better  than  that.  T!ie  seenerv  which  spreads 
around  the  course  of  our  streams  is  described  witli  i^reat  felicitv  ;  and 
the  hist(wioal  knowledge  which  Mr.  Lewis  lias  brouij^ht  to  tin*  illustra¬ 
tion  of  events  loeallv  assoeiateil  with  his  theme,  mvcs  both  value  and 
attraetiveness  to  his  book.  It  miij^ht  be  su])jHis(‘d  that  a  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  })ai^es  devoted  to  the  riv(‘rs  of  En;j^land  woukl  Ih‘ 
monotonous.  It  will  be  found  on  tlu*  contrary  a  most  readable  and 
jjleasinj'  book,  as  well  as  a  convenient  and  reliable  work  of  ref’erenee. 
The  author  names  at  the  close*  of  his  description  of  each  river  tin* 
various  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  topographical  and  antiepia- 
rian  knowledge.  _ 


Catherine ;  the  Kggptian  iSIare  in  IS^'J.  Hy  the  Ibw.  W.  .1. 

Heaumont,  M . A.  C'ambridge:  .Macmillam  lSo;j, 

This  tale,  we  are  assured  by  the*  author,  who  was  fornu‘rly  Principal 
of  the  Eimlish  Collc*<re  in  derusalem,  is  foumh'el  on  facts  (‘ommuni(‘ati*d 
by  a  missionary  who  was  resident  in  Cairo  at  the  time  of  their  oceur- 
renc(*.  It  details  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  a  young  girl,  a  native  of 
Hosnia,  and  a  Christian,  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  to  a  nobh*  lady 
at  Cairo,  by  whom  sin*  was  ])resented  to  a  rich  and  liet'utious  frii'ud,  in 
order  to  nanovc*  her  from  the  ])resenee  of  la*!’  son,  whose  manni'rs  indi¬ 
cated  too  great  an  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Hy  him  she  is  tr(*at(*d 
with  the  utmost  brutalitv  in  conseipienee  of  her  ri*fusal  to  submit  to 
his  lust;  but  having  escaped  from  the  ])rison  of  her  tormentor  is 
befriended  bv  a  ♦lew(*ss  and  her  husband,  and  finally  flies  in  saft‘ty  to 
Italy  with  a  vonng  man  wlu)  had  favoured  hi*r  escape,  and  to  whom  she 
is  idtimately  united.  The  inei(b*nts  of  the  narrative  an*  f<*w  and 
simple;  butthey  afford  occasion  for  a  gra^jhic  <lovelopment  of  the  stab; 
of  society  in  Egypt  and  d'urkey  ;  and  a  sickening  picture  it  is.  ‘  1  <lo 
not  believe,’  says  the  author  in  his  preface*,  ‘  that  all  our  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  Crimea  ought  to  maintain,  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  that  foul  sink  of*  eorruj)tion — the  d'urkish  government.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  we  mav  n‘(piire  fnmi  the  ()ttoman  ])ower  sonu*  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  continuance  of  its  most  crying  evils,  or  we  shall  not 
liave  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  humanity  by  rc])elling  Hussia. 


Beet  tires  on  some  of  the  Arts  connected  icith  Organic  Chemist  rg, 

Hy  I’rofessor  Hrande,  U.C.L.,  F.K.S.,  Ac. 

Tills  book,  as  the  title-j)age  infbrnis  us,  contains  the  sid>jcct  matU’r  ol 
u  cour.se  of  ten  lectures  <lelivcre<l  at  the  ICoyal  institution,  in  the 
i<l>ring  of  ISoli,  by  the  l*rof<‘ssor  of  Chemidry,  arrangeil,  by  j)ermission, 
from  the  lecturer's  notes  by  *1.  Seoffern,  M.H.  Additional  interest 
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attaches  itself  to  this  course,  since  it  was  the  last  that  the  eminent 
lecturer  ^ave  before  he  resij^ned  those  duties  which  he  had  so  loni^ 
and  so  ably  performed.  It  is  impossible,  within  a  brief  s})ace,  to  i^ive 
anythini^  beyond  an  enumeration  of  the  various  interesting  tojiies 
noticed  in  the  volume.  The  Professor  devotes  the  first  three  lectures 
to  a  consideration  of  the  chemieal  proeesses  employed  in  the  dvi'in^ainl 
bleaching  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  calico  ])rintin^,  the  detail  of  u  liieh 
is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  historical  sketches  with  which  the  dillereiit 
inventions  or  discoveries  are  introduced.  He  then  eonsiders  the 
rationale  of  the  various  methods  made  use  of  for  tanninjj^  leather ;  pass- 
inijj  on  to  the  subject  of  suj^ar,  he  describes  the  whole  process  of 
obtaining  that  article  from  the  cane,  and  its  subseipient  refmini::.  He 
then  treats  of  woo<ly  fibre,  and  within  the  compass  of  oiu*  short 
lecture,  ])asses  under  review  the  conversion  of  it  into  sui;’ar,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  qualities  of  j^un-cotton,  Mr.  Claussen’s  cottonizin^,  and  Mr. 
Piercer’s  eorruj^atinjj^  processi's,  which  attracted  so  much  atttMilion  at 
the  time  of  the  Hreat  Kxhibition ;  the  making  of  bread  from  wood, 
and  the  various  means  adojded  for  ])reservin‘;  timber  from  decay.  On 
the  next  occasion,  Mr.  Ih’ande  took  up  the  chemistry  of  fatty  Ixxlies, 
and  described  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  soa}>  and  caiulles. 
A  scientific  disipiisition  on  the  ])rinci})al  hydrocarbons  with  which 
chemists  are  acapiainted,  introduces  the  important  subject  of  coal-pis, 
and  afterwards  j^utta  jiercha  and  india  rubber,  w  ith  the  extraordinary 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  latter  substance  through  the  con¬ 
comitant  aii^cncy  of  sulphur  and  heat,  and  wdiich  has  received  the  name 
of  vulcanization.  The  ninth  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  a 
iiiiscellaneous  p^roup  of  ‘  nitrojj^eniferous  or  azotized’  substances,  eom- 
inencinp  with  nitric  acid  and  its  compounds,  amon^  which  i^unpowder 
is  introduced,  then  ])assinp  on  to  ammonia,  the  azotized  principles  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  cyanogen  and  the  prussiates,  and  ending  with 
the  fulminating  compounds,  'fhe  series  concludes  with  a  dcseriptiou 
of  the  phenomena  and  products  of  fermentation,  with  the  chemieal 
characters  of  different  sorts  of  beer,  wine,  sjiirits,  and  vinegar. 

^Ir.  Seoffernhas  evidently  discharj^cd  his  duties  as  editor  with  ^reat 
care,  and  helms  added  some  valuable  introductory  and  supplementary 
dissertations.  His  descriidions  of  the  natural  history  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  supir,  and  his  historical  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  these 
articles  into  Kuropcan  use,  are  hii^hly  interc.stini.r  j  while  his  j)artieular 
aeipiaintanee  with  supir-refinin^  has  led  him  to  dwell  coji  uuiurv  on 
that  subject,  'fhe  book  is  illustrated  with  many  diagrams,  most  of 
which  are  really  valuable ;  but  we  hardly  see  why  there  should  be  a 
drawiuij^  of  the  lecturer’s  hand  holding  a  Florence  flask,  in  which 
sulphur  is  being  melted,  or  what  interest  can  attach  to  ski‘tehes  of  an 
inkstand  or  a  lion’s  head  in  gutta  ]»ercha,  however  serviceable  the 
articles  themselves  may  have  been  on  the  lecture  table,  d  hroughout 
the  work  there  is  little,  if  anything,  that  is  novel  in  a  scientific  j)oint 
of  view',  as  far  as  we  have  observed  ;  but  that  was  not  the  specific 
object  of  Professor  Hrande.  Altogether  this  volume  offers  to  the 
reading  public  an  unusually  large  amount  of  instructive  matter  given 
iu  an  attractive  form. 
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The  Fhajiis  of  Matter ;  hcing  an  Outline  of  the  lyiacoveries  and  Appli- 
cationa  of  Modern  Chemistry.  Hy  T.  Liiullev  Ivemp,  M.l).  'l\vo 
Volumes.  Post  Svo.  Loudon  :  Longman  Si  Co. 

This  book  is  ‘intended  lor  the  wants  of  the  general  seholar,  and  of 
men  of  the  world  whose  aetive  oeeupations  are  more  or  less  bast'd  on 
a  knowledge  of  ehemieal  ])rineiples  and  ohemieal  faets.’  AVe  believe 
with  the  author  that  there  is  room  for  sneh  a  treatise,  sinee  those 
hitherto  ])ublished,  whieh  are  professe  aiy  1  K)pular,  are  too  limitt'd  in 
their  scope,  and  those  whieh  are  strictly  seientilie  are  too  mneh  enenm- 
bered  by  detail  for  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Kt'inp  has  supj)lit‘tl  this 
desideratum  by  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  materials  that 
com])ose  or  lloat  over  the  surl’aee  of  our  globe  ;  for  he  not  merely  gives 
a  description  of  the  elementary  bodies  and  their  combinations,  but 
treats  tlie  reader  to  dissertations  on  mineralogieal  ami  geological 
phenomena,  the  chemistry  of  living  organisms,  and  many  of  theaj)pli- 
eations  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  llu‘  useful  arts  eoniurti'd  with 
health  and  domestic  economy.  The  book  is  not  profound  in  any 
respect ;  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  We  could 
have  wished  that,  such  being  the  ease,  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
seientilie  manuals  had  been  more  completely  dispensed  with.  Yet  it 
fullils  its  pur}H)se,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  work,  for  whieh  we  have, 
been  frequently  asked,  but  heretofore  in  vain. 


Catholic  Xations  and  Vrotestanl  Xations  compared  in  their  Threefold 
Itelation  to  Wealth,  Knoieledye,  and  Morality.  Py  Napoleon 
Koussel.  8vo.  Two  Volumes,  pj).  Hid,  11-2.  London  :  Wanl  lY  Co. 

'fins  work  bears  the  imprint  of  London,  though  ‘got  up’  in  Kranee. 
TIjo  two  volumes  are  bound  together,  and  the  course  of  argument 
whieh  they  pursue  is  in  close  keej)ing  with  the  temper  of  the  Jige,  and 
is  strikinglv  forcible.  M.  lloussel  sets  out  with  the  ijosition  that 
‘wherever  wealth,  knowledgt*,  and  morality  shall  be  fouml,  it  may 
be  said  that  here  truth  exists ;  and  where  misery,  ignoranet*,  ami  vice 
shall  be  found,  there  error  reigns.’  Arguing  from  these  premises,  he 
compares  the  condition  of  various  countries,  such  as  the  protest  ant  and 
catholic  States  of  America,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  catholic  and 
protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  llelgium 
*uul  Holland,  and  from  the  whole  concludes,  that  il  these  several  eom- 
parisons  give  the  same  result, ‘it  maybe  safely  eonclm  led  that  the 
Jiroblem  often  worked,  and  always  yielding  a  similar  solution,  has  at 
last  l(‘d  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.’  This  conclusion  is  worke(l  out 
with  considerable  force.  The  evi<lence  adduced  is  clear,  varieil,  and 
uiUMpiivoeal,  and  the  weight  of  it  is  considerably  inerea-sed  by  the  tact 
that  it  is  drawn  from  various  authors,  who  never  contemplated  the 
use  now  made  of  their  words.  Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Uoussi*!  has  taken 
the  CcU<e  of  Kngland  and  Sjiain,  and  tracing  their  progress,  has  thence 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  nature  ol  their  religious  laith.  ‘Doing 
back,’  he  savs,  ‘three  centuries,  and  selecting  two  nations,  one  essen- 

■A*  11  .  *  .  .  .  11  ill*  1  11  .-A..  1..  aI.-» 


tially  jirotestant  and  the  other  essentially  catholic,  we  shall  study  the 
case  of  each  separately,  and  consider  its  starting-point,  its  progress,  and 
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the  height  that  it  has  reaelied,  in  order  to  ascertain  wliieh  of  tlie  two 
has  ascendtHl  and  whicli  has  descended  in  the  scale  of  civilization  under 
the  influence  of  its  religious  faith.’  This  course  of  investigation  is  ])ur- 
buihI  with  clearness  and  much  force.  A  sound  judgment  is  exercised  in 
selecting  the  evidence  julduced,  and  as  much  of  impartiality  is  visible  as 
the  character  of  the  human  mind  and  the  strong  convictions  of  tlie 
author  would  incline  us  to  anticij>ate.  We  strongly  reconnnend  the 
work  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers.  It  will  ainplv  re})av 
them.  Abstract  reasoning  may  conclusive  with  a  few',  hut  in  the  great 
majority  of  ciuses  there  is  a  directness  and  overwhelming  force  in  the 
conclusions  derived  from  facts,  which  no  mere  reasoning  can  connnand. 
:m.  k  oussel's  volume  is  an  illustration  of  this,  and  it  shouhl  innne- 
diately  find  a  ]>hice  not  only  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers,  but  iu 
those  of  all  intelligent  men,  wdiatever  their  j)olitical  or  religious  faith. 


The  Kcclenia^ticnl  [Tiatory  of  Xewi  Tlnyland ;  compriHUiy  not  onhf 
lieHyiaus  hut  also  Mural  and  other  lielutions,  Jly  Joscjdi  1».  Felt. 
\ol.  i.  Svo.  j)|).  GGi:.  lloston  :  I’ublished  by  the  Congregational 
Library  Association. 

Mk.  Fkj.t’s  History  ])romis(‘s  to  be  a  valuable  though  not  very  read¬ 
able  one.  Its  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
history  as  a  collection  of  historical  materials.  Very  few'  will  read  it 
through,  but  no  future  w  riter  on  the  annals  of  New  Fngland  will  over¬ 
look  its  treasures.  To  the  historian  it  will  be  invaluable,  though  its 
worth  in  this  res]>ect  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  absi‘nee  ol 
references.  'I'he  volume  now  before  us  is  only  the  first,  and  we  are 
not  infornu'd  of  the  extent  to  which  the  w  ork  is  to  be  carried.  It  is 
published  by  the  ‘  Congn*gational  Jjibrary  Association’  of  Uoston,  the 
rej)ort  of  wliose  Committee  on  the  character  of*  the  work  is  very  pnn 
perly  ]>retixed  to  the  ])res<'nt  volume.  ‘  It  everywhere  discloses,’  says 
the  Committc*e,  ‘a  thoroughness  of  researtdi,  and  an  accuracy  ol  state¬ 
ment  in  r(‘gard  to  matters  of  fact,  which  the  early  history  nl  New' 
England  has  never  befort*  had,  and  w  ill  never  again  ucihI.  No  other 
writer  on  the  subject,  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  has  devotinl  the 
time  or  enjoyed  the  facilities  which  have  been  atl’orded  to  the  author  of 
this  work.’ 

Mr.  Felt,  w'c  are  informed,  has  been  pursuing  his  investigations  for 
twenty  years  amongst  the  best  libraries  of  America  and  England.  Ho 
has  shrunk  from  no 'labor,  and  has  spared  no  jniins  by  w’hieh  his  objec*t 
might  be  aeeom])lished,  and  we  are  glad  to  ri*port  that — so  far  as  wc 
hav(*  examineil  the  work — it  is  honorable  alike  to  his  diligence, 
correctness,  and  fidelity.  The  History  is  drawn  u])  in  the  form  ol 
annals,  which,  w’hatever  iulvantage  it  may  ])()ssess,  does  not  certainly 
inereasi*  its  attnudion  to  general  readers.  In  some  resjH‘cts  the  work 
is  similar  to  Mr.  Hanburv’s  ‘  Memorials  of  the  Jnde]K.*ndents.  it  is*  ^ 
storehouse  from  which  future  writers  will  largt'ly  glean,  few  men  jUt 
capable  of  the  diligi'iice  recpiired  for  its  ])reparation,  nor  is  the  nuni  >tr 
mut  h  greater  of  those  who  w  ill  fairly  estimate  its  w  orth  now'  that  it  is 
cxec'utcd. 
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Doctor  Antonio,  A  Tale,  lly  tlic  Author  of  ^  Lorenzo  Henoni.* 
Post  Svo.  pp.  454.  Kdinlnir^h  :  Tlioiuas  Constahlo  A  Co. 

TiiK  readers  ot  ‘  Lorenzo  Penoiii’  will  need  no  ar^ninent  to  indnco 
them  to  j)eruse  this  volnnie.  'fhe  rare  (jualities  of  the  former  work 
will  stimulate  their  desire  to  acquaint  theinselvt‘s  with  the  jiresent 
one.  Nor  wdll  they  b(‘  disa])])ointed.  Larj^i'  as  tluMi*  ex]>eeLitions 
may  he,  we  promise  their  fultilment.  ‘Don  Antonio,’  like  its  pn^ 
deeessor,  is  evidently  the  ])roduetion  of  an  intellij^ent,  retim'd,  and 
pure  mind,  keenly  alive  to  whatever  is  Ix'autiful  in  outward  forms  and 
in  moral  sentiments,  synq)athetie  with  the  hi<;he.st  and  best  ty})es  of 
Immanity,  and  generously  patriotic,  d’he  hero  of  the  tale,  an  Italian 
physician,  born  in  Sicily,  and  j>ractising  at  llordighera;  his  patient, 
Lucy  Daenne  ;  and  her  father,  St.  John;  art'  full-k'ugth  portraits, 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  their  (jualitit's,  whether  good  or  bad,  but 
det*|)ly  interesting  as  studies,  'fhe  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  the 
inculents  of  the  tah‘,  which  are  but  few,  are  blemh'd  witli  the  political 
#'truggles  of  Nai)les  in  a  manm'r  which  hetoki'ns  great  skill,  :uid 
largely  conduces  to  the  value  of  the  work.  W  hilst  there  are  no 
marvellous  scenes  in  the  ordinary  style  of  novel-writing,  there  is 
a  deep  growing  interest  in  the  volmm*,  whieh  carries  on  the 
reader  to  its  close,  and  then  leaves  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
narrative  had  not  been  contimu'd.  'fhe  volume,  in  its  own  depart¬ 
ment,  is  just  such  an  one  as  we  like  to  st'c  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people;  pun*  in  sentiment,  and  correct  in  styh*,  its  tendency 
whether  literary  or  moral,  is  good,  whilst  the  political  views  whieh 
it  propounds  are  Ih'C  Irom  all  exaggeration  and  mat<‘rialism.  They 
are  the  wi'll-balancc'd  judgim*nt  ol'  an  upright  ami  considerati^  mind, 
rather  than  the  fiery  impulses  which  shook  tin*  fabric  of  Kuropcan 
monarchy  in  iSlS.  Should  another  outhrc'ak  occur  at  Xaj>les — ami 
this  is  highly  ju’ohable — we  fervently  pray  that  its  result  may  Ik*  far 
different  from  that  in  whieh  Don  Antonio  took  a  prominent  but 
di.sastrous  part.  _________ 


A  HiHlorj/  of  the  Disscntvrti'  Marritojea  Hill  of  ls55,  with  (thnrrva- 
tiuHs  on  the  principal  Alicrat ions  made  tin  rein  in  the  (^ummonH 
and  the  Lords  a.s  affectimf  Chnrrhinen^  Dissenters,  and  Jews,  lly 
iiull  UVrrell.  To  which  is  appcnd(‘<l  a  latter  to  the  Author,  con¬ 
taining  Suggestions  on  the  Pill,  by  4'homas  Alann,  I'^sip,  of  the  (le- 
neral  Itegistrv  Uflice.  Svo.  ]»]).  55.  Is.  London  :  Robert  1  hcobjild. 
In  our  tiournal  for  September  we  n*]>orte(l  that  tin*  ‘  Dissenters’  Alar- 
riages  Hill’  had  been  ]tostpoiK*d  until  tin*  next  session  ot  Harliament. 
W  (‘ then  gave  the  history  of  this  matter  from  a  h  tt<*r  a(hlrcsst‘d  by 
Air.  Terrell  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  l’atri(»t.’  5  hese  eireumstamres  we 
need  not  now  repeat.  Our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  this 
pamphlet,  and  to  recommend  our  friends  to  obtain  and  peruse  it.^  ^  Ihe 
measure  must  come  under  consideration  next  scssi<in,  and  Mr.  lerrell 
has  rendered  a  good  service  by  sup]>l3’ing  tin*  means  of  obtaining,  with 
little  cost  and  labor,  an  intinuite  knowlc<lge  of  it.  His  pam]>hh*t 
'vears  a  business  character,  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  should 
have  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Oeolot/lcal  Pact  A ;  o)\  the  Cniat  of  the  Earth.  What  it  /.>*,  and 
u'hat  are  its  Uses.  By  the  Kcv.  \V.  (  J.  Barrett,  Kuyston.  Loiuluii : 
Artlmr  Hall  A  Co.  i)[).  2S8. 

In  the  j)resent  cosinorainic  a^e,  when  everybody  must  see  somethiin,' 
t)l’  everything,  it  is  no  mean  attainment  to  possess  the  exhibitor's  art 
ot‘  etleetively  p*ou]>in^  the  ready-made  works  ol’  absent  artisans, 
arran^dnj^  them  with  taste  and  diseernment,  and  thus  eontrihiitin^^  to 
iill  the  intellectual  Banoptieon.  This  merit  helon;Xs  to  Mr.  Barrett  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Without  in’etendin;:;  to  originality  oi*  diseoverv 
or  ])rol'undity  of  reiusoning,  he  has  j)rodueed  Irom  notes  of  oral  leetures 
a  pleasant,  truthful,  useful  general  ])ieture  of  gt‘ology.  The  wise  and 
earnest  student  will  not  seek  for  eneyelopa*dic  lore  in  a  ])opular  leetnn‘, 
but  the  disclosures  of  the  latter  may  induce  many  j)ersons  to  n*sort  to 
the  former.  Besides  the  class  to  which  such  treatises  are  only 
elementary,  there  is  an  incnaising  number  of  instructed  intelligent 
persons  who,  amidst  the  needful  din  of  common  life,  must  t)crforee  ie>t 
satistied  with  such  utterances  concerning  science  as  the  ])re.'^i‘nl.  A 
lively  style,  thorough  love  of  the  subject,  skill  in  (jiiotation — and  above 
all — a  manly,  reverent,  sound,  and  becoming  way  of  dealing  with  (Itul 
in  his  word  and  works,  enable  us  most  cordially  to  commend  this 
little  volume  to  the  lecture-loving  population  of  the.se  realms. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  Scripture  for  the  expression  of  a  eoimnun 
truth  at  ]).  Ifj,  and  in  a  statement  at  p.  D1  the  Devonian  culms  of 
carboniferous  age  are  confounded  witli  the  Bovev  coal,  which  is 
tertiary. 


EzeJiiel  and  the  Bool'  of  his  Prophecy  :  an  Exposition .  By  Patrick 
Fairbairn,  J).l).  Second  Fdition.  8vo.  Fdinburgh  :  T.  'IMMark. 

S('oTi.ANi)  is  far  ahead  of  the  southern  ])ortion  of  our  island  in  tlio 
juoduction  of  Bil)lical  commentaries  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  ago. 
'Idle  names  of  Brown,  Candlish,  Haldane,  Eadie,  Heiulerson,  and 
several  others  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  in  this  connexion,  nor 
will  that  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  learned  author  of  the  * 'ryp»)logy  ot 
Scripture,’  ami  of  the  valuable  exposition  of  Ezekiel  now  before  ns,  bo 
deemed  unworthy  to  he  ])laced  by  their  side.  We  heartily  congra¬ 
tulate  him,  and  the  redigious  public  at  large,  on  the  ap})earance  ol  :i 
second  edition  of  so  highly  meritorious  a  production,  and  we  trust 
that  now,  since  its  rejiutation  is  fairly  established,  so  long  an  in¬ 
terval  will  not  elapse  before  a  new  imiiression  shall  be  called  lor. 
It  deserves,  and  we  believe  it  will  attain,  a  widely  extended  circu¬ 
lation,  not  only  among  those  who  are  j)rofessionally  devoted  to 
the  study  of  divinity,  but  also  amongst  the  many  devout  and  in- 
tellig(‘nt  laymen  belonging  to  various  evangelical  bodies.  J  here  i> 
no  j)arade  of  learning  about  it  to  frighten  the  less  erudite  Iroin  its 
pages,  and  yet  it  is  sullieiently  rich  in  the  results  ol  prolound  aiuj 
earnest  study  to  tempt  the  careful  perusal  of  the  ripest  Biblical 
scholars.  Its  tone  is  uncompromisingly  orthodox  without  being 
bigoted,  ami  its  style  of  exposition  is  solid  and  clear.  M  hilst  lar  Ironi 
lacking  in  originality  and  independent  thought,  it  is  a  model  o 
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sobriety.  What  a  pit}'  but  T)r.  Cinuiniuj^  liad  sat  at  tbo  foot  of  our 
aiitlior,  and  conned  over  bis  sensibU*  ivinarks  uj)on  the  thirty -eighth 
chapter  of  the  propliet  before  indicting  upon  us  his  last  new  book, 
wliieb  we  hope  till  cither  he  or  the  religious  world  becomes  wiser,  will 
indeed  ju'ON’e  to  be  ‘  The  End.’ 


The  Woi'da  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  My  Or.  Rudolf  Stier.  Vol.  T.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Second  R(‘vised  and  Knlarged  (fcrman  Edition  bv 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Rope.  Edinburgh :  T.  ct  Clark. 

‘'I  hi:  Words  of  the  Word’ — such  was  the  striking  and  impressivt*  title 
which  Dr.  Stier  at  first  thought  of  jirefixing  to  his  work,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  bis  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  abandon 
this  intention,  and  to  adopt  in  preference  the  simpler  designation,  we 
are  not  sure  that  in  this  instance  second  thoughts  were  best.  We  will 
not,  howeviT,  (piarrel  with  his  tragrant  gift  for  the  sake  of  the  name, 
especially  in  a  ease  where  the  only  dilferenee  is  betwt'en  a  good  and  a 
possibly  better  one.  All  such  jioints  are  utterly  insignilieant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sublime  subject  wbieb  our  author  has  un<h‘rtaken  t<> 
handle.  It  was  a  happy  eone»,‘ption  when  In*  projected  a  eomnu‘ntary 
upon  the  sayings  of  lliin  who  spake  as  never  man  spaki*,  and  we 
express  tin*  unanimous  opinion  of  evangelical  (Jerinany,  when  we 
allinn  that  the  lofty  idea  has  been  worthily  carried  out.  Dr.  Stier  is 
a  rijie  scholar,  a  man  of  inasiadine  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
(h*vout  and  bumble  Christian,  lie  sits  at  the  feet  of  .I(‘sus  to  learn 
of  Him,  and  abhors  the  imjiiety  of  jiutting  his  own  thoughts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  threat  Teacher.  Tlu^  only  post  he  aspin*s  to  is  that  of 
plain  Mr.  Interpreter,  and  most  ably  does  be  acipiit  him.self  in  that 
eapai'ity.  We  know  of  no  exposition  of  the  (rospels  which  can  eomj>are 
with  this  invaluable  ])roduetion.  His  commentary  on  the  Sermon 
on  tin;  Mount,  lor  instance,  which  occupies  a  great  j»ortion  ol  tin* 
present  volume,  is  decidedly  siipt'rior  to  either  Tholuek’sor  ( )lshausen’s, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Let  our  readers  procure  the  work,  and 
alter  judging  lor  tliemselves,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  eoineidi^  in  our 
opinion,  and  be  grateful  to  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  its  very 
great  merits.  _ 

Liipresslous  of  China  and  the  Present  Jicvoluiion :  its  Progress 
and  Prospects.  By  Capt.  Fishbourne,  Commander  of  the  ‘  Hermes’ 
on  her  late  visit  to  Nankin.  pi>.  tU.  Crown  Svo.  <>s.  London: 
Seeley,  .Lu*kson,  A  Halliday.  1S55. 

lilts  book  should  have  received  an  earlier  notice:  it  is,  indeed,  ol 
little  n.se  to  ])raise  a  book  of  this  kind,  except  at  the  time  of  its 
l>nl>lieation,  for  its  contents  are  soon  absorbed  into  contemporary 
literature,  and  the  tojiies  on  which  it  treats  naturally  undergo  a  change 
<^1  ]>hase  or  of  interest.  We  will,  therefon*,  content  ^mrselves  with 
describing  the  work  in  few  words.  It  contains  the  observations  and 
T'  lb'ctions  of  a  Christian  and  intelligent  man,  who  had  rare  op|M)r- 
t unities  of  forming  a  good  judgment  on  one  ol  the  most  remarkable 
movements  of  this  century.  On  that  movement  we  deem  it  premature 
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to  prophesy — oven  the  materials  of  criticism  are  very  imperfect— hut 
Capt.  Fishbourne  is  one  of  those  who  have  done  most  and  lust  to 
enable  us  to  understand  it.  His  Iwok  deserves,  and  will  doubtless 
obtain — indeed,  we  should  suppose,  has  obtained — extensive  notice. 


An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the 
(rennan  of  Hcrnard  Rudolf  A heken.  Kdited  by  Charles  ^lerivale, 
H.I).  London:  Loiuj^man  A  Co.  185 1.  pp.  481. 


Tiik  ])resent  volume,  difterent  in  plan,  arran;j;ement,  and  [)urpose  from 
any  other  Lite  of  Cicero  in  the  Knj^lish  lan^uiu^e,  is  intended  to  1‘iirnish 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  with  an  exact  philosoj)hical  acquaintance  with 
the  hio;jjraphy  of  one  of  the  ^eatest  of  ancient  Romans.  It  were 
supiM-tluous  to  remark  on  the  extreme  value  of  a  work  like  the  j)resent, 
which,  in  its  Kn^lish  form,  happy  in  translation  and  type,  is  another 
specimen  of  the  hc‘auty  of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  3lossrs. 
Longman,  'fhe  title  which  Mr.  Charles  Merivale  has  given  the  work 
may  mislead  the  reader  at  first.  M.  Aheken  had  designated  his  work 
‘Cicero  in  his  Letters’ — implying  that. the  orator’s  life  could  he  well 
read  from  a  chronological  arrangiMnent  of  his  letters.  Why  uot  retain 
so  ex])rcssive  a  title?  Ijiterate  men  will  not  rei^uire  that  it  should  he 
explained :  illiterate  men  will  not  read  the  hook,  and,  therefore,  the 
ex]>lanation  is  not  needed  on  their  ;u*count.  The  volume  is  of  great 
value;  not  the  less  so  because  of  the  admirable  analvsis  which  it  fur- 
lushes  of  Cicero’s  moral  and  j)olitical  character. 


Tain's  llistoni  of  the  Colonization  of  America.  Kdited  by  William 
lla/litt,  Ks(|.,  Rarrister-at-Law.  Jn  Two  Volumes.  London: 
T.  C.  Newby. 

ThiK  pid>lic  probably  arc  not  aware  that  ‘  Talvi  ’  is  the  assumed  name 
of  Caroline  von  .lacob,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  IVofessoi  in  Ger¬ 
many,  ami  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  eruditi*  Dr.  Robinson,  author 
of  ‘  Riblical  Researches  in  l^ah^stine,’  &.Q.  The  aim  of  the  writer  of 
the  work  lK‘fore  us  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  great  American 
Commonwealth  from  its  origin,  aiul  thus,  as  the  volumes  were  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  (lerman,  and  chiefly  circulate  among  the  constantly 
increasing  (lennan  population  in  the  States,  they  were  intended^ 
for  the  instruction  of  the  authoress’s  compatriots,  not  a  few  of 
whom,  wearit'd  with  the  des])otism  which  rules  their  country  as  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  rendered  sick  at  heart  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  rulers 
to  their  oaths,  look  longingly  towards  the  land  beyond  the  Atlantic 
where  thousands  of  their  brethren  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Indeed, 
unless  the  same  absolute  authority  which  fetters  the  (lennan  press, 
and  hinders  the  healthy  mlvancement  of  the  (lerman  people,  shall 
put  a  check  to  the  flow  of  emigi’ation,  many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  a  jKiwerful  and  free  (jennan  State  will  be  in  existence  on  the 
North  American  crontinent.  These  admirable  volumes  will  do  not  a  little 
to  increase  yet  more  the  desire  for  emigration  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  mourn  in  bondage,  and  sigh  over  the  desolations  ot  their  belovc 
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fatherlaiul.  In  England  we  have  not  l)et*n  deticient  in  t‘xcellent  histo- 
rieal  aeeounts  of  the  colonization  of  at  least  New  England.  Neal, 
Robertson,  and  Clialiners,  who  had  iwcess  to  the  dociiinents  in  the 
CoUmial  Otliee,  have  supplied  the  English  public  with  exci‘lh‘nt  narra¬ 
tives  of  that  colonization;  but,  with  the  (‘xcejdion  of  the  book  of 
Kileling,  the  (Jernian  ])ublic  had  no  satisfactorv  work  on  the  subject 
until  the  publicatitui  of  these  volumes  by  ‘'Palvi,’  and  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  grt*at  work,  'fbe  volumes  are  well  written, 
philosophical,  instructive,  and  highly  entertaining,  ami  are  worthy 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  lovers  of  historv. 


Missions  Crgcd  itpou  (he  State,  on  (ivoinula  both  of  Dutg  and  Policy. 
An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Maitland  IVize  in  the  year  ISo‘J.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  A  (’o. 
\>\>.  127. 


Sir  BkiikCiRINK  Maitl.vnd  long  held  a  military  command  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  was  widl  known,  not  only  as  an  eminently  good  man, 
but  also  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  grand  objects  of  missionary 
lalnnir.  From  res)>eet  to  the  gern'ral’s  memory,  his  surviving  I’riemls 
founded  two  ^laitland  scholarsbijis  in  the  grammar  school  at  .Madras, 
and  a  triennial  ])rize  in  the  Fniversity  of  Cambridge,  for  an  English 
essay  on  tin*  sub]i‘ct  of  missionary  taiteiTrise.  The  atithor  of  the 
jirescnt  essay,  which  secured  the  prize,  is  an  ailmirable  advocate 
of  the  cause  whosi*  claims  he  enforces.  Our  prineipb‘s  <lo  not,  of 
course,  ])ermit  us  to  sanction  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  state 
interference  on  lK*half  of  missionary  service;  but  wt*  fully  agree  with 
all  that  he  has  said  in  this  very  abb*  essay  on  the  social  and  political 
advantages  of  missions,  both  to  our  own  and  to  heathen  lands.  True 
charity  blesses  both  giver  and  reeeivi‘r. 


The  First  Cause;  or,  a  Treatise  upon  the.  lieiny  and  Attributes  of  Cod. 

In  Two  Barts — viz.,  1.  The  Proof  from  Ueason  ;  2.  'The  Proof 

from  Revelation.  By  .1 .  (’.  Wbish,  M.A.  Svo.  pp.  117.  London: 

Seelev,  Jackson,  Si  llallidav.  lSo5. 

WiiATKVKR  maybe  thought  of  the  ]>rizc-<.‘ssay  system,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  many  minds  to  iinjiortant 
subjects,  and  secures  a  ]>ractieal  result  in  the  form  of  numerous  publi¬ 
cations.  Our  tal)lc  is  alwavs  bearing  ]>root  of  the  stimulating  etfects 
of  literary  competition.  After  every  a<ljudication,  we  are  called  to  the 
wntemplation  of  several  works  owing  their  existence,  ayowt-tlly  or 
without  avowal,  to  the  announcement  of  a  premium.  The  volume 
l)efore  us,  we  are  told,  ‘was  sent  to  compete  for  the  Burnett  premiuing  ; 
but  as  its  j)ublication  was  not  intemled  to  (b*pend  upon  the  issue,  it  was 
in  the  press  before  the  decision  was  jumouneed.’  Jt  is  no  h\isim*88  ot 
ours  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits  in  relation  to  that  award,  or  to  in- 
i'titute  .a  comparison  between  it  an<l  the  sucoesstul  treatises.  VVe, 
however,  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Whish,  without  producing 
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anything  very  original  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  existence  and  attri- 
hutes,  has  furnished  an  essay  of  luueh  solid  exeellenee,  containing  not  a 
little  acute  thout^ht  and  foreihle  reasoning.  Dividiiii;  his  work  into  Two 
Parts — the  Proof  from  Keason,  and  the  Proof  from  lievelation — and 
adopt iiiLC  the  a  posfrriori  argument,  he  maintains  his  ])Ositions,  with 
which  in  general  we  agree,  with  judgment,  moderation,  and  a  ooni- 
petent  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  tpiestions  discussed. 


The  (^hurrhes  for  the  l^imes,  and  the  Preaehers  for  the  People.  Hv 
William  Ferguson.  London:  15.  L.  (Jreeii.  pp.  JlOS. 

This  is  an  honest  and  outs])oken  hook,  hy  an  energetic,  devoted,  and 
lahorious  minister,  pointing  out  many  of  the  evils  which  obtain 
among  Xoneonformist  ehurehes,  and  suggesting  ajjpropriate  reniedii's 
for  tlu'in.  The  excellent  author  ranges  over  an  extensivt*  s]ihere; 
shrewdly  detecting  latent  errors;  and,  in  no  measured  terms, eondenins 
professions  which  are  unreal,  and  religious  ohservanees  which  are  a 
mockery.  We  have  long  heen  convinced  of  many  of  the  serious  evils 
which  lu‘  deserihes  and  deplores,  especially  in  relation  to  th(‘  economies 
of  some  of  our  smaller  dissenting  societies.  That  an  advocate  of  nt‘t‘d- 
f\d  reforms,  so  ahh‘  and  zealous  as  our  author,  may  lind  his  volume 
extensively  and  protitahly  read,  will  give  us  much  satisfaction  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  heartily  commend  it. 


Journal  of  a  Crniae  amonp  the  Islands  of  thelJ'estern  Pacific,  kc.  \'e. 
I ly  Captain  .1.  F.  Krskine,  K.X.  London:  John  Murray.  j)j).  ISS. 


Fhom  the  days  of  Anson  and  of  Cook,  the  Jhicitie  Ocean  has  heen  one 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  modern  travel  and  advintinv. 
4'ht‘r(‘in  are  i.slands  of  romantic  heauty  ;  i)eople  with  ])eeuliar  eharae- 
teristies.  now  heeoming  rajhdly  extinct,  or  passing  from  the  grosser 
forms  of  harharity  towards  the  confines  of  civilization.  Here  are 
growths  and  phenomena  unknown  to  naturalists,  whose  researches 
have  heeu  confined  to  the  Old  World,  or  merel}’  to  the  Ammieaii 
continent  ;  and  thither  have  missionaries  .sailed,  carrying  with 
them  that  truth  which  perishes  not  or  changes  not  with  the  decays 
or  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  whose  heroic  courage  and  persistence 
are  .shedding  the  rays  of  a  moral  loveliness  upon  the  Edens  of  the 
Southern  Sea.  Those  which  now  are  thinly  populated  islands,  or 
inhahited  hv  men  whose  henighted  minds  can  with  dilliculty  compre¬ 
hend  the  elements  of  the  Chri.stian  faith,  will  he  inhahited,  hefore  many 
years  have  passed,  hy  hrave,  energetic,  and  refined  peo}»les.  emigrants 
either  from  Europe  or  from  the  United  States.  The  Hritish  (lovernment 
and  ])eople  are  under  no  small  obligation  to  the  accomplished  and  skillnl 
commander  who  narrates,  in  the  volume  we  now  hrietly  notice,  his  cruise 
in  the  ‘  Havannah’  frigate  among  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacitic. 
Such  a  work  deserves  a  longer  notice,  hut  which,  however,  we  find  it  ini- 
]>ossihlo  to  give.  Adorned  and  enriched  hy  plates  and  ma})s  c«)ntainiiig 
the  most  recent  information,  written  with  the  freshness  and  ability,  and, 
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from  the  best  evidence,  thoroup^hly  impartial  in  narration,  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  detail,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prononnei^  Captain  Erskine’s  volnine 
a  valuable  addition  to  onr  maritime  literature.  They  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  missionary  labour  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  be  speaks  of  the  ministers,  their  exertions, 
successes,  and  hospitalities.  It  is  cheering  to  learn,  on  testimony  st) 
unexceptionable  as  that  of  Captain  Erskine,  that  the  servants  of  the 
truth  are  doin^  a  noble  work  in  the  islands  of  tlie  l*aeilic  ;  and  for 
full  information  on  the  subject  we  heartily  eoinmeud  this  admirable 
volume  to  our  numerous  readers. 


A  Few  TT'onla  io  the  Aewn.  Hy  One  of  Themselves.  Eeap  8vo. 
])p.  2lU.  London:  .lohn  Chapman.  1S55. 

Written  by  a  .Jewess — the  late  ('harlotte  Montellore  — these  pap's 
are  desiLToed  to  brinjj^  out  the  relii^ions  and  moral  element  of  .In- 
daisin,  and  to  ])nrify  and  quicken  the  relii^’ions  and  moral  life  of  .lews. 
There  is  mueh  in  them  that  all  enlightened  students  of  the  llebn'w 
Scriptures  will  a])prove,  and  all  well-wishers  to  the  ancient  ))eople  will 
hope  may  find  acceptance.  The  ethical  features  of  the  old  dispensa¬ 
tion  are  well  ])resented,  and  some  of  the  chief  needs  of  its  disci  pies  aiv 
tenderly  and  earnestly  addressed.  Hut  there  is  laekinjj:,  hi  onr  view, 
an  insight  into  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Hebrew  system,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  spiritual  renovation.  What  Paul  saw  in  the 
faith  and  service  of  jirophets  and  ])riests  the  authoress  does  not  apjiear 
to  have  seen,  and  history  as  well  as  insjiiration  teaches  us  to  rei,mi\l 
that  as  the  necessary  instrument  of  holy  life.  4'he  character  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  Deity,  moral  ])reee])ts,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  howeviT 
clearly  and  beautifully  expounded,  without  the  revealed  truth  of  me¬ 
diation  and  divine  influence,  neither  realize  our  idea  of  the  ‘  jnire  and 
noble  revelation,’  nor  satisfy  our  sense  of  the  wants  of  .lew  or  (Jentih*. 

<  V 


God  and  his'  Jf^orJea ;  0)%  the  Existence  of  God  in  httnuoni/  with 
Jluman  Consciousness.  Jiy  the  Lev.  Thomas  Roberts.  Crown  Svo. 
pp.  11)5.  Partridge,  Oakey,  Co.  1S55. 

There  is  no  problem  more  solemn  than  the  existence  of  Deity  ;  and 
none  reipiiring  at  the  jiresent  time  more  anxious  thought  on  the  part 
of  philosophers  and  philanthro])ists.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliere 
are  some — there  are  many — who,  if  not  ])repared  to  deny  tin* 
existence  ofCod,  yet  profess  an  inability  to  believe  in  it.  \\  hat  is 
the  ])roof  of  this  fundamental  fact?  And  how  may  it  be  used  ?  Are 
logical  reasonings  of  use,  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind  r  Or  is  the  matter 
one  of  eouseiousness?  The  author  of  ‘  God  and  his  \\  orks’  ‘  has  taxed 
reason  to  the  utmost ;  and,  as  a  conseipienee,  is  constrained  to  :idmit 
that,  however  legitimate  and  exalted  her  functions,  she  is  but  the 
handmaid  and  interjireter  of  faith.  The  existence  of  God  must  b(* 
received  by  faith.’  beginning  with  the  existence  of  God  as  a  realizeil 
fact,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  his  being  and  his  attri- 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  S  S 
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butcs.  We  cannot  pve  an  analysis  of  his  reasonings,  nor  even  indicate 
tlicni,  hut  commend  the  carehil  study  of  his  work  to  those  who  take 
an  intelli<^cnt  interest  iu  its  momentous  theme.  They  will  soon  led 
that  they  arc  in  the  ])resence  of  one  who  has  deeply  pondered  that 
theme  with  not  unworthy  j)owers.  His  intellect  is  fresh  and  keen, 
lie  has  nothin"  stale  or  commonplace  in  suhstance  or  form.  (>eea- 
sionally  too  rapid  and  impetuous,  ho  has  presented  a  "reat  subject 
within  a  small  eom])ass,  and  condensed  into  a  manual  an  amount  of 
thought  that  might  easily  have  been  expanded  into  a  bulky  tome. 


1.  d  Gloditarj/  of  Military  Tenuft ;  inteniled  as  a  Ifaudbool'  for  Junior 
( ){licvrs,  Candidates  for  Commissions,  and  Headers  of  Military  Terms. 
London  :  liongman  &  Co. 

2.  Popular  Military  and  Xaval  Dictionary  of  M  ar  Implements  and 
M'ar  Terms.  Hy  Alfri'd  Pij)er.  London:  Simpkin  Co. 

'Fiif.  des])atches  and  military  correspondence  from  the  seat  of  wiu*  are 
frecpiently  unintelligible  to  the  ])uhlic,  from  the  occurrence  of  technical 
ttTins,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  ordinary  reader  is  ignorant.  Besides 
this,  particulars  as  to  the  organization  of  our  army  and  navy  ;  their 
strength  ;  the  nature  and  eonstruetion  of  fortresses  and  of  siege  works; 
the  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence;  and  the  meaning  of  j)roi‘essional 
phrases,  become  universally  interesting  at  a  time  like  the  ])resent,  when 
the  eonlllet  in  the  Hast  is  the  subject  of  every  man’s  thought  and  con¬ 
versation.  The  two  Manuals  prefixed  are  de.signed  to  atford  popular 
explanations  of  .seientilie  terms,  and  will  he  found  of  great  service  not 
only  from  the  detinitions  they  contain,  hut  from  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  they  supjily  on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 


The.  Little  Philosopher ;  or,  the  Science  of  Familiar  Things.  By 

Thomas  Tate,  F.K.S. A.  Book  1.  p[).  01.  II.  jip.  170.  lll.pp.201. 

London  :  JiOngman  A  Co. 

’I'liE  ohji‘et  ])ro])OS(‘d  in  this  series  of  useful  little  hooks  is  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Natural  and  Exiierimental  Philosophy  from  the  ])roperties 
and  uses  of  familiar  things.  These  numbers  touch  on  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  and  Physics.  The  Illustrations  are  numerous  and  well 
ehostai  for  the  jiurposc.  The  text,  also,  is  in  a  simjile  style,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  young.  The  author  has  had  much  expe- 
rieuec  in  such  hooks.  Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  favour- 
ahly  noticing  one  or  two  small  works  of  his  in  ‘  Gleig’s  Series.’ 


The  Byc~icays  of  the  Bible.  By  the  llev.  Kichard  Brown. 

2s.  Liverpool :  E.  Howell. 

Tins  is  a  peculiar  hook  with  a  peculiar  title.  It  is  a  series  of  Es.says 
on  debatable  subjects  which  are  indirectly  introduced  or  incidentally 
taught  in  the  Bilde.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chajiters, — viz.,  ‘The 
Number  of  the  Bighteous,’  ‘The  Salvation  of  Infants,’  ‘  Heavenlv 
Ueeognition,’  ‘  The  Outward  Form  and  Features  of  the  Bedeemer,’ 
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‘The  War  in  Heaven,’  ‘  Does  llaptism  save  ns  r’  ‘The  Intermediate 
State,’  ‘  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,’  ‘  The  ^Millennial  Reign  of 
Christ,’  ‘  Ikptism  lor  the  Dead,’  ‘Degrees  in  Glory,’  ‘Where  is  the 
Celestial  Paradise  situated  ?’  ‘  The  King’s  Highway  ;  or.  Things  which 
accompany  Salvation.’ 

The  writer  has  given  out  much  material  for  thought  and  rellection. 
He  has  closely  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in 
all  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  has  made  it  his  Lust  aj)peal.  Though 
too  prolix  and  too  dill  use  in  some  parts  of  his  work,  yet  we  can  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it  to  the  inquirer  and  to  religious  educators  of  the 
young.  _ 


;  or,  Alan  in  hia  relation  to  the  llohj  Spirit, 
lievcaled  Truth,  and  Divine  Grace.  Hv  W.  U.  Raker.  Jiondon : 
Ward  Co. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  ^Ir.  Raker’s  creed,  and  cannot. 
He  has  made  a  subtle  effort  to  disturb  and  nauove  the  foundations  of 
hope  on  which  the  best  of  men  rest,  ainl  he  has  not  attempted  to 
provide  any  substitute.  He  avows  Ids  belief  in  the  Rible,  and  talks 
largely  about  the  power  of  truth,  but  not  a  sentence  indicati's  that  his 
mind  has  ever  yielded  to  its  intluence.  He  avows  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  he  virtually  denies  that  that  Spirit 
carries  on  any  operations  in  the  human  heart. 

There  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  any  note  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit, 
from  Dr.  Owen  to  Dr.  Stowcll,  whom  Mr.  Raker  docs  not  ojipose.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  protest  to  the  contrary,  \ve  are  bound  in  all  honesty 
to  say  that  his  work  is  decidedly  rationalistic  in  its  tendency,  and  that 
its  appropriate  title  is  anti-evangel icisni. 


The  Nattire  of  Faith,  as  protective  affainst  Doctrinal  Error ;  the  Claim 
to  TnfaUihle  Authority ;  and  Daptismal  Rcyeneration  considered. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Edward  R.  Moeran,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Is.  Od.  liondon  :  Seeley  tt  Co. 

Tins  volume  contains  eight  adiniralde  sermons.  It  is  an  energetic 
and  evangelical  protest  against  the  errors  of  Romanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  twin-sister  Tractariaidsni  on  the  other.  Profound, 
original  thinking,  clear  and  forcible  reasoning,  and  ])ure  evangelical 
doctrine,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  ot  the  volume.  The 
Work  does  great  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author.  'Frinity 
College,  Dublin,  may  well  rejoice  in  having  its  chair  ot  moral  j)hilo- 
sophy  occupied  by  so  7.ealous  and  judicious  an  advocate  lor  the  truth. 
We  rejoice  that  the  work  has  already  reached  its  second  edition. 


Manna  in  the  Heart;  or.  Daily  Comments  on  the  liooh  of  Psalms, 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Families.  Ry  the  Rev.  Rarton  Rouchier. 
London  :  J .  F.  Shaw. 

The  former  volumes  from  Mr.  Rouchier’s  pen  clearly  showed  that  he 
'vas  (pialilicd  for  the  work  of  a  laithlul  commentator,  and  awakened 
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expectations  that  when  lie  turiu‘d  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament 
he  would  he  as  suceessiid  as  he  had  been  in  his  expositi(»ns  oi’  the 
Gospels.  Our  hij^hest  ex])ectations  have  been  realiz(‘d.  The  volume 
now  before  ns  embraces  from  the  lirst  to  the  seventy-eififhth  Psalm 
inclusive.  AVe  have  no  ])rofound  criticisms  nor  elaborate  ari^mnu'uts. 
The  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  piety  of  the  Christian  and  not  to  the 
learning  of  the  scholar.  It  is  written  in  a  luminous,  chaste  stvlc, 
is  evangelical  in  its  teachings,  and  is  well  adajded  to  aid  tlu‘ 
devotions  of  the  healthy  Christian  in  his  closet,  or  to  comfort  the 
afllictcd  in  the  chamber  of  suflerin".  !Many  jiortions  of  the  work  are 
hii'hly  sui^^estive,  and  will  he  ajipreciatcd  by  thinkini^  and  studious 
readers. 


liafioiud  (MOiUineas.  After  the.  of  Christ,  and  the  IVritteii 
Coices  of  His  Church.  15y  Rowland  W  illiams,  1>.I).  Fellow  and 
Formerly  'i'utor  of  Kind’s  College,  Cambridge,  ami  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Lampeter.  lOs.  (id.  London  :  lk‘11  Daldy. 

AVr  confess  we  looked  with  suspicion  on  this  volume,  as  we  do  on  every 
book  which  j)laees  ‘the  written  voices  of  Christ’s  church’  in  tln‘  same 
catet^ory  as  ‘  the  mind  of  Christ.’  NVe  think  the  latter  the  only  safe 
and  infallible  ^uide  to  ‘  Rational  (Jodlincss,’  while  the  former  is  vairue, 
confused,  and  dangerous.  Traetarianism  is  based  on  the  I’ormer,  and 
evangelical  religion  on  the  latter.  A  careful  reading  of  the  volume, 
however,  has  removed  the  susjneions  we  lirst  entertained.  These 
sermons  j)ossess  some  good  (pialities.  They  arc  free  from  traetariaii 
teaching,  yet  unha])pily  they  are  not  evangelical.  Air.  AVilliams  speaks 
of  ‘  tin*  Rook  of  Proverbs,’  as  containing,  ‘  like  the  ‘  Essa\’s  of  Lord 
Raeon,’  the  Knglish  ‘  S])eetator,’  and  the  ‘  Rambler.’  a  number  of  those 
]>ithy  sayings  and  just  relleetions,  which  contribute  to  form  our  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  insensil)ly  build  up  the  character,’  })age  lOS.  On  page 
!(»*)  he  says  that  when  Christ  uttered  that  memorable  exclamation, 
‘  Aly  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  r’  ‘we  should  under¬ 
stand  him  to  have  uttered  the  whole  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.’ 
And  on  ])age  22S,  he  ])leads  for  the  popish  doctrine  of  a  Christian 
priesthood.  ‘  The  Xew  d’estament,’  he  says,  ‘  tells  no  more  against  a 
priesthood  than  against  a  Sabbath,  though  it  discourages  Judaic  hard¬ 
ness  in  both.’  AVe  regard  these  statements  as  calculated  to  produce 
much  mischief,  and  regret  that  many  similar  ones  are  to  be  I’oimd 
throughout  these  sermons. 


Our  State  Church  :  her  Structure^  Doctrines,  Dorius,  and  Character. 
A  Manual  of  Dissent.  Ry  AV.  R.  Raker,  author  of ‘Anti-Mys¬ 
ticism,’  Ac.  Ac.  Jjondon  :  W'ard  A  Co. 

Tins  volume  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  (piestiou 
between  dissenters  and  the  abettors  of  a  State  Church.  The  organization 
of  the  State  Church  is  shown  to  be  of  materials  which  the  worldly- 
minded  furnish  and  the  word  of  God  repudiates,  while  its  ])rineiplcs 
ot  union  are  those  of  human  invention.  The  doctrines  ot  the  State 
Church  are  set  forth  as  anti-scriptural,  delusive  and  ruinous  in  their 
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tendencv.  Tlio  ceremonies  are  sli.uvn  f .  i  e  i  .  . 
ciliated  to  eiiireiuler  lorinali'^m  uwl  1  ^  orij^in,  and  eal- 

state  Churcl.1.as  ae. nuVcJfor  in  I  ■  ' ^ ll>e 
the  spiritual  wellare  of  souls,  is  liillV‘exliil,3^^  nidillerenee  to 

to  examine  the  pattern  <dven  hvCMdl*  .f  .  ^  invited 

zatimi,  or  eoinmunity,  called  tile  Stat.’ ('l'  '  ll  " 

discrepancy  which  exists  h<'fu'»  i  mich,  and  thus  to  learn  the 

policy,  lilitieal  In  ll:  S-l  r-e  -1  one  of  hu.nan 

political  than  spiritual.  ‘iction,  its  results  are  iar  more 

„  /=-%  .W,,.  K„„  j, 

<>».  Wlon:  (!roonil,ri,ljre.tSons. 

^OMK  autliors  are  ‘»*uiltv  of  wino  <•  •  • 

mission.  The  wrirerof  the  liftl.'v  o'"  »>■>»  of  eom- 

ola.s.  We  do  not  ol,  ecrs,l  mtr  ''fT 
omission  of  the  <-reat  I'  rincioh*  tf  ^  '  1'  written  as  to  his 

book  contains  a  eurirrSie  r'T'  n‘'‘  The 

Jlany  domestic  errors  iire  noint  •  I  ‘““I  •'  about  twenty  v<'ars. 
able  hints  on  houselLec  .inll  .  • an, I  nnuly  \-alu. 

form,  is  i-„o,.,.,(_  r^,j  1  i"  ;  ||  K'y  ’  I'olwon,  of  every  kind  and 

a-s  a  holy  .lay,  hut  a.s  a  Sde  t  “s  '''  ‘  it,  not 

to  jileiisure-.seekim'  ahroa.l  I)  "  ‘^^'‘,^''  *^■"'""0  *''b‘'nls  at  home,or 

reeorded,  hut  neither  counsel  ‘'''.'“'•"Ities  ami  alllictions  are 

religion  teaches.  Cha, mo  "*  "'‘‘y 

only  oracle  with  which  this  fm  l'  h'o'l,  and  human  policy  the 
tbe  hook,  we  coild  not  re  '  In  m  ^  “.‘‘'l'‘^‘">ted.  While  rea.ling 

guage  of  Scrinture  ‘C  I  '  ‘‘i’j’.  y'""  to  the  author  the  lan- 

=,  “''Ttuie—  (,od  was  not  mall  his  thoughts’ 

o  * 

1.  T/te  lieidtion  hetieeeii  tin*  Ifnln  ’  t  ? 

gicnl Scinicr  He  f  I >  tnin 'f? xome parts  of  Gcoh. 

fro, a  the  lvU,-s  onhr^Fh^Th  T'','  Violations 

I).l>.  J*utH  ..  ^'''''‘^^''i’^oci-auicnls.  liy  Itobert  Halley 
These  VO  ”•  -'ackson  .fc  Walford! 

wlition  of  thr'V'onr^^^^  *'"i‘  ‘1"“"!'*  '""‘■"mi 

•'‘bva.lyhcen^rouImS  Th!  "itieal  ju, lament  has 

<10  at  1, resent  tic  .7/  them  and  we  have  therefore  nothing  more  to 

Tl.is  form  /I  a  wee?  T-^  tl>ey  are  now  issucl! 

fuited  to  the  eireunistolccr'of  T ^jbeap,  they  arc  well 

in  every  part  of  the  c  Jm.f  brfge  class,  and  ought  to  he  found 

are  appreciated  or  it  ■'  I'f'^  'rlmrc  the  principles  of  Congregationalism 

WtuLs  was  adant.si’  o’“l  ‘*t  ,''•’'"^''1.  The  original  edition  of  these 

gregational  body  nor  r'l  tbe  more  allluent  members  of  tbe  con- 

priority  to  tlunn  ’  -VM  l!  ‘““f'  ‘‘‘••“b'y  coneclcd 

sbould  speedilv  be  ■  that  the  more  numerous  class 

^P^tdily  be  supplied  with  an  edition  suited  to  their  eircuni- 
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stances.  This  dcinaiKl  is  now  lully  met,  and  it  remains  with  ('on^re- 
gationalists  tlicmselvcs  to  say  whether  they  sullieiently  value  tlieir 
principles  and  apj)reeiate  their  own  literature  to  i;ive  to  the  iMiter- 
])rise  their  zealous  support.  Wt‘  have  heard  it  intimated  that  thoui^di 
the  first  and  second  issues  of*  this  edition  had  an  extensive  sale,  the  tact 
lias  heiui  ditlereiit  with  the  later  ones.  We  can  scarcely  cix'dit  such 
a  rumor.  It  is  too  discreditable  to  he  easily  admitted.  All  ])urchasers 
of  the  earlier  volumes  should  lose  no  time  in  completini^  their  sets,  and 
those  who  have  risen  into  public  life  since  the  reprint  commenced,  should 
imnu'diately  possi*ss  themselves  of  such  volumes  as  are  yet  on  saK*. 

In  commending  the  ‘Congregational  licctures’  to  our  readers,  we  lurd 
scarcelv  sav  that  we  express  no  opinion  on  the  sid>ject  discussed  by 
Dr.  Halley.  W  e  are  pledged  to  neutrality  on  the  baptismal  i|uestion, 
and  have  never  violated  the  compaet.  The  advocates  of  adult  baptism 
mav  learn  much  from  his  volume,  whatever  thev  think  of  the  inaiu 
views  which  aiv  broached. 


Con (fr used  Ae/c.?  on  tSrripfnre :  heinf/  ihc  Snlslance  of  Sermons 
.C reached  htf  the  late  Itee.  dJdirard  Jiicl'ersieth,  Jiector  of  ir<i/ton, 
Herts.  Selected  from  his  manuscript  Sermon  Notes,  and  edited  by 
his  Son,  Kdward  Henry  Hickersteth,  A.M.,  lleetor  of  Hinton  kar¬ 
tell,  Dorset.  lOs.  6d.  Ijondon :  Seelev. 

'rnr.  character  and  writings  of  the  late  Falwanl  iliekersteth  are  so 
highly  appreciated  by  evangelical  (Miristians  of  all  denominations,  as  to 
secure  for  any  ]»osthumous  piddication  of  his  a  cordial  welcome. 
In  the  absenct*  of  this  prest'nfe  tlu‘  intrinsic  merits  of  this  volume 
entitle  it  to  a  large  nimilu'r  of  attentive  readers.  We  have  a  hundred 
and  forty-i‘ight  jiassages  of  Scripture  examined  and  explained.  Tlii'se 
‘  S(‘rmon-notes’  an*  not  dry  criticisms,  but  familiar  cx))ositions  of  sacred 
truth.  'Fhe  critic  is  lost  in  the  CMiristian  teacher.  No  one  can  read 
them  attentively  without  si*eiug  the  salutary  suggestive  inllueuee  they 
an*  calculated  to  exert,  d’ln*  yo\mg  minister  or  clergyman  will  find  in 
this  volume  some  valuable  models  of  sermon  writing. 


The  U'orliS  of  Stejdten  itJia.  lute  President  of  the 

U  esiei/an  I  niversitpy  L  nited  States.  11  vois.  London:  Sampson  leuv. 

TiiKsr.  Volumes  conn>rise  selections  from  the  manuscripts  ol  a  devoted 
and  able  Christian  minister.  T'here  is  a  freshness,  power,  and  lret‘dom 
about  them  which  render  them  worthy  of  circulation  in  this  country. 
The  first  is  a  volume  of  Sermons  and  Sketches,  many  oi  which 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  but  which  give  favorable  spi‘C'i- 
mens  of  the  autln)r’s  geiu‘ral  preaching.  The  second  vidunie  is  not 
inappropriate  to  students  in  our  colleges,  and  includes  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  scholastic  life,  and  discourses  to  the  graduating 
chu^ses  of  the  university.  Dr.  Dlin  was  a  man  of  eminently  catholic 
and  missionary  spirit,  and  was  active  in  the  formation  ot  the  Jiondon 
Kvangelioal  Alliance.  It  would  have  been  a  great  imiu'ovenicnt  to 
this  work  if  it  had  contained,  besides  his  }>ortrait,  a  liricf  sketch  ol  hi» 
life  and  labors. 
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History  of  Christian  Churches  and 
Sects,  from  the  Earliest  Ayes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Marsileii, 
M.A.  Svo.  Part  Vll.  3s.  (ul.  Lou¬ 
don:  Rlehard  Bentley. — Mr.  Marsdi'ii’s 
labors  are  rapidly  approaching  to  eoin- 
pletion.  iiis  work  is  tt)  consist  of 
eight  parts,  ot‘  which  the  seventh  is 
uow  before  us.  It  coneliules  the 
article  on  the  Chnrcli  of  Rome,  and 
contains  interesting  sketches  of  those 
of  Russia  and  Scotland.  The  former 
is  specially  attractive  at  the  i)resent 
moment,  and  will  tind  manv  readers. 
Whatever  ol)jectioiLs  may  lie  against 
some  features  of  ^Mr.  Marsden’s  plan, 
his  work  is  an  interesting  and  Iiighly 
creditable  addition  to  our  theological 
literature. 

Conrersation :  a  b'cture  addressed  to 
the  Literary,  Scientijie,  and  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Readiny.  By  Praneis 
Trench.  London:  .1.  W .  Parker  A  Son. 
— A  lecture  which  may  be  usefully 
read  by  many.  It  makes  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  originalitv;  does  not  alVeet  the 
profound;  but  is  distinguished  by 
gooil  sense  and  healthy  feelings. 

IVidoic-Rnrniny;  a  Xarraticc.  By  ! 
Henry  J(‘lVreys  Jhishby.  Post  Svo.  ! 
pp.  02.  London:  Longman  A  Co. —  I 
Itiis  is  a  reprint  from  the  ‘  Quart erlv  1 
Review,’  witii  aihlitious,  and  it  is  emi-  ; 
uently  worthy  of  perusal.  The  laliors  I 
of  Major  liudlow  in  suppressing  the  | 
Suttee  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  may 
well  encourage  the  benevohmt  elforts 
of  others.  We  cannot  perfectly  accord  , 
with  all  the  author  alleges  in  reference  i 
to  missionary  operations.  Onr  exei'p-  1 
tions,  however,  are  few  and  partial,  ■ 
wliilst  we  |)romis(‘  onr  reailers  both 
pleasure  and  information  from  tin* 
perusal  of  this  small  volume. 

The  Twofold  Slacery  of  Ihe  United 
States ;  irifh  a  project  of  Ed f-e mancipa¬ 
tion..  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.i).,  F.R.S. 
M  ith  Two  Maps.  Pea})  Svo.  ])p.  lot). 
London:  Adam  Scott. — We  have  no 
ilisnnte  with  Dr.  J  tail  on  the  excelleney 
of  liis  design  in  the  preparation  of  this 
small  volume,  but  wc  scrioitsly  demur 
to  the  cipiity  of  his  plan,  and  have  no 
fuith  in  its  practicability.  The  slave¬ 
holder,  not  the  slave,  is  the  guilty 
party,  and  the  former  therefore  must 


’  be  reipiired  to  aliandon  his  crime,  not 
the  latter  to  mh^em  himself  by  money. 

,  l)ress  as  a  I'inr*  Art.  By  .\Lrs.  Mcr- 
rilield.  Peaj>  Svo.  pp.  l/'3.  2s  (hi. 
Lomlon:  Hall,  Virtue,  A  (h). — W'e  do 
not  profess  to  be  very  skilful  in  the 
;  matters  to  which  this  volume  iiertains, 

:  but  our  fair  readei's  will  no  i  onbt  be 
attracted  bv  its  title;  nor  wil  tlnw  be 
I  unrewardeil  by  its  jierusal.  The  essays 
I  of  which  it  consists  were  originally 
j  published  in  the  ‘  Art  .lournal,’  and  in 
1  ‘  Sharp’s  Lomlon  .Magazine,’  anil  many 
extracts  from  them  liave  apjieared  in 
I  various  periodicals.  As  a  small  volume 
I  of  light  reading  on  nuitters  not  fre- 
(piently  treated  of,  it  mav  be  re:id  with 
j)leasnre.  .Mrs.  .Merritield  is  (‘vidently 
familiar  with  tin*  theme,  and  has 
devotiM  to  its  elucidation  much  thought 
and  time. 

Seciptnre  Readinys ;  or  The  Hihle 
'^  familiarly  e.rplaiiu‘d  to  the  \oany. 
i  Edited  by  the  Ra'v.  Robert  .lamie.son, 

I  D.D.  London  and  (Jlasgow  :  (Irillin  A 
(/o. — 'fids  is  till'  first  volume  of  a  .series. 
The  exjiosit ions  which  it  contains  are 
restricted  to  the  Book  of  (lenesis. 
'fhev  furnish  valuable  illustrations  of 
thelmrmonv  of  Scripture  and  .science. 
The  .style  is  perspicuous  and  pleasing, 
well  ealculated  to  interest  and  instrnet 
the  vjmng.  d'he  volume  will  be  highly 
prized  by  the  parent  who  devotes  a 
portion  of  the  Sabbath  t(j  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children,  and  also  by 
t he  teacher  of  a  Bible,  class.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  a  Sunday 
School  Library. 

Studies  front  History.  \  ol.  I .,  litehttrd  /. 
and  the  'I'hird  Crnsatle.  Midninimed  II. 
and  the  Util  of  the  (Ireclc  Lmptre.  By 
I  the  Rev.  William  11.  Rule.  London: 

I  .Mason. — 'riiese  studies  from  history 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  men  give 
I  a  character  to  the  times  in  which  they 
I  live.  In  this  view,  Bieliard  1.  is  a 
j  ri’jiresentative ol  the  liarbaric  lile  ot  the 
j  twelfth  century.  The  names  of  Henry 
I  11.,  and  of  Beeket,  will  never  fail  t») 

I  be  remcmliered  by  Englishmen ;  and 
through  them  we  glance  at  a  struggle 
of  our  ancestors  with  the  C^mrt  of 
Rome,acontliet  of  pat  riotism  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  early  germimition  of 
constitutional  liberties,  yet  waiting  for 
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the*  la|)sc  of  five  centuries  to  ri})en.  For  :  ance.  With  an  Tntroductorif  Cfmjjtft'on 
a  similar  reason  Mohammed  Jl.  is  the  Maine  Iaiw.  I>v  ^V.  H.  Itaker 


selected.  His  resistless  arms  "avt?  to 
Europe  a  shock  which  resulted  in  an 
entire  social  change,  and  made  the  w  ay 
for  a  new  era. 

Remains  of  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Somerville  llay^  A.M.^  some¬ 
time  Vicar  of  yet  her  hurt/  and  Ream  in- 
stery  Dorsetshire.  Comprising  Sermonsy 
Tract SyOnd  l/'tterSyfvHh  an  Ditroductori/ 
Memoir.  Hv  d’homas  (iraham,  M.l). 
London;  Simpkin  iV:  Marshall. — The 
biographer  and  the  port  rail-paint  (u*  are 
both  em|)loyed  in  the  work  of  delinea¬ 
tion.  ()ne  has  to  exhibit  the  inner 
man,  the  other  the  outward  form  and 
expression.  Loth  recpiire  study,  judg¬ 
ment,  taste,  and  experience.  \Ve  ad¬ 
vise  Dr.  (Jraham  to  study  th(‘  memoirs 
of  Andrew  Fuller  and  Kobert  Hall,  by 
J.  M.  Morris,  and  the  Ijife  of  the  H(‘v. 
Charles  Wolfe,  by  Arehdeaeon  l{\issell, 
before  he  again  ventun's  an  attempt 
in  biography.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilfid 
writer,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Honourable 
and  Ueverend  Somerville  Hay  woidil 
have  been  materiel  for  an  invaluable 
volume.  Tlu*  book  before  us  contains 
ample  ]>roofs  of  the  eminent  ]>iety, 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  persevering 
diligence  of  Mr.  Hav  as  a  clergyman 
of  t  he  (’hureh  of  England.  1 1  is  i)right  - 
ness,  however,  is  clouded  by  the  dim 
shadow  of  his  biograj)her.  Air.  Hay 
was  a  go»)d  subject  for  a  line  portrait, 
and  des('rved  better  workmansfiip  than 
Dr.  (iraham  has  ])ut  forth. 

The  Curse  of  Britain :  an  Vssaj/  on 
the  Bvilsy  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Intern per- 


Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Want 
Co.  This  little  volume  is  an  execllriit 
protest  against  intemptaauee,  the  fruit¬ 
ful  parent  of  nine-tdiths  of  the  eriiue 
and  ])overty  of  this  eo\intry.  This 
oi)inion  has  been  ratitied  by  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  magistrates 
and  judges.  And  though  we  eaimot 
(‘lulorse  every  sentiment  Mr.  Laker 
has  expressed,  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  society,  ami  we  heartily 
wish  him  success. 

The  Aljsurditjf  of  Vnhelief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  JW  Thomas  Alills.  l.ondoii: 
I’art ridge  A  Oakey.  This  pamphlet  of 
forty-four  ])ages  is  full  of  vigorous 
thoughts,  exjiressed  inelear  and  forcible 
language,  it  is  intended  to  show  tliat 
the  intidel  believes  more  than  the 
C'hristian,  and  with  a  much  less  amount 
of  evidence.  Mr.  A1  ills  has  admirahl) 
suce(‘eded  in  showing  that  the  unbe¬ 
liever  is  inconsistently  enalulous.  It 
is  a  valuable  pamphlet  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  men,  who  are  more 
often  assailed  by  the  gibes  than  by  the 
arguments  of  inlidelity. 

The  Irish  Refium  Donum.  Spec'chof 
dohn  Lright,  Esep,  M.L.,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  duly  0,  1''51-. 
London  :  {Society  for  the  Liberation  ot 
Religion  from  State  Fatronage  and 
Control. — An  able  speech  showing  the 
history,  mystery,  and  abuse  of  the 
Regium  Donum  in  Ireland,  which 
intlicts  a  blow  on  that  arrangement 
w  hich  it  cannot  long  survive. 


ixruirai  nf  tljt  3t!niit|i. 


In  ouu  last  nvmbeii,  wk  warned  our  readers  ac.ainst  the 
ORViovs  TENDENCY  of  recent  legislation  to  desecrate  the  Sunday. 
This  tendency  has  heen  visible  for  some  time  past,  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  Sunday  rpiestion. 
The  struggle  which  impends  may'  not  be  protracted,  but  it  will  be 
severe,  and  those  only  are  (jualitiedto  take  jiart  in  it  whose  views  have 
been  calmlv  matured.  AVe  are  not  sorry  that  the  evil  tendency  to 
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which  wc  advert  has  embodied  itself  in  the  form  of  a  new  society,  entitled 
‘The  National  Sunday  Leii^ue.’  Tlie  object  of  this  Society  is  ‘to 
obtain  the  opening  of  the  Hritish  ^luseiim,  and  other  national  institu¬ 
tions  on  Sunday  ;  also,  the  re})eal  of  the  law  which  compels  the  closing 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  collections  of  an  instructive  character, 
on  that  day.’ 

Sir  .Joshua  Walmsley,  is  ])resident,  and  among  the  viec- 

j>residents  are  Sir  .1.  V.  Shelley,  Hart.,  M.l*.,  W.  Seliuletield,  Esii.,  M.I*., 
W.  .1.  Fox,  Es(p,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Ksip,  M.l\,  and  (icorge 

l)aw.son,  M.A.,  of  Pirmingham.  T’he  nucleus  of  the  association,  wo 
are  informed,  has  existed  for  some  time,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  intluenee  ot  ‘  a  committee  of  working  men’  is  too  limited  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  sought.  A  more  extended  organization  has  therelbre 
been  resolved  on,  and  an  Address  is  now  issued,  setting  forth  in  distinct 
terms  the  constitution  and  end  of  the  society.  ‘The  ellbrts  of  the 
committee,’  we  are  told,  ‘have  been  hitherto  eontined  to  the  oj)ening 
ot  nafioHdl  institutions  only,  conceiving  that  in  this  they  were  assert¬ 
ing  a  public  right  rather  than  seeking  an  es])eeial  privilege.  Hut  the 
Cn/ntal  Palace,  in  its  inagnitieeut  and  artistic  decorations,  and  its 
accuimdat  ion  of  wonders  otherwise  inapproaehahle,  has  already  assumed 
the  character  of  a  national  undertaking,  and,  with  other  exhihitions  of 
a  less  pretentious  character,  claims  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  the 
public.  The  Committee,  therefore,  while  regarding  the  Sunday  opcaiing 
of  national  collections  as  their  primary  object,  cannot  exclude  from  the 
area  of  their  operations  similar  exhihitions,  although  such  may  bt*,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  residt  of  j>rivate  enterprise.’  So  far  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make,  save  that  which  lies  against  the  j)rimary  design  of 
the  society.  There  is  no  attempt  at  inystilieation.  Its  language  is 
clear  and  intelligible.  It  means  to  do  away  with  whatever  is  distinc¬ 
tively  religious  in  the  observances  of  Sunday,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
place  such  recreations  as  may  be  consonant  to  the  ta.stes  of  the  age. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  as  a  social  <piestion  that  Sunday  legislation  is 
treated.  The  League  does  not  recognise  either  sect  or  party,  and 
‘  would  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  inti‘rfert*nee  in  spiritual  matters.’ 

The  language  of  the  Address  on  this  point  is  exceedingly  niodi'rate. 
Its  framers  were  obviously  aware  of  the  objections  which  would  bo 


of  that  day.  It  would  not  deter  a  single  individual  Irom  attending  a 
place  of  worship,  but  would  offer  an  instructive  and  elevating  resort  to 
the  reflecting — an  innocent  means  of  relaxation  to  the  overburdened.* 
W'^e  are  thankful  for  this  moderation,  the  spirit  of  which  we  duly  esti¬ 
mate.  We  have  no  faith,  however,  in  the  limits  prescribed.  Let  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  be  surrendered  to  these  ‘  innocent  means  of 
relaxation,’  and  religious  worship  will  s})eedily  be  abandoned  by  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community.  There  is  much  cant  in  the 
talk  of  our  would-be  philanthropists  on  this  subject, — a  cant  the 
more  re])rehensible  from  its  being  in  open  antagonism  to  Christian 
truth.  Should  our  legislature  be  induced,  which  we  do  not  apprehend, 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  scheme,  a  worse  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  our 
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rdif^lous  intiTest  than  has  oceiuTcd  since  the  publication  ol*  tlie  ‘  Hook 
of  Sports.’ 

Tlie  friends  of  religion  have  met  this  movement  with  bceoniiinr 
j)romptitude.  The  ‘Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society’  has  issm-d  a  cir¬ 
cular,  inviting  the  Metroj)olitan  Committee  of  1850  to  resume  its 
labors,  ‘with  a  view  to  memorialize  the  Crown,  and.  if  necessarv,  to 
petition  I’arliament,  against  the  public  ])erformanees  of  music  in 
AVindsor  and  Kensiiii^fton  on  tlu‘  Ijord’s  Day,  and  :urainst  the  openin^^ 
of  the  Xational  (lalleries  and  Museums  thereon.’  We  nuiv  ther(“l’ore 
look  forward  to  a  severe  contest  in  the  coinini^  session,  and  it  b(*comes 
every  religious  man  to  j)repar(‘  for  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  travel  on  the  (’ontinent,’  whether  in  Protestant  or  Catholic 
countries,  without  beinjj^  shocked  at  the  open  profanation  of  the  bord's 
Day.  To  this  we  shall  ultimately  come  if  the  object  of  the  ‘  Xational 
Sunday  Leaj^ue’  Ik‘  accomplished.  The  narrow  ed^e  will  tlms  l>c 
in.serted,  and  it  will  iu)t  l>e  Ion"  ere  the  deterioration  of  the  ndii^dous 
sentiment  will  be  painfully  visible  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
secular  life. 

Tin:  INDECKNT  H.VSTi:  WITIT  WIIICK  OVll  LEGISLATUin:  sre- 
crMur.i)  to  the  dictation  of  a  mob,  in  the  case  of  the  ‘Sunday  Hccr 
Hill,’  is  already  luniriu"  fruit.  Wc  thought  it  would  be  productive  of 
unmixed  evil,  ami  what  has  recently  oeeiirred  in  the  jMetropolis  has 
served  to  contirm  our  expectations.  ^Fhe  hi"h  price  of  bread  lias  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  much  "rumblin".  It  is  the  cause  of  extensive  sutlcriii", 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  the  lan"ua"e  of  comjilaint. 
There  is  more  "round  for  it  than  has  existed  on  many  occasions. 
Lneoura"ed  by  what  took  place  last  session,  lar"c  ]diicards  have  lu‘cn 
])osted  about  London,  calliii"  on  the  workingmen  to  assembh*  in  ‘Our 
Park.’  ’J'his  was  accordingly  done  on  the  I4th  and  2 1st.  Tiny  met 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  fact  of  no  disturbance  having  occurred  is 
attributable  probably  to  the  better  conduct  of  the  ])olice  rather  than  to 
the  greater  discretion  of  the  men  assembled.  d’he  daily  }>rcss  is 
evidently  concerned  to  make  little  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
trm*  that  the  jiroeeedings  were  wanting  in  the  resolution  and  earnest¬ 
ness  which  betoken  strong  eontideiicc.  The  good  sense  of  the  Knglish 
people  has  reailily  pereeiveil  that  such  is  not  the  mode  in  which  great 
social  ehaugi's  can  be  safely  elfeeted.  In  a  jiartieular  ea.se  the  result 
of  such  an  agitation  may  be  good,  but  in  the  long  run,  and  on  a  large 
scale,  such  results  will  be  pernicious.  We  are  glad  tluTcfore  to  record 
that  this  movement  is  a  failure.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  wi‘  should 
have  trendilcd  for  our  country,  and  even  as  it  is,  we  look  with  sonic 
solieitud(‘  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  see  wind  her  the 
Legislature  will  vindicate  itself  1‘rom  the  imputation  contracted  by  its 
lati*  ]uvcipitati^  iuid  most  umlignitled  deference  to  physical  force. 

The  ckeshnt  is  the  dav  or  Political  Mamfestoes.  An 
im|»ortant  one  has  ap]>eared  in  the  ‘  Italia  e  l*opolo’  of  tlcnoa.  whcnct' 
it  has  been  transferred  into  our  own  journals.  It  bears  the  signature 
of  Ivossuth,  Ledru-Uollin,  and  ^lazzini,  and  has  occasioned  much 
excitement  and  no  little  unconstitutional  declamation.  The  *  Morning 
I’ost  ’  has  bc‘eu  spL'cially  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  attem})ts  have  not 
been  wautiug  to  prejudice  the  case  of  M.  Kossuth  and  his  associates  by 
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reference  to  the  language  of  some  French  exiles  in  »Iersey.  It  is  not'd- 
less  to  reply  to  all  this.  Every  right-minded  man  sees  the  fallacy,  and 
indignantly  spurns  the  counsel  prolfered.  The  English  people  will  never 
permit  the  enemies  of  foreign  tyranny  to  he  clrivim  ironi  the  laud 
whither  they  have  lied  lor  safety.  The  document  in  ([uestion  wears  a 
foreign  complexion,  and  sutlers  somewhat  in  lucidity  and  directness 
from  its  being  known  to  us  through  a  translation.  Then*  is  no  mis¬ 
taking,  however,  the  power  it  displays  or  the  intense  earnest nt‘ss  hy 
which  it  is  pervaded.  It  addresses  the  democracy  of  Fur()j)e,  deelari'S 
that  the  time  has  arnved  for  securing  its  unity,  and  calls  on  its  abettors 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ])resent  eondition  of  alfairs,  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  two-fold  purpose  of  national  iiulepend(*nee  and  of 
political  freedom.  ‘We  have  been  silent  until  now,’ say  tin*  illustrious 
Triumvirate,  ‘because  our  language,  opportune  at  tliis  moment, 
would  have  been  incautious  and  immature  a  few  months  ago.’  They 
disavow  the  illusions  entertained  by  many  on  the  direct  lH‘aring  and 
])rimarv  design  of  the  present  war.  ‘  Some  hoped  that  the  Jialo- 
Hungarian  question  would  be  helped  by  the  fore<*d  support  of  the 
Western  Powers,  if  ever  the  identity  of  principh's,  tradition,  or  fear, 
shoidd  throw  Austria  openly  into  the  arms  of  theCV.ar ;  otluTs  thought 
the  lujcessitv  of  success  would  drive  the  (Jovernments  of  Fngland  and 
France  towards  the  only  really  vulnerable  j>oint  ol'  liussia — lV)land. 
We  never  entertained  siinihu’  illusions.  We  knew  that  it  icas  eaomjk 
for  Austria  to  maintain  an  aiipearancc  of  ueutralitg,  to  give  every 
possible  aid  to  liussia.^ 

The  forces  likely  to  b(‘  arrayed  against  any  })o])ular  movement  ;irc 
so  far  divided  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  and  the  addresks 
therefore  urges  on  the  ljii)erals  of  Furoju;  to  act  with  ]>romptitudo 
and  determination.  ‘Each  peo}»le  has  but  one  enemy  to  light  against, 
and  in  ISIS  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten)  it  was  sulHcient  lor  i‘ach 
people  to  attack  in  order  to  con([uer.  d’hc  co-op(Tation  of  two  or 
three  dillerent  forces  is  necessary  to  triumph  over  the  Jicvolution  in 
Horne,  (hTinany,  and  f lungary.’  Kussia,  Austria,  and  France,  are 
represented  as  having  enough  to  do  at  home;  whilst  England  is  sahl 
to  be  exhausted  ‘  in  conse(pience  of  want  ol  military  orguni/.ation.* 
Snell  being  the  condition  of  Furope,  the  people  are  (*xhorti‘d  Mo  seize 
the  opportunity  which  (Jod  has  sent  them.’  Harmony  in  genei-ul 
principles  and  independence  of  convietitjii  on  all  minor  points,  is  th(‘ 
faith  avowed,  whilst  those  who  symi>athize  in  the  views  broached  aj*o 
called  on  to  contribute  to  their  diffusion.  Jiejmblicanism  is  distinctly 
l)roelaimcd,  and  France  and  Italy  are  jiointi'd  out  by  name  as  the 
countries  whei’c  the  movement  should  oiiginate. 

We  have  [lassed  over  many  of  the  topics  embraced  in  this  Addrt*«s. 
Those  we  have  named  suliiciently  indicate  its  general  character.  We 
sym])athi/.e  with  much  of  the  feeling  expresscal,  and  bating  the  matter 
ol  republicanism,  have  little  dispute  on  the  score  ol  principh*  with  tlw; 
subscribers.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  ol  the  Address  which  can¬ 
not,  we  admit,  in  hone.sty  be  omitted,  but  which  nmders  it  distasteful 
to  the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  lies  at  the  liasis  ol  much  ol 
the  hostile  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Louis  Napoleon,  etjually  with  Francis  Jo.seph  and  Alexander  II., 
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is  the  party  impeached.  The  French  are  addressed  in  similar  languai,^ 
and  with  similar  motives  as  the  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Poles.  lUit 
the  French  Kmperor  is  our  ally  in  the  llussian  War.  In  that  eapaeitv, 
his  policy,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  consistent  and  hoiu'st,  and 
his  continued  adhesion  to  the  alliance  is  needl'ul  to  a  successful  issue 
to  the  struggle.  We  are  })laced,  therefore,  in  this  dilliculty.  Were 
the  address  of  Kossuth,  liodru-llollin,  and  ^lazzini  to  accomplish  its 
object,  we  might,  and  probably  should,  l)e  left  to  continue  the  struggle 
without  the  aid  which  hits  so  materially  contributed  to  past  triuinplis. 
Now,  this  alternative  is  one  from  which  our  countrymen  shrink.  Our  own 
e.stimate  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  on  record,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it ;  yet  our  conviction  of  the  incumbency  of  the  })resent  war  is  so 
deep,  that  we  should  dei)lore  any  occurrence  which  would  })rcvent  an 
etlectual  check  being  put  on  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Czar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lirst  act  of  the  drama  will  speedily  be 
enacted.  The  sanguinary  j)roceedings  of  King  l5omba  have  })re))ared 
his  subjects  for  revolt.  Naples  is  a  vast  mine  which  may  ex})lode  at 
any  moment,  ainl  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  outbreak.  AVhat  may  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  we  tiaanble 
to  think.  The  Swiss  troot)s  of  the  king  will  light ;  may  we  rely  on  tlie 
Neapolitans  doing  so  too  ?  We  have  our  misgivings  respecting  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  France  and  Fngland  in  the  case  of 
Na})les.  Should  it  ultimately  ai)pear  that  after  encouraging  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  1  bourbon  in  their  earlier  movements,  they  shrunk  back 
when  the  hour  for  action  came,  we  shall  bitterly  deplore  the  humilia¬ 
tion  and  disgrace  to  which  our  national  Hag  has  been  exposed.  It  is 
said  that  Fngland,  throughout  the  Neapolitan  territory,  is  regarded  as 
an  insincere  and  pertidious  ally. 

'i'he  case  of  Italy  is  recently  complicated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Tuscan  (lovcrnment  towards  that  of  Sardinia.  All  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  have  been  broken  oil*.  The  Sardinian  Legation  has 
left  Florence,  and  the  Tuscan  Minister  at  Turin  has  received  his  }>ass- 
port.  So  far,  the  case,  though  serious,  did  not  preclude  remedy.  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that  the  intervention  of  either  of  thc‘  leading 
powers  of  Furope  would  have  satislied  the  Tuscan  (Jovernment 
that  it  had  erred  in  the  demand  it  had  preferred.  The  case  is 
rendered  more  serious  by  the  intervention  of  Austria,  and  the  greater 
obligation  is  thus  laid  on  France  and  Fngland  to  be  prompt  and 
very  decided  in  the  expression  of  their  views.  The  Austrian 
Minister,  Count  Buol,  has  recently  informed  the  Sardinian  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Vienna  that,  ‘  as  the  rupture  between  the  Courts  ot 
Florence  and  Turin  had  taken  place  in  conse(|uence  of  instructions 
sent  by  the  Imperial  (lovernment,  his  ^Majesty  the  Kmperor  would 
not  remain  out  of  the  (piestion,  but  was  determined  to  consider  it  a 
l>ersonal  one  to  himself.  We  shall  fix  a  time,’  he  continued,  ‘  in  which 
the  ditferenee  ought  to  be  made  up  ;  it  does  not  matter  to  us  whether 
there  be  a  Sardinian  Minister  at  Florence  or  not,  but  if  you  do  not 
settle  the  dispute,  his  Imperial  ^lajesty  will  consider  it  a  personal 
atfair,  and  take  measures  accordingly.’  ‘  The  (question,’  as  the 
‘  Times  ’  of  the  2drd  remarks,  ‘  is  whether  Austria  shall  be  allowed 
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to  take  measures  in  the  manner  whleli  Count  Buol  indicates.  Is 
Piedmont  to  sutler  tor  her  alliance  with  us  ?  The  Court  of 
Vienna  has  formed  a  high  resolve,  it  is  lor  b]uro[>c  to  say  whether 
it  shall  he  carried  out.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Duke  relies  on  .\ustria, 
and  Austria  relies  on  her  suj>erior  strength  to  force  Piedmont 
into  ahjeet  compliance.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  conlidence 
of  the  great  and  the  petty  Autocrat  has  a  sound  foundation.  A  storm 
of  this  kind  luis  hcen  long  foreseen.  Austria  can  never  forgive  Piedmont 
for  being  the  ally  of  France  and  Kngland.’  AVc  are  far  from  regretting 
the  intervention  of  Austria  in  this  matter.  It  may  ])ossihly  bring 
about  the  decision  which  ought  long  since  to  liave  hcen  formt‘d.  Let 
our  statesmen  say  in  ttnmisfakeahle  ferm,^  that  she  shall  not  coerce 
Sardinia,  and  the  bully  will  he  meek  as  a  lamb.  She  knows  her  own 
position  too  well  to  hazard  the  perils  of  strile.  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  are  words  which  act  like  a  charm  on  the  nerves  of  Austria. 
Wc  confess,  lovers  ol*  peace  as  we  are,  that  we  shall  he  glad  to  see  the 
treacherous  neutrality  of  Austria  brought  to  a  sj)ccdy  test. 

The  Seventeenth  Autumnae  Session  or  the  CoNiJHEiiATioNAL 
Union  or  Enoland  and  Wales  was  held  Oct.  22 — 2(».  It  has  been 
usually  held  in  the  j)rovinecs,  and  has  already  gone  tin*  round  of 
most  of  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
Cheltenham  and  Hull  stood  next  on  the  rota,  hut  owing  to  unforeseen 
ditliculties,  the  resolution  of  the  Union  was  not  carried  out,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  fall  hack  upon  the  metropolis.  The  result  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  attendance,  as  was  to  be  antici¬ 
pated,  and  we  think  in  some  other  respects  as  well.  We  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  underrate  the  dangc'rs  of  centralization,  to  counteract  which 
was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  autumnal  j)i*regrinations 
of  the  body ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  important  end 
may  not  be  better  secured  by  more  lre(pient  visits  of  the  country  to 
London,  than  by  the  o])posite  method.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  deve¬ 
lop  our  reasons  for  so  thinking,  since  we  are  here  only  chronich‘rs,  and 
not  commentators  upon  })uhlic  events. 

The  ^proceedings  o])encd  with  a  very  well  attcnd(*d  devotional  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Poultry  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  elevated 
tone  and  spirit  of  which  alforded  a  bright  presage  ol  success.  The 
business  meetings  occupied  the  mornings  of  the  three  following  days, 
and  were  held  in  the  same  ]>lace.  The  introductory  address  of  Dr. 
Halley,  who  lilled  the  chair,  was  a  masterly  production,  and  well  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  of  these  ]>residential  orations  as  important  mani¬ 
festoes,  which  all  who  would  inform  themselves  of  the  spirit  stirring 
in  modern  Congregationalism  would  do  wisely  to  study.  A  ])assage 
in  which  the  speaker  modestly  and  in  a  very  guarded  way  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  own  apprehensions,  that  the  growing  power  of  Komanism 
in  the  East,  as  the  result  of  French  aggrandisement  in  that  <piartcr, 
might  ultimatelv  give  as  much  trouble  as  Uussian  aggression,  j>roduced 
a  good  deal  of  ferment  in  the  meeting,  and  has  hcen  the  subject  of 
much  animadversion  outside.  The  address,  it  is  understood,  Nvill  be 
printed,  but  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  pledge  the  I  nion  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  sentiments  its  to  the  present  war,  or  the  French  alliance. 

I'hc  evenings  of  the  23rd  and  two  following  days  were  devoted  to 
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piiMic  imt^tinprs.  Tlie  first  was  held  in  Exetor  Hall,  and  was  of  a 
somewhat  novel  character  for  that  well-known  place.  It  was  lor  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  ('oni^regational  ])rinciples.  and  neviT 
ln'tore,  perhajis,  did  they  venture  to  show  themselves  in  such  an  anna. 
We  are  informed  that  the  committee,  after  eni^a^in"  the  room,  re- 
])ente<l  of  their  rashness,  and  even  took  sti’ps  (which,  however,  were 
not  successful)  to  cancel  their  bargain,  hy  representin<jf  themselves  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Hall  as  (juite  equal  in  revolutionary  violence  to 
the  lieli"ious  Liberation  Society,  to  whom,  as  is  notorious,  the  use 
of  the  building  has  been  refused.  ^Liny,  we  know,  anticipated  a 
ridiculous  failure,  but  the  result  ])roved  how  ill  they  had  jj^au^c'd  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  Hall  was  (juite  as  full  as  on  recent 
missionary  occasions,  and  even  read  speeches  were  received  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  ajqilause.  The  llev.  Newman  Hall  threw"  olf  the  followint^ 
])ro;::ramme  of  Independency,  which  was  cheered  to  the  t‘cho: — ‘A 
church — a  voluntary  a-ssociation  of  Christians  !  The  w  ord  ol‘  Cod  its 
only  statute-book !  Christ  its  only  Head!  liove,  its  only  source  of 
nwenue !  No  opinions  of  fallible  men  binding  on  the  conscience,  ex- 
ce])t  as  they  are  eonlirmed  hy  Holy  Scrijdure.  The  Church  iiulc])en- 
dent  of  the  authority  of  i)oi)e,  prelate,  ])resbyt(‘ry,  ])rince,  or  parlia¬ 
ment  !  The  right  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  a})j)oint  tlu^ir  own 
ministers  and  regulate  their  own  affairs.  All  congregations  and  all 
Christian  ])astors  oflicially  equal.  ‘One  is  your  master  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.’  The  Churches  independent  in  governnu'iit, 
confederate  in  love  and  good  works.  Individual  lih(*rty,  eoinhincd 
with  Catholic  unity.  As  the  State  must  not  control  the  Church,  so 
the  Church  disclaims  all  interference  with  the  State.  No  compulsory 
taxation  for  religion.  The  same  liberty  we  claim  for  ourselves,  claimed 
ecpially  for  all  mankind.  In  the  words  of  an  old  Puritan,  “  Py  Cod’s 
command  the  civil  magistrate  is  dischargedtojmt  the  least  discourtesy 
\q»on  any  man,  Turk,  .lew',  Papist,  Socinian,  or  whatsoever,  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  htdief.”  ’  ^riie  other  evt*ning  nundings  W’cre  devoted  to  British 
missions  and  Cha})el-(‘xtension  respectively,  and  were  somewhat  thinly 
attended.  The  s])eaking,  however,  was  good,  and  the  spirit  excellent. 
A  crowded  aolrce  on  the  2()th,  held  at  the  ^lilton  Club,  wlo’ch  was 
]>laccd  at  the  service  of  the  Union  during  the  week,  conclud(‘d  the 
siTii's  of  meetings  in  a  most  jdeasiuit  manner,  and  the  members  dis- 
])ers(Hl  highly  gratitied  with  the  session,  which,  as  a  wliole,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  iin])ortant  ever  held. 

Tui:  srcctssKs  of  the  British  Auaiv  tn  the  CnniEA  have 

REKN  CEI.KRKATEl)  THROUGHOrT  GrEAT  BrITAIN  AND  AmEKICA 
with  VNUsi  AL  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  DELIGHT.  Since  oui*  last  hrict 
record  of  tin*  })rogress  of  the  war,  some  signal  victories  have  crowiu'd 
the  arms  of  the  allies.  K  inburn  has  flillen  before  the  bombardment 
of  the  allied  fleets  and  the  })osition  taken  by  the  French  forces,  which 
]>r('cluded  the  Kusshui  garrison  from  all  ])Ossibility  of  escape.  Gne 
g(*neral  and  forty-seven  odicers,  w  ith  nearly  fifteen  hundred  solduTS, 
were  taken  ]»risoners  and  sent  to  Constantinoj)le.  The  condition  of 
their  Kdng  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fortress  with  the  honours  of  war 
was,  that  they  should  leave  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  the  result 
was  the  capture  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  j>ieccs  of 
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artillery,  and  an  immense  amount  of  military  stores.  This  success  was 
followed  by  another,  in  which  the  Russians  were  the  ])rincipal  assents. 
Perceivinj^  the  impossibility  of  lioldiiii^  Oezakotf  jv^ainst  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them,  they  blew  up  the  fortitications  of  that  ])l;ice  ; 
and  thus,  with  their  usual  suicidal  policy,  left  it  the  easy  prey  of  their 
enemies.  The  operations  of  the  allied  tleets  and  troo]>s  in  the  Sea  of 
Azort*  have  also  been  successful.  On  the  ‘Jlth  of  Se])teinber  a  consi¬ 
derable  force  of  Enj^lish  and  French  wore  landed  on  Fanae^oria,  a  fort 
proteetiiii^  the  town  of  Taman,  lloth  were  at  once  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  and  occiH)ied  by  the  allied  troo])s,  who  found  sixty-six  pieces  of 
cannon  and  four  mortars,  all  rendered  unserviceable,  beside  eleven 
twenty-four  pounders  buried  in  the  sand.  The  2‘.)th  of  Se])temb(*r  was 
signalized  by  two  great  successes,  obtained  against  the  Russians.  The 
former  and  more  severe  of  these  was  inllieted  by  the  Turks  under 
(leneral  Williams  at  Kars.  It  is  thus  reported  to  the  'Purkish  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Commander-in-Cliief : — ‘On  the  !21)th  September  the 
Russians  had  attacked  Kars;  the  assault  lasted  eight  hours,  and 
during  the  conlliet,  which  was  tierce  and  obstinate,  the  enemy  several 
times  gained  an  entrance  into  some  of  the  batteries  with  all  their 
force,  but  were  again  driven  back  with  considcrabh'  loss.  After  having 
made  the  greatest  efforts,  the  Jiussians  were  compi‘lled  to  yield  before 
the  courage  of  our  brave  troops,  and  to  r(‘tire,  completely  routed. 
Hesides  the  dead  and  wounded  carried  away  during  tlie  action,  they 
left  in  and  around  the  trenches  of  tin*  I'ortress  lOOO  men  killed,  lOO 
prisoners,  and  one  gun.  Our  loss  is  from  700  to  SOO  men,  among 
whom  we  have  to  regret  the  (h‘ath  of  scweral  sn])i*rior  ollicers.  'J'he 
Russians  are  pre])aring  to  rc'tri'at,  and  abandon  the  ?i(*ge.’  In  a  similar 
despatch  Lord  lL*delifle  states,  that  the  Russians  lost  l!500  men 
killed,  and  twdee  that  number  wounded.  Upwards  of  fOOO  muskets 
were  left  on  the  Held.  ^Fhe  loss  of  the  M’urks  was  about  700  kilh*d 
and  wounded.  ^fhe  second  disastiu*  wiis  the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  on  the  jdains  of  Fupatoria.  The  overw’helming  charge  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies  drove  them  into  headlong  flight,  harassing  them 
for  more  thiui  two  leagues,  'flu*  material  result  of  this  defeat  w'as  the 
captun*  of  six  j)ieces  of  ordnance,  one  oflieer,  1(5!)  jmsoners,  and  2o0 
horses,  besides  other  spoils.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  allied 
fleets  and  military  forces,  though  unexplaini'd,  for  obvious  rea-sons, 
threaten  more  conclusive  operations  ;  and  it  w  ill  not  be  long,  in  all 
probability,  before  we  are  brought  acquainted  with  still  more  important 
events.  Happily  the  loss  of  life  in  the  events  w'c  have  thus  briefly 
chronicled,  has  been  comparatively  small.  The  allied  forces  have  lx,*en 
found  to  be  irresistible,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  the  enemy  generally 
save  unnecessary  bloodshed  by  a  timely  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  the  all  but  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
Oeneral  Sinq)Son  has  led  the  (Jovernment  to  a  resolution  to  ‘relieve’ 
him  of  his  duties  ;  and  once  more  the  British  army  in  the  East  is  to  be 
placed  ui'ider  a  new  commander-in-chief.  We  wait  to  see  the  result  ol 
this  im})Qrtant  change.  Hitherto  the  successes  obtained,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  dependent  on  the  British  arms,  have  seemed  to  be  the  result 
the  indomitable  valour  of  our  trooj>s,  and  to  have  ow’cd  comparatively 
little  to  tl  le  militarv  skill  of  our  commanders.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  the  long  ])enod  ot*  peace  and  consequent  inilitarv  desuetude  has 
not  left  us  some  generals  endowed  with  eomj^rehensiveness  ol*  view,  of 
]>(>wers  of  combination,  and  of  capacities  for  energetic  action.  For  the 
welfare  of  our  species  this  seems  a  matter  of  vast  imi)()rtance.  For  thoui^di 
we  are  sick  of  tlie  distressing  details,  and  wearied  with  the  tardy  ]>rogress 
of  this  struggle,  w’e  still  feel  that  on  the  success  of  the  allied  arms  depends, 
under  (lod,  the  spiritual  and  secular  weltare  of  millions  for  a  period 
which  it  is  not  in  the  jmwer  of  human  sagacity  to  reduce  to  vears.  It 
is  obvious  to  notice  that  a  feeling  is  growing  in  various  sections  of  our 
countrymen  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  On  manv  grounds 
we  deeply  sympathize  with  this  feeling.  We  cannot  regard  the  waste 
of  human  life,  and  the  material  loss  and  })ressure  which  it  involves, 
without  the  deei)est  concern.  We  shall  rejoice  in  its  aus])ieious  close. 
Hut  we  still  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  its  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  those  future  results,  alfecting 
alike  the  moral  and  the  material  interests  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent  of  Kuroi)e,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  At  the  iH'st,  a  dark  ])rospeet  looms  before  us,  but  a  blacker 
horror  lurks  behind.  The  latest  intelligence  up  to  the  time  at  which 
we  are  writing  is,  that  about  lO.OlH)  of  the  allied  forces  advanced  on 
the  2‘Jiul  from  Kupatoria  to  Tulat,  a  place  marked  on  the  map  as 
about  midway  between  Kupatoria  and  Simphero})ol. 
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